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CONNOISSEUR VIDEO 
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Drunken Angel 





A gangster movie, 

with the young, slick 
Toshiro Mifune asa 
yakuza gangster refusing 
the help of the Drunken 
Angel of the title. 





Drunken Angel 





A CR IIS £14.99 





x The Lower Depths 


Kurosawa’s adaptation 
of Maxim Gorky’s play 
faithfully transposes the 
events from Russia to an 
imaginary Tokyo slum. 





The 
Lower Depths 


CR II6 £14.99 


Yojimbo 
One of the best 


action/adyenture 
movies of all time, this 
widescreen tale features 
Toshiro Mifune as the 
Samurai-with-no-name 
in the original of 


A Fistful of Dollars. 


er otageree 


CR II7 £14.99 
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and 50p for each subsequent tape. 
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Please cut (or photocopy) the entire 
page and send to: Mail Order Offer, Connoisseur Video 
Limited, 10a Stephen Mews, London WIP OAX 


Registered in England Number 246 3593 
Please allow 28 days for delivery 
Prices are inclusive of VAT. VAT no, 448 8580 02 








Sight and Sound/Connoisseur Video offer 





KING AND COUNTRY 





£9.9 


Connoisseur and Sight and Sound 
are offering readers this powerful 
war story at the special 

offer price of £9.99 + p&p 





Director Joseph Losey 
brought together an 
impressive line-up of 
Britains finest actors to 
make this harrowing 
film, set in the bloody 
fields of Passchendaele 
in 1917. 

Starring Dirk Bogarde, 
Tom Courtenay, 

Leo McKern and 

Barry Foster 
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Small hopes 


The boom in video - celebrated in Sight and 
Sound's recent Film on Video supplement - has 
meant that a large proportion of the traditional 
‘subsidised cinema’ repertoire has apparently 
now found its principal habitat in the living 
room. As even more films become available 

for home viewing, and as people in Britain 
apparently demand even more home 
entertainment, the existence as well as the 
culture of the ‘subsidised cinema’ is called into 
question (once again). Yet in real terms, if a 
wide range of films is available on video, 

does it matter that such cinemas, with their 
commitments and idiosyncrasies, fade away? 

It matters a lot. It matters for encouraging 
film literacy, and even more importantly, film 
curiosity — for encouraging viewers to look 
beyond what is ‘officially’ on offer, whether at 
the local Odeon or the high-street video shop, 
and to develop an appetite for what has been 
forgotten or marginalised. At its height, the 
currently embattled Scala energetically 
promoted other readings of the ‘map’ of cinema, 
whether canonising Russ Meyer or George 
Kuchar, or giving prominent space to film- 
makers such as Tsui Hark and Nelly Kaplan. 

The importance of outlets not in hock to the 
majors will become increasingly clear as fewer 
films from fewer major distributors come to fill 
a higher percentage of the available screens. 
And as the consensual atmosphere that governs 
our consumption of cinema - the atmosphere 
that determines that, in a given week, so many 
thousands of viewers will see Indecent Proposal - 
intensifies, (This is not to assume that ‘minority’ 
films are necessarily worth showing: Un Coeur en 
hiver, which is likely to do well on the circuit, is 
as drearily formulaic as you can get.) The key 
value of a thriving ‘subsidised’ network is the 
possibility it holds out of creating film-going 
communities other than the dominant ones. 

This means in part that the cinemas must 
attend to local constituencies and their needs. 
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novelty and the done thing was never to be seen at a screening. 





But the issue of the composition of the 
constituencies these cinemas serve is not 
something that ought to be ignored. After all, 
these places have a responsibility not merely 

to existing audiences that support and are 
supported by them, but to potential ones. For 
example, they have a real responsibility to 
become hospitable to people who don’t find 
their identities mirrored in the ‘culture’ of these 
cinemas, and also to remember that those who 
want cinema-going to be a stylish occasion are 
not necessarily frivolous. (The success of Mark 
Booth and Nubian Tales in attracting new black 
audiences into London’s commercial Prince 
Charles cinema shows what can be done as long 
as solemnity isn’t confused with seriousness.) 

Most important, there is a need to serve 
secondary school students, the constituencies 
of the future, not with the usual children’s fare 
(or Shakespeare on film), but rather with 
imaginative raiding of cinema's history. 

Of course, some cinemas are already doing this 
— but to put it mildly, more could be done. 
Given the way classic films, often causes célébres 
on their first appearance, are presently given 
generous classification (Metropolis is certificate 
PG, Les Diaboliques is certificate 15), it ought to be 
easy to bring school students into the cinemas 
regularly during the school day, and to provide 
them with challenging films. 

If the subsidised sector is to win the battles 
ahead, it won't do so if it doesn’t have support 
across the community - not least among young 
filmgoers. The Jesuits were right - you need to 
get them young. 


PPA awards and Sight and Sound 

At last month’s awards of the PPA (the BAFTA of 
the magazine world), Sight and Sound won two 
awards: Small Publisher of the Year and Best 
Designed Magazine of the Year. 650 magazines 
entered for the PPA awards. Sight and Sound was 
the only magazine to win two awards. 
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Now it's all one long meeting and I'm not sure it's worth the expense.‘ 
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Stanley Kubrick’s new film... Cannes’ private screenings... the most bankable director... 


The business | 





& A decade or so ago, I was in the 

gate-house at Elstree Studios, 
trying to prise some information out 
of the famously surly gatekeeper, 
when the telephone rang. 

“Gate,” snarled the gatekeeper, 
making it clear that it was a four-letter 
word. Then he paused, so the caller 
would assume he was checking 
a number whereas in fact he was 
continuing to read The Daily Mail. 
Then he barked: “No one there.” 

Another pause followed, during 
which the caller apparently asked if 
he could leave a message with his 
name, provoking a stentorian sigh 
directed full into the mouthpiece. 
The gatekeeper dropped the phone 
on the desk, took his time finding 
a message pad and then very slowly 
wrote down the words: “Mr C-U-B-R--K”, 

I take considerable pleasure in that 
memory, because it brings together 
three things. One, the certainty that, 
try as we may, we in Britain will never 
manage to glamorise the film 
business, Two, the pleasure of seeing 
a notoriously inflated ego pricked, 
however slightly. And three, the fact 
that the story paradoxically reinforces 
the reputation on which that ego 
rested, since if it had been ‘John 
Badham’ or ‘Hugh Hudson’ the 
gatekeeper had mis-spelled, the story 
would have been without interest. 

That morning in Elstree was 
brought back to me by two things 
recently; the television screening 
of 2001:.A Space Odyssey; and the 
announcement that, after nearly a 
decade, Mr C-U-B-R-I-K may be about 
to make a new film. Let’s take them 
in order. 

For all the reduction in size of the 
image, television turned out to be a 
surprisingly good medium for re- 
watching 2001, since it freed one from 
sharing the experience with the 
several hundred stoned hippies that 
repertory cinema revivals invariably 
bring out of the woodwork. The 
Stargate sequence upset the cat, 
though, which had been quite 
enjoying the evening until then. 

As for the new film, its existence 
could - at press time — best be 
described as a leak, since no one, least 
of all Mr K himself, was prepared to 
confirm or deny that he would make 
it. The ‘leak’, however, made the cover 
of Daily Variety, stressing the director's 
mythical status (DV doesn't usually 
trouble itself with such auteurist 
gossip). It will apparently be a 
historical war epic (staple Kubrick 
territory) and is likely to be shot in the 
Slovak Republic, enabling Kubrick to 
get to the location without resorting 
to aeroplanes, a quirk which has in 
the past led to Lolita’s all-American 
home being relocated to Gerrard's 
Cross and the Vietnam War to Becton 
Gas Works. 

And that — going on past form — is 
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more or less all that anyone is likely 
to know about the film until it 
premieres. 
ne further reflection on the Kubrick myth, 
in the aftermath of the ruling that a recent 
screening of ‘A Clockwork Orange’ at the 
Scala cinema in London was illegal: why is 
it that, while the Hollywood studios are 
currently throwing all their weight behind the 
campaign to prevent the notion of a director’s 
copyright being written into international 
trade law, they are quite happy to apply the 
same notion in this one absurd instance? 
I say absurd because, in the days before video, 
I tried to rent a 16mm copy of the film, to be 
told that it was available only for screenings 
in “Hospitals, Prisons and Borstals”’. 








Speaking of the Scala, a further 
update on the (I think the word 
is) irrepressibility of the former Scala 
programmer and Palace Pictures 
supremo Steve Woolley, admirably 
undaunted by the collapse of his 
second empire. Woolley's plans for 
Interview with the Vampire may have to 
be put temporarily on hold by the 
unavailability of Brad Pitt (apparently 
harder to pin down than the investors 
who backed Palace). But another 
project, Backbeat, has stepped into the 
breach, promising the true story of 
the “love, life and death of Stuart 
Sutcliffe, the fifth Beatle”. That is now 
shooting, under director Ian Softley. 





he British rock scene is also the setting 

for a project that has been on the books 
for quite a while, but now seems more on 
than off: ‘Hammer of the Gods’, based on the 
life of Led Zeppelin manager Peter Grant. 
Mike Figgis may direct. 
Backbeat, meanwhile, was being 
pre-sold at Cannes by Manifesto, 
the once hip sales company which is 
now an offshoot of Polygram. Having 
been rather well served by Cannes in 
the past (it set a record by taking two 
Palmes d'Or in a row with Wild at Heart 
and Barton Fink in 1990 and 1991), the 
company this year decided that it 
didn’t much like the idea of a festival 
being a place where people got to see 
films, and labelled five out of its six 
market screenings “by invitation only", 
making sure that only the right sort 
of people — the ones with the money 
to buy the distribution rights — got 
a look in. Sadly for the company, 
the festival prevented Manifesto from 
achieving a complete shut-out by 
selecting the sixth film, Jim McBride's 
The Wrong Man, for the "Un Certain 
Regard’ section, thereby guaranteeing 
it some festival exposure. 

peaking of Cannes, have you ever 

wondered how they decide the dateson 
which films in competition are screened? 
Put all the titles into a hat, maybe? Tell that to 
some of the companies who didn't get the 
slots they would have liked. Anyone looking 
fora clue to the processes at work might care 
to track the changes in the competition 
screening dates of ‘Mazeppa’, a film about 
horses produced by Marin Karmitz, aman not 
without a certain influence in French film 





SINGAPORE NOTES 


Concern about film sex and violence... 
a public row over a scene depicting 
homosexuality on a primetime 
television soap... uncertainty over 
what controls exist to prevent 
uncensored satellite television coming 
in from overseas. A familiar, if 
depressing, description of recent 
media debates, 

But this is not Britain. Instead it is 
Singapore, now in the middle of a far 
reaching controversy over how far - if 
at all — the hitherto strictly regulated 
art and entertainment media should 
change to reflect modern technology 
and globally changing tastes in 
cinema and television. 

The debate is important. A 1992 
poll showed that Singapore's 3 million 
population was the most cinema- 
going in the world, with an average 
attendance for every adult of 7.9 
movies a year (UK 1.7; US 3.8). It has 
Asia's largest cinema, a 10-screen 
multiplex in a dense housing estate. 

Yet many films are cut (often 
severely — In Bed with Madonna was 
11 minutes shorter in Singapore 
than in the UK) to reflect a stricter 
moral! code in line with the findings 
of a Censorship Review Committee, 
part of Singapore's Ministry of 





Information and Arts, Category R(A) - 
for Restricted (Art) — films are the 
frequently cut versions of UK category 
18 movies; they can be shown only 
to those over 21 and only in the 
minority of cinemas in city and town 
centres, The majority of Singaporean 
picture houses are in government 
housing estates, and can show only 
the films which in the UK would be 
category 15 or lower. 

Restrictions on television are 
predictably greater still. The 
Singapore Broadcasting Corporation 
was asked by the government to pull 
back from its move towards greater 
artistic liberalisation (very mild by 
most global standards) after an SBC 
Mandarin-language soap opera 
showed one character as overtly 
homosexual. 

Last autumn the government 
created a Television Censorship 
Review Committee; in the words of 
Arts Minister George Yeo, the 
committee members were “people 
known to have conservative views — 
which was why they were chosen.” 
The difficulties of controlling 
television content are obvious for 
the small island. Three terrestrial SBC 
channels were last year joined by 





three so-called cable channels — so- 
called because, until the country 

is cabled in 1994, they will go out 
terrestrially on ultra-high frequency 
wavelengths, but viewers will need 
a decoder to de-encrypt them. 

Less easy to control is the spread 
of videos and software. George Yeo 
has given what some believe to 
be the Singapore government's first 
acceptance that such matters 
cannot be fully regulated. In a recent 
parliamentary debate, he said: 
“Technology has not yet given us a 
way to bring about full control. What 
we can do is to crack down hard on 
distributors. It is not practical to try to 
catch all individual offenders.” 

But controls are clearly going to 
remain in mass-media activity in 
Singapore. The magazine Cosmopolitan, 
banned in 1982 for allegedly 
promoting promiscuous values, is to 
remain illegal despite a desire by its 
publishers to create a special edition 
appropriate to Singapore. A recent 
issue of Marie Claire was also banned. 

Singapore clearly feels it can 
continue to stem the flow of what it 
considers morally inappropriate 
material — a flow which may turn into 
an unstoppable tide, Graliam Norwood 








circles. From a mid-week screening — the 
sort of slot reserved for competition entries 
from directors without extensive lobbying 
powers — ‘Mazeppa’ managed a plum slot 
on Sunday, when French rubber-neckers 
are at their thickest. 
The arrival of capitalism 
continues to cause chaos in 
the former Soviet film business. The 
country’s two major studios — Mosfilm 
and Lenfilm, the latter still clinging 
to the old name of its home town - 
continue to churn out projects which 
seem only slightly different from 
the days when they were wholly 
controlled by the State Committee 
for Cinematography. 

The former state sales agency, 
Sovexportfilm, meanwhile, has 
reverted to its old name after a 
few brief months as Rosfilmexport 
(I suspect because they couldn't 
afford to have the stationery 
reprinted) and plods doggedly 
onwards with its familiar mixture 
of bravado and incompetence. 

But the Cannes Film Festival did at 
least reveal one sign of new life: the 
presence of a Russian Independents 
stand, run by Oleg Sulkin and Eugene 
Zykov, two former Sovexportfilm 
executives who went independent 
18 months ago. “Last year,” says 
Sulkin, “we were pioneers at Cannes 
as the first private Russian company 
with its own stand. This time, we 
are providing our domestic partners 
with full promotion and consulting 
services for the world film market.” 

Not that capitalism has necessarily 
made things any easier for the 
independents. Plans had to be entirely 
revamped at the last minute, reported 
Zykov, because of trouble with 
passports. In the old days, it was 
exit visas that were the problem. 
Nowadays, however, Russian citizens 
have to travel on Russian passports, 
and the combination of entrenched 
bureaucracies and a shortage of the 
passports themselves resulted in 
several Cannes-bound film-makers 
being obliged to stay at home. 

Funded by the Elbim Bank, which 
counts the Bolshoi Theatre among its 
100 or so shareholders, the Russian 
Independents represented one film in 
competition — Alexander Khwan’s 
Dyuba-Dyuba — plus a dozen or so films 
screening in the Market. 

Notable among these was Dikij 
vostok (The Wild East), a futuristic 
parody based on The Seven Samurai, 
made in Kazakhstan by Rashid 
Nugmanovy and produced by his 
brother, Murat. On its evidence, 
the former Soviet Union seems 
condemned to live through a period 
of exorcism like that of Spanish 
cinema in the years following the 
death of Franco, 

“I was conceived in the year of 
the death of Stalin and the birth of 
rock 'n' roll,” says the director. “It's 





ij ild East’: Stali pets roc! 


inside me, in my blood. I'm a child 
of Stalin and rock 'n’ roll. And I've 
been Soviet.” 
eports from the Normandy set of ‘Jeanne 
la Pucelle’ suggest business only 50 per 
cent as usual. Sandrine Bonnaire, the latest 
actress to tackle the Joan of Arc role, was as 
usual not endearing herself to local hacks. 
But director Jacques Rivette’s demeanour 
was uncharacteristically cheerful. “I've never 
seen Jacques looking so happy,” reported one 
visitor. The film, which has been extensively 





pre-sold — on the basis of the international 
success of ‘La Belle Noiseuse’, rather than of 
a screenplay which might help buyers to make 
up their minds, since Rivette is sticking to his 
time-honoured practice of writing each day's 
script the night before —is expected to finish 
post-production in October. 

Who is the world’s most 

bankable film director? Well, 
on the basis of the films being offered 
for pre-sales — a financing device 
pioneered in the days of freely 
available loans which has become 
endemic in the independent 
production community - at Cannes, 
the answer seems to be... Nic Roeg. 

The director has no less than three 

projects listed as being in pre- 
production (an admittedly loose 
term in the world of international 
film sales, since the movie only gets 
made when the funding bucket is 
full enough): Rocking Heart, a thriller 
for producer Lindsay Flickinger about 
two men trapped by a woman in the 
wilds of Montana; Heart of Darkness, 
one of two new versions of the 
Joseph Conrad story, set to star 
John Malkovich and due to be made 
for Ted Turner's Turner Pictures; and 
Two Deaths, produced by the director's 
son Luc, which is described as 
“a simple tale of one man's lifelong 


passion for one woman and of his 
attempts to secure her love’. 

Untypically for Roeg, only one of 
the films — Rocking Heart — will star 
Theresa Russell. 

inally, a tale designed to prove that 

comebacks are just as difficult for veteran 
directors as they are for ageing boxers. 
Almost a year ago, 84-year-old Marcel Carné 
began work on what was to be his first film for 
nearly 20 years: ‘Mouche’. Based on ‘Le Bel 
Eté’, a story by Guy de Maupassant about 
a group of friends in turn-of-the-century 
Montmartre, it was originally to have 
been the first film to shoot in the renovated 
Babelsberg studios in Potsdam. 

But after nine months of announcements 
of an imminent start to principal photography, 
producer Antonio Passalia finally threw in the 
towel and the project seemed consigned to 
limbo. Last month, however, it was rescued 
by the energetic — and energetically self- 
promoting — Daniel Toscan du Plantier and 
is now all set to go again. 

Carné experienced similar delays 50 years 
ago on ‘Les Enfants du paradis’, but that was 
because of censorship, not the recession. 





Correction: Robert Altman's 

Prét a porter is being produced 
by Miramax Films, not Spelling 
Films International, as stated in last 
month's column. 
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Anxious projections: John 
Goodman as Lawrence 
Woolsey in ‘Matinee’, 
opposite; a monster in 
the making, right 










From ‘The Howling’ 
to his new film 
‘Matinee’, Joe Dante 
has explored terror. 
He talks about fear, 
Special effects and 
‘The Mummy’ to 
Mark Kermode 





A hardcore cinephile and long-time lover of hor- 
ror films, Joe Dante learned his trade at Roger 
Corman’s New World Studios, where he began by edi 
ing trailers. After working with John Sayles on the 
spoofy cult horror Piranha (1978), Dante scored a main 
stream hit with The Howling (1980). Billed as the first 
movie to feature a full on-screen werewolf transfor- 
mation, The Howling used innovative inflatable blad- 
der techniques to facilitate body mutations. The film 
caught the attention of Steven Spielberg, who 
enlisted Dante to direct a segment of his Twilight Zone 
the Movie (1983). In 1984 Dante directed Gremlins (writ- 
ten by Chris Columbus and co-executive produced by 
Spielberg), his second major hit. More esoteric work 
followed, including a contribution to the camp 
spoof/homage Amazon Women on the Moon (1986) and 
the direction of The ‘burbs (1988), a satirical fantasy 
about suburban nightmares. The ambitiously self-ref- 
erential Gremlins 2: The New Batch (1990) recaptured 
Dante’s mainstream following while drawing 
applause from his more cineliterate fans. 

Set in Key West during the tense days of the Cuban 

missile crisis, Dante's latest film Matinee is both a 
homage to the golden days of horror cinema and an 
intelligent investigation into the constructive role of 
horrific fantasy. John Goodman stars as terror master 
Lawrence Woolsey, a character inspired by the leg- 
endary film-maker and gimmick-monger William 
Castle, creator of The Tingler (1959) and Homicidal 
(1961). Woolsey is in town to promote his new film, 
Mant “Half man! Half ant! All terror!” to a population 
preoccupied by fears of impending nuclear disaster. 
Mark Kermode: Do you think the horror film has reached 
an impasse? 
Joe Dante: I think the horror genre got stalled with 
the Freddy and Jason pictures; the cycle was repeat- 
ing itself. But the success of Coppola’s Bram Stoker's 
Dracula seems to have opened the door to bringing 
back material that hasn't been touched for a while. 
These things go in cycles — in the 50s there were the 
Hammer films that revived the Gothic, which may 
happen again with Dracula and Branagh’s Frankenstein. 
Here at Universal there's a lot of interest in dusting off 
old properties and finding new ways to exploit them. 
I'm developing a version of The Mummy written by 
Alan Ormsby, who co-wrote Children Shouldn't Play with 
Dead Things and Deranged. 

[ think the old is going to come back, but largely 
for the wrong reasons. There's a feeling in Hollywood 
that everything that gets made has to be instantly 
recognisable — for example, the tremendous resur- 
gence of projects based on old television shows, many 
of which seem to exist only because the titles are 
familiar. There’s a lamentable reluctance to take risks, 
but given the state of the economy and the fact that 
the average movie now costs $40 million, I don’t see 
what you can do about it. 

Is the future of horror European, Asian or American? 
Currently there's no feeling of world cinema in Amer- 
ica. When I was growing up in the 60s, there were 
movies playing everywhere that were made in other 
countries, and not just art films - commercial films, 
muscleman films, spy films, sci-fi films from Italy, 
Germany. You felt you knew what was going on. 

Films by people like Michele Soavi are very hard to 
find here nowadays — they turn up mostly on video- 
tape. So it appears that the future of the horror genre 
is on video because that’s how all the interesting over- 
seas work is released. | think that’s unfortunate — 
there's no substitute for seeing a film in the theatre. 
As scared as you might get sitting at home watch- > 
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Out of the dark: scenes from ‘Matinee’, where the Mant steps out of 
the screen, and where the pleasures of cinema are remembered 





4 ing a flickering image, I think there’s something 
more enveloping about the theatre. There’s the whole 
dream metaphor — it’s dark, and you're watching 
somebody else’s dream on the big screen. 
The central thesis of ‘Matinee’ is that horror films are an 
antidote to the horrors of real life. 
That's right. At one point Lawrence Woolsey, the main 
character in the film, explains his reason for thinking 
horror films are good for you. He talks about the first 
cave painting, made after a caveman is chased into 
his cave by a mammoth. He's terrified, so he starts 
to draw a picture on the wall to tell people what 
happened. As he starts drawing, he thinks: “Well, if 
people are going to look at this, then I ought to make 
it good. | ought to make the teeth longer and make 
the eyes real mean and make it look really ferocious.” 
And as he does this, the animated mammoth starts 
to grow and change and become really terrifying... 
and then he slaps it and it disappears. There it is - the 
first horror movie. People create something terrify- 
ing, then destroy it, and then everything's fine. It’s a 
ritualised re-enactment of the conquering of your 
fears, The really insidious horror films are those that 
don't give you that release at the end. The ones that 
make you feel that evil hasn't been conquered, that 
it’s still out there. 
When I was young, I remember feeling physically threatened 
by horror movies like ‘The Exorcist’. Is that still possible? 
I think people nowadays are physically threatened by 
the audience! But no, there hasn't been anything with 
the impact of The Exorcist because The Exorcist is the 
2001 of horror films. It’s so clever and so nasty and 
works in such subtle ways with its audience that 
I don't think any other movie has come close to it. 
When I was a kid I was like you — if a movie was 
good, then I would live in it for 90 minutes and when 
I came out I would take it away with me and try to 
relive it. There's a lot of that in Matinee — there’s a 
scene where a seven-year-old has to sign a “Fright 
Release”, and he’s obviously scared to death, but he 
loves it. I used to have nightmares after horror 
movies. I would go to bed and wouldn't be able to 
sleep and my parents would get really annoyed. That's 
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the reason parents don't want kids to see horror 
movies — it’s very inconvenient. The kids come home 
and want to stay up all night. 

One of the choices I faced when I began Matinee was 
“How much fun are we going to make of this kind of 
movie? Are we going to do the bad special effects joke 
where you can see the strings and the wires and go 
‘Ho ho ho, look how primitive all this was and aren't 
we clever now?" I elected not to do it that way, and 
the technical effects of the giant insect in the film- 





within-the-film are actually pretty good. I felt that to | 


do it any other way would make the characters seem 
stupid — because, like me, the kids in Matinee love 
these movies. Not because of the tackiness of the spe- 
cial effects, but because they made it look like a giant 
ant crawling down the street, and that was cool. 

I was mesmerised by the special effects in ‘The Howling’ and 

conscious of never having seen such effects before. 

The effectiveness of the special effects was certainly 
why The Howling was a success, but it’s not why it’s a 
good picture. I have done, and would still do, projects 
with cutting-edge special effects. But I think that in 
the decade since The Howling, what’s happened is that 
the search for spectacle has become the raison d’étre of 
a movie. It was proved by all the bladder-faced movies 
that came out after The Howling that effects alone 
weren't enough. Special effects soon pale, and if noth- 
ing else is going on, then the movies just aren't inter- 
esting. You can’t go back to them again. For me, the 
test of a good movie is: “Would I want to see it again?” 
A lot of the horror movies made in the last decade 
don't fulfil that criterion. 

Do you think gore cinema has peaked? 

I'm not a gore fan. My favourite horror film is The Inno- 
cents (1961), in which almost nothing happens, but 
which has a pervasive atmosphere which I find chill- 
ing. And of course the whole idea of madness is great: 
what's going on in the mind of the character is more 
scary than anything that’s really happening to her. 
I don't think popped eyeballs are the ultimate in artis- 
tically scaring people. I think the things that really 
scare people are a lot more basic and interior than the 
fear of seeing somebody get their eyeballs popped. 
How do you feel about ‘Braindead”? 

I think it’s the ultimate in that area. I don't know 
where the appeal would be in doing any more of that 
kind of film because Peter Jackson has taken it to the 
hilarious extreme it deserves. 1 remember when 
Mario Bava started the trend in pictures like Twitch of 
the Death Nerve (1971), which was an amazing film. 
Bava used to film death so lovingly that you felt mor- 
bid just coming out of the theatre. But I never saw 
those things done aity better, and that’s the problem. 
They'll continue to make splatter films, but to me 
they've become irrelevant. 

What is relevant now? 

It would be glib of me to say that the future of horror 
films should be areas no one has explored before... it’s 
easy to say, but not to do, Looking through the litera- 
ture of the past, very little has been explored: there's 
certainly been very little Lovecraft on film, and what 
has been done hasn't done him much justice. Poe is 
probably going to come back, partly because he’s now 
in the public domain. There has been a spate of low- 
budget Poes, and they all seem to have been made by 
Roger Corman. He's remaking his whole back cata- 
logue! I'm not sure that Poe doesn’t need a new trans- 
lator — I love the pictures Roger made, but that's part 
of the past now. 

‘Matinee’ opens on 18 June and is reviewed on page 59 

of this issue 











Joe Dante 





Born 28 November 1947, New Jersey 





As feature film director 





Hollywood Boulevard 

Co-director (1975) 83 minutes 

Piranha (1978) 92 minutes 

Steven Spielberg deemed Dante's first 
directorial solo the best of the Jaws rip-offs, 
establishing an important professional 
alliance for the young film-maker, In 1981, 
a US/\talian sequel entitled Piranha II: 
The Spawning was produced — directed 
by another New World alumnus: 

James Cameron, 

The Howling (1980) 91 minutes 
Twilight Zone the Movie 

Co-director (1983) 102 minutes 

Dante directed the ‘It's a Good Life’ 
segment. 

Gremlins (1984) 111 minutes 

The fellow in the dark glasses and long 
sleeves glimpsed during the Inventors’ 
Convention sequence is not Dante himself, 
but a lookalike. Several years after the 
theatrical release, Gremlins debuted on 
NBC-TV with an additional scene that 
explained Judge Reinhold'’s disappearance 
from the picture. Zach Galligan and 
Phoebe Cates seek shelter in the town 
bank, only to find Reinhold's character 
cowering from the gremlin invasion inside 
one of the vaults. Now thoroughly 
demented, he describes witnessing the 
death of bank manager Edward Andrews, 
and then gloats over how this incident is 
going to benefit his own future. Zach and 
Phoebe close the heavy vault door and 
spin the lock. Dante reportedly offered 

an additional 50 minutes of out-takes 

to NBC-TV for this broadcast, but was 
turned down. 

Explorers (1985) 109 minutes 

Dante was contractually forced to have 
Explorers in theatres by a certain date, and 
the film was ultimately rushed into release 
without really being finished. When the 
time came for the home video release, 
Dante re-edited the film to 107 minutes, 
removing three scenes and refilming 
portions of the penultimate classroom 
dream. Oddly, the theatrical version is the 
one most frequently shown on television, 
and the best of the two variants seems to 
be a home-made combination of both. 
Amazon Women on the Moon 

Co-director (1986) 85 minutes 

This semi-seque! to John Landis’ The 
Kentucky Fried Movie (1977) finds Dante 
directing comedy sketches with producer 
Landis, Carl Gottlieb and Robert K. Weiss. 


| With the exception of the broadly 


funny ‘Bullshit or Not?’ (a parody of 
phenomenological TV shows starring Henry 
Silva), Dante's segments tend to be darker 
and more confrontational than humour has 
been since the demise of Lenny Bruce. 
One entire segment directed by Dante - 
‘French Ventriloquist’s Dummy’ starring 
Dick Miller — was deleted from the final cut 
(“Landis didn’t think it was funny,” Dante 
explains) but has been restored to the 
expanded (94 minutes) prints now shown 
on American television. 

Innerspace (1987) 120 minutes 

The’burbs (1988) 103 minutes 

Made during the Writers Guild strike of 
1988, three different endings to this 
suburban nightmare were concocted on 











set. Dante disapproves of the one that's in 
the movie, which was preferred by preview 
audiences. In Dante's favourite, Tom 
Hanks’ creepy neighbours are caught 

with garbagemen Dick Miller and Robert 
Picardo bound and gagged in the trunk 

of their car. 

Gremlins 2; The New Batch 

Director/actor (1990) 106 minutes 
Knowing that G2s ‘Gremlins Take Over the 
Projection Booth’ sequence wouldn't work 
on home video as well as it had in theatres, 
Dante was given “a little money, very little” 
to film a replacement ‘Gremlins in the VCR’ 
sequence for the Warner Home Video 
cassette release. This post-production 
sequence — which finds the mischievous 
monsters switching channels and finding 
gremlins participating in everything from 
Westerns to commercials — was filmed in 
early 1991, 

The original theatrical sequence 
survives, however, in the laser disc edition 
because, Dante says, “laser disc 
consumers are into letterboxing and are 
basically interested in recreating the 
theatrical experience at home." Dante 
appears briefly as a television director. 
Matinee (1993) 99 minutes 
Part of this assignment was to direct Mant, 
Lawrence Woolsey’ stylishly silly film- 
within-the-film, (“Mant was directed by 
Lawrence Woolsey, not me,” Dante 
protests.) The entire Mant feature (20 
minutes) and its trailer will be included on 
Warner Home Video's letterboxed laser disc 
edition of Matinee, released in the US on 
30 June. “Believe it or not, somebody 
actually approached me with an offer to 
finish Mant and put it out as a full-length 
feature,” Dante reveals. “But I'm not sure 
that's what | should be doing at this point 
in my career." 








Other work 





The Movie Orgy Eclitor/conceptualist 
(1967-75) 7 hours 

The idea for this was born when Dante and 
Jon Davison noticed that Morris Ankrum 
played an Air Force General in more than 
@ few science-fiction classics of the 50s. 
The two then cobbled together lengths of 
footage from rented 16mm prints (“We 
didn't have the rights to any of this stuff,” 
Dante says) with public domain clips 

from The Phantom Creeps, Art Linkletter 
kinescopes and television commercials to 
create a mad and strangely linear montage. 
The Movie Orgy became a cause célébre 
on college campuses and at repertory 
cinemas and was eventually sponsored by 
Schlitz baer, Audiences never knew what 
they were going to get, as the Orgy was in 
a constant state of evolution, discarding old 
sequences in favour of new, equally 
fortuitous discoveries. “It hasn't been 
shown for many years, but | have one of 
its many forms somewhere in my vaults,” 
Dante says. “In fact, a piece of it shows 
up on television in Matinee.” 

Street Girls Actor (1975) 

Dante does not appear in this lewd, 
low-budget, New World acquisition, but he 
figures prominently in the movie's still sets. 
Dante explains: “Street Girls was cheap 
even by Roger's standards; it was filmed 
up in Seattle and was really ugly-looking, 
production-wise just a notch above a 

porn movie. There was no way to pull any 
enticing shots out of the picture, so Miller 











Drake and | decided to take the star of the 
movie — along with some other girls — for 
a walk down Sunset, passing a camera 
around and taking stills of ourselves. | have 
a great picture of myself being threatened 
at knife-point by this buxom street girl!” 
Cannonball Actor (1976) 

In tribute to his role as New World's 

“Mr. Fix-It", Dante plays a bit part as a 
mechanic in this witty David Carradine 
action picture directed by Paul Bartel. 
Grand Theft Auto Editor (1977) 

I Never Promised You a Rose Garden 
Additional editing, uncredited (1977) 

Fast Charlie, The Moonbeam Rider 
Additional editing, uncredited (1978) 
Rock'n’ Roll High School 

Story/co-director, uncredited (1979) 
When director Alan Arkush suffered a 
collapse from nervous exhaustion, Dante 
was recruited to direct the last three to four 
days of shooting, including the buoyantly 
choreographed gymnasium sequence, 

in which Riff Randell sings the title song. 
Dante also supervised the film's final 
editing, and is given “Special Thanks”. 
Screamers Editor, uncredited (1981) 
Sergio Martino'’s Italian horror picture L'isola 
degli uomini pesce (1978) required some 
post-production doctoring before New 
World would release it to American drive- 
ins. Miller Drake was assigned to direct 

a replacement first reel, as well as some 
insert shots of a superior “fishman"” make- 
up. Dante re-edited Drake's and Martino’s 
footage into a workable composite. 

Police Squad! ABC-TV, director (1982) 

23 minutes each 

Dante directed ‘Ring of Fear’ and 
‘Testimony of Evil’, two of only six episodes 
filmed for this Zucker-Abrahams-Zucker 
cult series, later reborn as The Naked Gun; 
From the Files of Police Squad (1988) 
and The Naked Gun 2: The Smell of Fear 
(1991), It was Dante's work on these 
episodes that finally got him accepted 

into the Directors Guild of America. 
Amazing Stories 

NBC-TY, director (1985) 23 minutes 
‘Boo!’ (broadcast 16 February 1986) is 
about the discomfort felt by the ghosts of 
a Vaudevillian husband-and-wife team 
(Eddie Bracken and Evelyn Keyes) when 
the perfect married couple (Bruce Davison 
and Andrea Marcovicci) move out and a 
couple of zany pornographers (Robert 
Picardo and Wendy Schaal) move in. 
Bracken and Keyes decide to haunt the 
unlikeable new owners out of their happy 
home, Written by Lowell Ganz and Babaloo 
Mandel, the episode bears more than 

a passing resemblance to Beetlejuice 
(1988), a script Dante turned down 

The Twilight Zone 

CBS-TV, director (1985) 19 minutes 

‘The Shadow Man’ (broadcast 30 
November 1985), written by Rockne S. 
O'Bannon, features Jonathan Ward as an 
introverted 13-year-old honour student with 
bully trouble (courtesy of Explorers’ Jason 
Presson) and a morbid fear of the dark. 
Visually indebted to Mario Bava's Baron 
Blood (1971), the shart sketches a 
surprisingly complex portrait in its brief 
running time. 

Amazing Stories 

NBC-TV, director (1986) 23 minutes 

‘The Greibble’ (broadcast 4 November 
1985) stars Hayley Mills as a fretful, 
modern mom who throws out her over- 











imaginative son's comic books (drawn 
by Dante!) — only to be tormented by the 
Seuss-like creature in one of them. “It's not 
the most distinguished moment in my 
filmography,” Dante protests, but it's 
actually a pleasant romp with a memorably 
loopy creature, designed and articulated by 
special make-up effects wizard Rob Bottin. 
Oscar Actor (1991) 
Dante's cameo appearance in this Sylvester 
Stallone vehicle was cut by director John 
Landis before the film's ill-fated release. 
Dante recalls: “| appeared in two scenes 
as ‘The Wrong Man’, an innocent guy 
who Stallone’s henchmen confuse with 
somebody else. | did my scene on the day 
the Universal backlot burned down, so 
there was actually quite a hiatus between 
my two scenes. |'m still billed in the movie 
as ‘Face on the Cutting Room Floar’.” 
Eerie, Indiana NBC-TV director/creative 
consultant/actor (1991) 
23 minutes per episode 
Dante directed five stories for this highly 
inventive tailor-made series about an 
adolescent boy (Omri Katz) whose family 
relocates to a peculiar town in the 
Midwestern United States. Dante's projects 
were the pilot episode, ‘The Retainer’, ‘The 
Losers’, ‘Heart on a Chain' (a bittersweet 
romantic episode that Dante counts as his 
personal favourite) and ‘The Hole in the 
Head Gang’. Dante also played himself in 
the wonderful farewell episode, ‘Reality 
Takes a Holiday’, in which Katz realises that 
his family and friends are actually a bunch 
of actors, that his house is a set with sliding 
walls, and that he is being written out of 
the series. 
Sleepwalkers Actor (1992) 
Dante is one of several horror directors 
(along with George A. Romero, Clive Barker 
and Tobe Hooper) who agreed to a small 
cameo appearance in this uninspired 
Stephen King adaptation, Director Mick 
(Critters 2) Garris appears briefly near the 
end of The Howling, for which he also 
acted as publicist 
The Silence of the Hams Actor (1993) 
Dante agreed to yet another cameo 
appearance in this Julie Corman 
production, scheduled for summer 1993 
release, He appears in a scene with 
director John Carpenter as a man dying 
ona Los Angeles street filthy with 
chewing gum 

Dante is also credited as editor of Steve 
Carver's The Arena (1973), a US/Italian 
co-production distributed by New World — 
a misconception he is eager to correct. 
“| had nothing to do with editing The 
Arena,” Dante insists. “Jon Davison was 
told to dream up a bunch of phoney Anglo 
names to replace the original Italian credits, 
and he thought it would be funny to put my 
name in there. The real editor's name was 
Giuseppe something-or-other, and that 
gave him the idea. Steve Carver was the 
real director, though.” 

Lastly, Dante completists should bear 
in mind the New World-era films of Joe's 
friend Jonathan Kaplan. In Kaplan's Night 
Call Nurses (1972) an elaborate Joe Dante 
story is related by Dennis Dugan (later a 
featured player in The Howling), and in 
White Line Fever (1975) Don Porter is 
about to tee off when he remembers an 
appointment with Dante and promptly 
cancels his golf game. 
Compiled by Tim Lucas 
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Clive Barker 


Novelist/director/screenwriter/painter. 
Barker made his mark as a writer of 
horror fiction with The Books of Blood, 

a collection of short stories which 
explored and celebrated monstrous 
multiplicity and sexual perversity. 
Labelled by Stephen King as “the 
future of horror”, Barker turned to 
cinema in the mid 80s, directing 
Hellraiser (1987) and Nightbreed (1990) 
and (co}-executive producing Hellbound: 
Hellraiser [1 (1988), Hellraiser IIT; Hell 

on Earth (1992) and Candyman (1992), 
all inspired by his writings. His 
paintings are currently on exhibition 
in New York. 


On the nature of horror cinema 

The horror movie deals with the 
proximity of the audience to 
manifestations of mental and physical 
pain. We watch, like the spectators at 
the Coliseum would have watched, 
people in extremis — that’s the theory. 
On the one hand we will see Janet 
Leigh stabbed to death while naked 
ina shower in Psycho; in Lucio Fulci’s 
Zombie Flesh Eaters we will see 
somebody dragged inch by inch 
towards a spike which will eventually 
put out their eye. Then at the other 
end of the spectrum we will see Bette 
Davis torment the housebound Joan 
Crawford in Whatever Happened To Baby 
Jane? or in Bad Lieutenant - very much 
a horror movie ~ we will see a man’s 
disintegration because of the mental 
torment he induces for himself. It 
seems to me that these twin poles 

of the horror movie - visceral special 
effects pain and psychological pain 

— remain intact, There are good, 
commercially successful examples 

of both genres out there, and 
occasionally in a film like Silence 

of the Lambs genres are married. 


On gore 

The issue gore raises is one of 
explicitness, You can be exposed 

to any number of prosthetic guts and 
be completely unaffected. Yet you can 
find an intimate moment of drama 
in which you believe totally, which 
contains only a tiny piece of special 
effects, and you have to leave the 
cinema because it touches something 
within you, It isn’t a question of 
expanding perimeters — it's a question 
of what a certain act means within a 
drama. The blinding of Gloucester in 
King Lear remains one of the theatre’s 
most distressing images after 400 
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years because of what it means. 
Sometimes recently it has seemed 
as if the tail has wagged the dog — 
the special effects have been 
distractions from the ineptitude 
of the performances or the lack 
of thematic substance. 


On horror painting 

The dreamscapes of Max Ernst or Dali, 
which are full of strange mutations 

of flesh, put on canvas what David 
Cronenberg put on screen. The only 
difference is that Ernst and Dali did 

it 50 years earlier. Images we now 
associate with horror films - bodies 
melting. oozing. opening out — have 
been in the painterly tradition for 
many years. You could go back to 
Bosch to see the body reconfigured 

in that way. What Cronenberg did 
brilliantly was to acknowledge that 
these were about psychic conditions 
and to find narratives to express them. 
There’s more of a continuum between 
painting and the work of special 
effects artist Rick Baker, who worked 
on The Exorcist and The Howling, than 
between Baker and what happened 

in movies of the 40s and 50s. I feel 
that ‘weird’ often segues into horror 
without their being much of a gap. 
When people in the mainstream think 
of anything off the beaten track or 


weird, their reaction is to believe that 


this is meant to be horrific. Obviously 
I don't feel that way myself, and 

I enjoy exploring the attraction of 
those areas, 


Ramsey Campbell 

Novelist. Described by Robert Hadji 

as “the finest living exponent of 

the British weird fiction tradition”, 
Campbell is Britain's premiere horror 
novelist. His early short stories, 
collected in The Inhabitant of the Lake 
and Less Welcome Tenants (1964), owe a 
debt to H. P. Lovecraft. Campbell came 
of age with The Face That Must Die (1979, 
revised 1983) and his subsequent 
novels have transposed the terrors 

of M.R. James, Robert Aickman and 
Arthur Machen into situations of 
modern urban collapse. His recent 
works include Ancient Images (1989), 
The Count of Eleven (1991) and Waking 
Nightmares (1992). 


On the power of tradition 
It seems to me that the horror field 


| has been in danger of losing touch 


with its own traditions. There has 
been a generation of readers and 
writers who have read nothing earlier 
than Steve King or Clive Barker. I think 
what's ripe for rediscovery are the 
traditions that led up to these writers: 
don't just read King, read Richard 
Matheson; don't just read Clive, read 
Arthur Machen, Clark Ashton Smith 
and so on. It does bother me that 

you can't buy a definitive Algernon 
Blackwood collection in Britain. 
Machen is pretty hard to get hold of, 
too. I'm delighted to see that we've 
just got the complete E. F. Benson 
ghost stories, but I wonder how well 

it will do. The path to rediscovery, of 








The latter days: 
Peter Jackson's 
‘Braindead’, with its 
outré humour, top; 
Clive Barker's 
‘Hellraiser’, above 











course, is the writers who draw on 
these traditions, for instance T.E.D. 
Klein, in whom you can see Arthur 
Machen, or Peter Ackroyd. 


On the state of horror fiction 

If | wasn't editing Best New Horror 

I wouldn’t read as much horror as I do. 
There’s currently a whole bunch of 
writers who seem to be trying to 
outdo each other in being disgusting, 
which is a trend I'd like to see 
disappear up its own entrails. I think 
there’s a relationship between a 
current trend in prose fiction and 

in films, where people are trying to 
outdo each other in gore. One thing 
we've seen happen in the past is for 
the industry to react against itself. 

So suddenly you get a Val Lewton, who 
thought the old Universal make-ups 
were too explicit. I think it's entirely 
possible that we could see that sort of 
reaction again. Two or three years ago 
I was at one of the annual all-night 
gore-fests, where the audience was 
doing the usual thing of cheering 
every time somebody's head exploded 
or entrails started to spill out. Then 
half way through we got The Vanishing, 
which initially elicited groans because 
it was subtitled. But then they settled 
down, and when we got to the point 
where it becomes apparent what has 
really been going on, somebody who'd 




















been sitting cheering away at all the 
blood said “I can’t cope with this!” and 
ran out. Which made me think that 
less is still more. 


Wes Craven 


Director/screenwriter. After a startling 
first foray into horror with a brutal 
low-budget tale of the corrupting 
power of violence, The Last House on 

the Left (1972), Craven cemented his 
reputation as a rising horror auteur 
with The Hills Have Eyes (1977) and 
Deadly Blessing (1981) before coming 

to popular prominence with the 
creation of dream-demon Freddy 
Krueger in the groundbreaking 

A Nightmare on Elm Street (1984). 
Krueger subsequently starred in a 
number of sequels of varying quality, 
of which only A Nightmare on Elm Street 
Part 3: Dream Warriors (1987) enjoyed 
Craven's involvement. He is currently 
working on Part 7, which he intends 
both to write and direct. 


On screen viscera 

There was an initial stage in horror 
cinema, during which The Last House on 
the Left was made, where gore stood for 
everything that was hidden in society. 
Guts stood for issues that were being 
repressed, so the sight of a body being 
eviscerated was exhilarating to an 
audience because they felt: “Thank 
god it’s finally out in the open and 
slopping around on the floor.” But 
that gets old very fast, and the danger 
is that the audience could start to get 
off on the gore and effects themselves, 
and then very shortly could start to 
get off on the equivalent of extreme 
violence to human beings. 

If you look at my films, it’s the 
intensity rather than anything explicit 
that makes people feel they're seeing 
a lot of gore. In The Last House on the Left 
the disembowelling to which everyone 
refers isn’t actually all that gory, but it 
is intense. On the other hand, recently 
I walked out of a screening of Reservoir 
Dogs because | felt at a certain point 
that the film-maker was just getting 
off on the violence and that it was 
being treated as something amusing, 
which it isn't to me. 


Dario Argento 


Director/producer/screenwriter/compo 
ser. The father of modern Italian 
horror cinema. Argento's early works 
(LUccello dalle piume di cristallo/The Bird 
With the Crystal Plumage, 1969, and 
Quattro mosche di velluto grigio/Four Flies 
on Grey Velvet, 1971) drew comparisons 
with Hitchcock and Mario Bava, 

but the style of later works such 

as Profondo rosso/Deep Red (1975) and 
Inferno (1980) is uniquely his own. 
Avociferous opponent of censorship, 
Argento has recently completed work 
on his latest film, Trauma, starring 
Piper Laurie. 


On moral panics 

I think it’s terrible that this panic 
about screen violence has started 

up again. I waited so long for the new 








freedom in Europe, and now Britain 
has retreated again. You'll never see 
any of my movies uncut now. Trauma is 
certified U in Italy. Children can see it. 
Sure, there are scenes of a child in 
jeopardy, and committing acts of 
violence, but this is the story! Did you 
see Hardboiled, where the baby is held 
in the arms of a man being shot at 
and gets splattered with blood? It's not 
so different. 


On Surrealism 

I think special effects will definitely 
become more surrealistic. Until now, 
surrealism was hard to put on film. 
Heads, bodies, explosions — they're 
all too easy now. With computer 
graphics, dreams and nightmares 
can be realised. Your imagination 
will have no limit. 


On the resurgence of the classics 

I don't think we're set for a revival of 
the old classics, though I know some 
people do. | hated Coppola's Bram 
Stoker's Dracula — it was terrrible. Who 
cares about The Mummy or Frankenstein? 
Didn't Clive Barker plan to do 

The Mummy a few years ago? What 
happened to that will probably 
happen to all the other planned 
remakes — it’s the fashion after Dracula 
to announce new versions. But who's 
interested? Not me. 


Michele Soavi 


Director/screenwriter. Soavi starred in 
a number of low-budget exploitation 
movies before working as assistant 
director (and actor) for Dario Argento. 
In 1987 he handled second-unit 
shooting on Terry Gilliam’s The 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen and 
directed his first feature Stagefright - 
Aquarius (aka Deliria), His films La Chiesa 
(The Church, 1988) and La Setta (The Sect, 
1991) established him as the prince of 
Italian horror, He is currently working 
on Dellamorte Dellamore, based on the 
novel by Tiziano Sclavi. 


On horror’s schizophrenia 
There's a big split within the genre. 
You have ‘soft’ horror movies for 
children, like Sam Raimi’s Army of 
Darkness, and violent horror with a 
more realistic base like Reservoir Dogs. 
It seems audiences can't take full 
fantasy horror seriously any more. 
And we have to make what the 
audience wants to see. 

I think horror will become more 
discreet because we've seen it all. 
I'll be pulling back on the horror in 
Dellamorte Dellamore — it's on the knife- 
edge between horror and comedy, 
with a great deal of irony. I think you 
have to add new ingredients to set 
your movie apart. Army of Darkness was 
ironical because audiences wanted it 
to be. You can’t ignore a request from 
the audience. 


On special effects 

Special effects are a trap. I use them 
only when I can't do a scene any other 
way. I tend to sprinkle them around 
like gold-dust. With the rise of new 

















technology, you can’t even see where 
the trick begins. I'm not sure I like 
that. It's a big moral issue with me. 
If you concentrate on getting the 
story right, you don't need effects: 
Hitchcock hardly ever used them. 
The accent on effects in the past 
decade has been a mistake. They 
make you lazy, and audiences know 
too much about them. 


Mariano Baino 


Director/screenwriter. Born in Italy 
and raised on the traditions of 

Bava and Argento, Baino moved to 
Britain where he directed the short 
cannibalistic fantasy Caruncula (1990). 
He is currently editing his first feature, 
The Dark Waters, a gothic horror film 
co-financed by Italian and Russian 
investment and filmed on location 

in the Ukraine. 


On horror comedies 

One of the main reasons horror has 
been so jokey lately is that the genre 
attracts a lot of film-makers who are 
doing it because they think it’s easy. 
But they don't take it seriously, and 
all the time they're trying to tell the 
audience: “This is beneath me.” 

The other factor is that from a 
Hollywood point of view, if you put 
humour into a horror film, you defuse 
any disturbing elements. Then you 
make it more ‘universal’, so everyone 
can watch it. The studios think that 
making a horror film comical will 
make it acceptable for younger 
audiences. But for me, this is like 
a comedy without the jokes. What's 
the point? A horror film has to be 
frightening. 


On America vs Europe 

Part of the American way is to flatten 
things down so that everything in the 
cinema looks the same, which really 
doesn't fit very well with the horror 
genre. Horror should have a strong 
element of weirdness. 

In Europe, in the countries where 
there's still a healthy film industry, 
you have a problem if the films aren't 
made in English. To achieve any 
degree of success, you have to crack 
the American market, and that means 
English dialogue. Britain is currently 
best placed to make European horror 
films that succeed internationally, but 
Britain has decided that genre films 
are not worth making. And I think 
that’s one of the main reasons why 
there isn't any industry here. 


Katt Shea 
(aka Katt Shea Ruben) 


Director/screenwriter. A former 
actress, Shea apprenticed as a film- 
maker with Roger Corman, becoming 
one of the few women directors 
working in the horror/exploitation 
genre. Stripped to Kill (1987) and Dance 
of the Damned (1989) established her as 
a controversial underground talent. 
In 1991-92 she directed Poison Ivy, an 
intense psychological thriller starring 
Drew Barrymore which drew > 
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4@0smainstream critical applause. She 
is currently making a vampire show 
for MTV entitled Dracworld. 


On television 

It'll be interesting to see how far we 
can go on television — the series is 
definitely horror, it’s sexy and it does 
have a certain amount of violence. 
I'd like to go as far as I can with the 
sexuality, but I think the killings 
will be more symbolic. 

I don't think it’s true that today 
television and video have become the 
predominant media for the horror 
genre. All that needs to happen is for 
a horror movie to make some money 
for a studio, and then they'll start 
thinking about making horror movies 
again. That's how it always works: 
Home Alone makes money, ’so they want 
to make 50 Home Alone clones. 





Unfortunately, if a classic horror 
movie with a lot of depth comes 
along, the studios probably wouldn't 
recognise the depth and will just 
want to make more horror movies, 
however shallow. 


On vampires 

The problem with vampire stories is 
that there have been so many, and a 
lot of them have been really bad - very 
superficial and disappointing. | think 
we have something interesting with 
the MTV show because we're going 
back to a classic approach — we're not 
trying to get by on special effects, but 
on story. In the show, the whole world 
has become a vampire world called 
Dracworld, which is very moody and 
artistic. Traffic lights have become 
decorations, foliage grows wild, and 
everything else is a work of art. The 








few surviving humans are used to 
provide blood for the vampire's coffee 
houses, The series centres on a guy 
who's trying to take the world back 
for humans, and the point is that the 
world could be a better place because 
there’s no one left who knows how to 
make nuclear bombs and so on. The 
guy becomes a famous vampire killer, 
and in the first episode it is revealed 
that his teenage love is now a vampire 
charged with hunting him down. 

So throughout the series, these two 
characters are lovers who can never 
be together. 


On depth of character 

In the end the MTV show is not about 
people fighting vampires, but about 
individuals dealing with their lot. 

I think the problem with horror 
recently is that it became very 





| shocking because directors thought 


that was what audiences wanted. But 
horror movies have been around for a 
long time, and have been wonderful, 
symbolic stories about lives which 


| have gone awry: The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame (1939) and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
(1920/1932/1941) were stories about 
loneliness and desperation. And 
recently that’s got lost, due in part 


| to state-of-the-art special effects. 


For me, the key to what horror 
movies had then, and what they have 
recently lost, is characterisation, The 
last good horror movie for me was The 
Fly (1986), because the characters were 
not clichéd. Recently the characters 
seem to have existed just to get killed, 
and that doesn't suck you in the way 
a movie about personalities can. 
Thanks to Alan Jones for the interviews with 
Dario Argento and Michele Soavi 











Lizzie Francke believes that we have looked too many horrors in 
the eye ~ and that horror’s motto ought to be “less is more” 


SEEINGIN 
THE DARK 


I don't subscribe to the horror fanzine 
Fangoria. | don't know the names of the 
special effects guys on Hellraiser If], nor do I 
monitor the vintage of the buckets of blood. All 
that, however, doesn't make me any less inter- 
ested in the horror film, for which I have always 
hada fearful affection, Call me a furtive fellow- 
traveller on the nightmare ride, if you like. But 
one that feels increasingly short-changed. And 
it’s not just that I’m not scared any more. 

Of all genres, horror film has had the hard- 
est time critically, often treated by the main- 
stream press as the runt of the litter and mas- 
sacred accordingly. It has been the specialists 
who have worked to give the genre credibility, 
whether they be the buffish and mostly boy 
aficionados who hover around the Scala cin- 
ema for Dario Argento all-nighters or the acad- 
emics who run courses on vampirism and the 
fin de siécle. Since I don’t belong officially to 
either club, I feel somewhat nervous about 
grappling with the subject. There is a certain 
tyranny in horror’s history which affects critics 
and film-makers alike. Indeed, horror specialist 
Kim Newman argued in last November's Sight 
and Sound that the pleasures of the modern 
horror film lie in an unholy communion of 
knowingness that requires the congregation's 
acknowledgment of horror’s past. 

Newman pointed in particular to Tom 
Savini's recent remake of George A. Romero's 
1968 classic Night of the Living Dead as an 
instance of a film whose nuances could be fully 
appreciated only by those with a knowledge of 
the original. Indeed, the film kicks off with the 
protagonist, referring to a visit to her mother’s 
grave, asking: “Why do we have to put ourselves 
through this charade?” It is the knowing point 
of entry to Night of the Living Dead, at which the 
audience straps itself in for the bumpy ride. 
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Later a broadcaster announces: “This is some- 
thing that nobody has ever heard about or seen 
before.” But, of course, the audience should be 
familiar with it all. It's the predicament that 
governs the modern horror film. 

Too much familiarity can breed contempt. If 
the horror film resembles a camp, ritualistic 
pantomime with well-rehearsed plots and 
ploys, it ceases to upset. A central problem is 
that whether they be vampires, zombies or itin- 
erant psychos, the Freddys, Michael Myers and 
Leatherfaces - the bogeymen who stalk cin- 
ema’s nightmares — have been unmasked over 
and over again and we've had too many oppor- 
tunities to look them in the eye. We know how 
the monster's gory make-up is applied, and also 
what he or she stands for metaphorically as the 
film’s bloated subtext floats to the surface. To 
coin film theorist Robin Wood's phrase in his 
seminal essay on horror films of the 60s and 
70s, we've seen The Return of the Repressed and The 
Return of the Sons and Daughters of the Repressed 
return once too often. Representing a host of 
anxieties to do with those taboo areas of sexu- 
ality, race and class, the monster who once 
erupted in the dark with shocking effect might 
as well walk boldly in broad daylight. 

Whereas it was once only the critics who 
read psychoanalytic film theory, now the savvy 
film-makers do too. In his hack’s guide to the 
genre, Hollywood script meister Robert Mckee 
glibly throws in Freudspeak key words such as 
the “super uncanny” to explain how a director 
can manufacture terror in his or her film. For 
all their self-consciousness, films as diverse as 
Candyman, Bernard Rose's play on contempo- 
rary urban myths, and Bram Stoker’s Dracula, 
Francis Ford Coppola’s adaptation of the vam- 
pire classic, might as well have come with foot- 
notes as a litany of readily identifiable fears are 
inscribed upon them. In Bram Stoker's Dracula, 
Coppola deals with the fact that the story has 
been bled dry by returning to Stoker's original 
and directing it like an anxious undergraduate 
of Gothic Studies keen to display all the novel's 
buried preoccupations with sexuality, oriental- 
ism, disease, modernity, and so on. 

If the dominant symptom of the horror film 
was once psychoanalysed as “the return of the 
repressed”, it now finds itself manifest as a neu- 


rotically compulsive and deadly repetition. 
With nothing left to anticipate, is not its terri- 
ble power diminished? Traditionally the genre 
has been valued because of its ability to create 
unsafe places where inchoate feelings festered 
and were expressed in snatches of semi-heard 
whispers. It is that state of dream-like confu- 
sion that I long for when I go toa horror movie. 
I'd like to be led back into those chiaroscuro 
shadows again. Something producer Val Lew- 
ton knew how to do only too well. 

Lewton's films, made in the 40s, knew what 
they were about. Cat People (1943) even intro- 
duces a psychologist who gives his reading of 
the case (only to get a mauling in the end). But 
still the film makes the fur on the back of my 
neck bristle as I'm drawn into the players’ trou- 
bled states of mind. Leaving the question of 
whether or not heroine Irena is turning into a 
panther eerily ambiguous, the film knows how 
to disturb with the merest rustle of leaves. 

This is horror at its most minimalist, but 
also at its most democratic, since it requires the 
audience to let loose their own imaginations 
rather than genuflecting to another's. The cli- 
mactic swimming pool scene is a dazzling case 
in point. As Irena’s friend Alice takes a dip in 
the dark, she grows more convinced that some- 
thing is prowling out there. Stealthily paced, 
the camera shifts its attentions back and forth 
between Alice’s startled face and the shadow- 
draped water's surface until finally the audi- 
ence is pushed into the deep end only to 
surface as bewildered as the characters them- 
selves. Of course, the implied connection 
between our feline friends and a ‘repressed’ 
female sexuality may seem hilariously obvious 
today, But Cat People is in every other way a sub- 
tle film that can still creep up on you. 

To expose the raw nerve of my complaint, I 
would like to see more horror films that evoke 
an emotionally visceral experience rather than 
just an intellectual or physical one, films that 
hit the heart rather than just the head and 
stomach. For if horror films are to be engaged 
in a knowing ritual, why not make this one 
that tips to the tragic and plunges its followers 
into the deep end. Without the possibility of a 
cathartic experience, why would we want to 
put ourselves through the charade? 
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In a modest two-storey house on what 

was once a quiet street in the Parisian 
suburb of Boulogne lives a man named Alekan 
who is one of France's greatest and longest-prac- 
ising magicians. Henri Alekan’s career spans 

than four decades and is book-ended by 
two of the most visually recognisable films in 
the history of cinema: Jean Cocteau’s La Belle et 
la béte, shot in Nazi-occupied Paris, and Wim 
Wenders’ Wings of filmed in the about-to- 
be-dewalled Berlin in 6, when Alekan was 
77 years old. 

Between these two hallmark films, Alekan 
has plied his visual sorcery on 66 other 
features, a number of them masterworks from 
cinema's most venerated auteurs. He shot 
René Clément’s La Bataille du rail, Jean-Pierre 


Melville’s Quand tu li -ette lettre, William 
Wyler’s Roman Holiday a ‘| Gance's Auster- 
litz. He was cinematographer on three films for 
Marcel Carné, another three for Joseph Losey, 
and half a dozen for Terence Young. He filmed 
Topkapi for Jules Dassin, La Territoire for Raul 
Ruiz, and Julien Duvivier’s 1947 version of Anna 
Karenina, ich remains, with La Belle et la béte 
and Wings of Desire, a personal favourite. 

It was while Alekan was working on La Terri- 
toire that he met Wenders. The German director 
was ostensibly on vacation —- though from all 
accounts the workaholic Wenders doesn't know 
the meaning of the word: for him, a vacation is 
merely a film waiting to happen that hasn't yet 
revealed itself - and still licking his wounds 
from having his one Hollywood film, Hammett, 
stolen from him and then eviscerated by the 
producer, Francis Ford Coppola. Enlisting 
Alekan on the spot, Wenders shot his cinéma a 
clef of the Hammett/Coppola affair — a film called 
The State of Things — in six weeks. Wenders and 
Alekan have been working together ever since. 
But in Wenders’ new film, Far Away So Close, pre- 
miered in Cannes, Alekan is working in a dif- 
ferent capacity. Stepping from behind the 
camera to a role in front of it, Far Away So Close 
marks Alekan’s debut as an actor, at age 84. 
Richard Trainor: How did you meet Wim Wenders 
and how did you come to work with him on ‘The 
State of Thin 
Henri Alekan: I was shooting La Territoire in Por- 
tugal with Raul Ruiz in 1981 and Wenders was 
staying at the old hotel with the cracked swim- 
ming pool that you see in the film. We were > 
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From here to eternity: 
Solveig Dommartin in 
Wenders’ ‘Wings of Desire’ 
Opposite: Josette Day in 
Cocteau’s ‘La Belle et la béte’ 





4 introduced by Isabelle Weingarten, the 
French actor who was Wim’s girlfriend at the 
time and whom I knew from Paris. Wim told 
me: “I'd like to make a film here.” He didn't 
have a script, or even a clear idea of what this 
film would be about, he just wanted to make a 
film in this location. Anyway, he said to me: 
“Alekan, if] can find the financing to make this 
film, I would like you to shoot it.” And a couple 
of days later he flew off to Hollywood to look for 
the money, very much like the director charac- 
ter in the film. When he returned about a week 
later he had the money and hired the entire 
crew from the Ruiz picture. This was my intro- 
duction to Wim Wenders. 

Is that typical of Wenders and the way he works? 
Wenders relies on intuition and spontaneity 
more than many of the directors I’ve worked 
with. He'll arrive with the sketch of a film - 
often just a few lines describing the scene, 
sometimes a scene or two that’s entirely 
scripted, but not much. The film begins to hap- 
pen when he gets on the set. He likes to allow a 
lot of improvisation and he relies very much on 
the chemistry between his actors. Marcel Carné 
and Abel Gance would have everything 
scripted and plotted out, all the camera move- 
ments and angles and the blocking of the 
actors. Neither wanted the actors to make sug- 
gestions. They kept strict discipline on the set. 
Do you enjoy this improvisational style of Wenders, 

or is it more difficult for you as a cameraman? 

Both. On the one hand, it’s very exciting to be 
in a situation where such spontaneity of cre- 
ation occurs because you're forced to improvise 
and it requires of you all the technical know- 
ledge you have. But it can also be maddeningly 
difficult. For instance, the rock concert scene 
wasn'tin the outline of Wings of Desire that Wim 
had prepared. He just decided on the spur 
of the moment to incorporate it, so | had to 
devise a very complex lighting scheme there 
and then on the set with the actors and musi- 
cians. It was very difficult, but I also enjoyed 
the challenge. 

Were you involved with ‘Wings of Desire’ from the 
planning stages? How much of the look of the film 
was entrusted to you? 

On Wings of Desire | was with Wenders from the 
start. He told me he wanted to make a film 
about angels set in Berlin, and his main ques- 
tion was, “How does one portray an angel? 
What would the angels look like?” When he 
asked me to shoot the film I was very interested 
- both visually and because of the story. We 
worked closely together on creating the look of 
the film and based the visual text on a wonder- 
ful documentary film about Berlin from the 
German Expressionist period, Berlin; Symphony 
of a City made by Walter Ruttmann in 1927, 
Wenders screened this film for the crew a num- 
ber of times and we used it as our reference. 
Then Wenders said, “Alekan, you know what 
I want, now help me to create it.” So as far as 
the look of that film was concerned, it was 
more a collaboration. But what Wenders gave 
me was total freedom to do my job. 

I'm particularly interested in two shots in ‘Wings of 
Desire’ and how you managed to create them. The 
first is the pan shot between the two buildings where 
the camera looks in at the buildings’ residents. 
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The second is the scene at the circus where the angel 
Damiel (Bruno Ganz) is walking around in the dirt 
beneath Marion (Solveig Dommartin) while she’s 
doing her trapeze act, yet he doesn't leave any 
footprints on the ground. 

I was very happy with both these shots. For the 
first we rigged up a bridge between the two 
buildings and then rigged up a chair that 
would slide back and forth on pulleys. It was a 
very delicate operation and a little dangerous 
since the chair was about 30 metres off the 
ground. I'm a little old for that kind of work, so 
my camera operator, Agnés Godard, was going 
to shoot it. But she had recently had an opera- 
tion and we thought it might be too dangerous 
for her. Then Cochet, my chief assistant, was 
going to shoot it. Finally, just as we were getting 
ready, Wenders comes up and says, “No, I'll 
shoot it.” So we strapped him into the chair and 
gave him the camera and he did it. That's typi- 
cal of Wim: people tend to think of him as a 
director who is not particularly technically 
minded, but in fact he’s quite capable. He's also 
fearless when he’s making a film. 

The second shot is an old photographic trick. 
We just had Bruno Ganz do the movements in 
reverse and then ran the film backwards and 
printed it that way so you wouldn't see the foot- 
prints. Not many people notice it, but it’s an 
important piece of information. Angels don't 
leave footprints, which is why when Damiel 
becomes human the fact that he now leaves 
footprints amazes him; it’s evidence of his 
transformation from one world to another. 

In ‘Far Away So Close’ your role is as an actor, 

not the cameraman. Did Wenders ask you to shoot 
the picture at first? 

We talked about it, but I wasn't sure if I had the 
energy or desire to shoot another film. Besides, 
he has a very fine chief operator in Jurgen 
Jiirges. So I thought I would like to be on the 
other side of the camera for once ~ to find a 
nice comfortable chair between takes and sip a 
glass of wine and have a comfortable trailer to 
rest in. Wenders was kind enough to write a 
part for me and also one for Cochet. 

You studied at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 

in Paris and then at the Institut d’Optiques. But at 
the same time you were also a puppeteer at the 

Buttes du Chaumont. Were you torn between these 
two professions? 

I adored the art of the marionettes and it was 
an old and respected profession. But I was also 
discovering my passion for cinema, in particu- 
lar the Expressionist cinema coming out of 
Germany ~ the films of Pabst, Lang and Murnau 
- and the great Swedish and Danish cinema of 
the 20s. | couldn't do both, so | decided to cast 
my fate with cinema and became an assistant 
cameraman. 

In your book ‘Des lumiéres et des ombres’, you 
indicate that you were very influenced by the German 
cinematographer Eugen Shuftan. How did you meet 
him and what was your association like? 

We met here in Paris in 1933, which was the 
time of the great political and artistic exodus 
from Germany because of the rise of National 
Socialism. Many of the cultural refugees came 
here to Paris and among them was Shuftan. 
1] worked as his chief assistant on two films for 
Carné — Drdle de drame and Quai des brumes — and 


we became good friends. About 25 years ago - 
when | was thinking about writing my book - 
Shuftan told me he too was thinking of writing 
a book on the technical aspects of our craft. 
About 10 years later we talked again and 
Shuftan said: “Alekan, I'm about to start my 
book.” I told him, “Well, Shuftan, I’m about 
to finish mine!" 

During the war you were the cinematographer on 

‘La Belle et la béte’ and René Clément's ‘La Bataille 

du rail’, which consolidated your reputation as a 
master of the camera. Tell us about them. 

I felt very strongly about both films, but I didn't 
know how significant they were until later. 
They were very different: the Clément one was 
a documentary that called for a very naturalis- 
tic style of lighting and camerawork, while the 
Cocteau was a fantasy that called for a more 
romanticised and stylised type of photography. 
You made those films during the Nazi occupation of 
Paris. How difficult was it to work then? 

Extremely difficult. First you had to shoot 
almost everything in the studio, and exclu- 
sively during the day because of the blackout 
restrictions. So the shots in La Belle et la béte that 
were supposed to be exteriors at night were sets 
built in the studio and meticulously lit. Then 
there were the shortages to deal with — not just 
film, which was carefully rationed, but food as 
well. You were only given ration tickets for 150 
grams of meat per week, and we would often 
shoot all day with only a piece of bread or two 
to eat. The conditions were close to impossible, 
And yet during this period we were given some of the 
finest films French cinema has yet produced. How do 
you account for this? 

I think an artist’s best work comes out during 
hard times. Look at the great masterpieces that 
Rembrandt and Goya painted when their lives 
were most difficult. Human beings sometimes 
need great difficulties to draw out all they have 
within them. They force you to be resourceful, 
imaginative, truly creative. And they also 
arouse the spirit of co-operation. 

After your great success with Cocteau you never 
worked together again. Why? 

It’s one of the great mysteries of my career. In 
truth, I can only speculate. Perhaps Cocteau 
felt that he had gone as far as he could in film 
with me and that he needed another camera 
operator to explore the limits of the subsequent 
films he wanted to make, some of which were 
quite good, but not, I think, in the same class 
as La Belle et la béte. 

Over the next 20 years, between 1943 and 1963, you 
worked with some of the most renowned directors in 
the history of film - William Wyler, Marcel Carne, 
Charlie Chaplin, Abel Gance, Joseph Losey. Could you 
tell us what working with some of them was like? 

I worked only briefly with Chaplin on A King in 
New York, so it was more of interest just to meet 
him than a collaboration. 

1 loved working with Wyler, a true profes- 
sional and a great director whom | had long 
admired. Roman Holiday was my first experience 
as chief operator for an American director, so 
I didn't know what to expect. The first day of 
shooting, he walked up to me and said, 
“Alekan, I don’t know a thing about camera 
technique or lighting, so I'm relying on you; 
you're in charge of that department.” He was 
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very laid back as a director and I liked him very 
much as a person. 

With Carné, | don't have very good memo- 
ries. He was very rigid in terms of the script 
and what he wanted from the cast and crew, 
and he was extremely nervous when he was on 
the set. Before he started a picture he could be 
quite pleasant. And he was usually pleasant 
after he had finished the film. But during the 
shoot itself he was a tyrant. 

To judge from your book, a film that seems to be 

a personal favourite is Duvivier's version of ‘Anna 
Karenina’, made with Vivien Leigh in 1947. Is this so? 
Yes, and it has partly to do with the fact that for 
the first time in my career I had absolute free- 
dom and control to do whatever I wanted. We 
shot the film in England and we had a huge 
budget, so if needed 30 or 40 electricians to rig 
and light a scene, I had them. Duvivier would 
arrive on the set every day and say, “So, Alekan, 
what do you need for this shot?” If I told him 
I needed two days to light a scene — as I did for 
the suicide scene in the train station — he 
wouldn't even blink. It was one of the best expe- 
riences of my career. 

During the 60s you made a number of films with 
Terence Young, who isn’t often classed as a grand 
auteur. What was it like working with him? 

It was great fun, a very agreeable experience. 
Young was a very relaxed director who would 
arrive on the set just a few minutes before the 
scene was going to be shot - like a grand 
seigneur. We had a very productive working 
relationship and I think we made one very 
good film together, Un, deux, trois, quatre, a film 


from the 


about dance in four parts, One piece featured 
Cyd Charisse, another Zizi Jeanmaire, another 
Roland Petit. For me, this was a wonderful film, 
because I adore dance. 

Let's talk about your preferences for cinematography 
~ black and white or colour? 

I absolutely prefer black and white — for me, 
colour film doesn't exist, at least not yet. Of 
course we see the world in colour, but this 
colour, especially in films, is too realistic for my 
taste. I believe film should transcend the banal 
world, and it would almost be more interesting 
to change the whole colour scheme to achieve a 
more unrealistic effect, to break through 
colour as it were. Of course, many interesting 
films have been made in colour that try to 
stretch the boundaries of the medium — One 
Heart by Coppola, the films of 
Bertolucci, the cinema of Tarkovsky — and there 
are many interesting uses of colour in the video 
format, perhaps more so than in cinema, But | 
still find it inferior to the colour you see in the 
paintings of the great masters —- Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Goya. In these paintings the shad- 
ings of the colours create a three-dimensional 
effect similar to the effect light and shadow 
can create in black and white films. Colour 
films never seem to break the two-dimensional 
plane, which is why I say there isn’t a colour 
cinema yet. 

If you could choose only three films to watch, based on 
cinematographic merit, which would they be? 

That would be a difficult choice, so I would 
want to choose five, if | may. 

Certainly. 





The first would have to be a film from German 
Expressionism, and there are so many great 
films from this period that | would be hard- 
pressed to choose one. The second would be 
Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin. Certainly this is 
one of the most widely seen pictures in the his- 
tory of cinema, but it is for good reason: its 
visual images are some of the most powerful 
images put on film. And it has also changed his- 
tory: that scene where the sailors pull the tent 
down on the bridge was taught to Soviet chil- 
dren as something that actually happened, 
when in fact it never did. That alone is a testa- 
ment to the power of cinema. 

The third film I would choose is Carné's Les 
Enfants du paradis. He might have been an im- 
possible director to work with, but in this film, 
from start to finish, we are given some of the 
most poetic images in the history of cinema. 
My fourth film would be a Bergman, and again 
there are so many | admire it would be difficult 
to choose just one. For the fifth I would have to 
choose Tarkovsky's The Sacrifice, which is a work 
of real genius from a brilliant master. 

Will you work again as a cinematographer or are 
you going to spend your time now writing books? 

I have a book coming out on La Belle et la béte 
that contains 300 previously unpublished pho- 
tographs and I've been working on another 
book about my career, though I'm not sure 
when or if I'll ever finish it. As for shooting 
another film, I've worked as a cameraman or 
assistant for 60 years, and I think that’s about 
enough. But who knows? Maybe my acting 
career is just beginning. 
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How has Hollywood film imagined 
the Jewish experience — and how 
different is the viewpoint of recent 
Israeli cinema? By Simon Louvish 
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When “the Jews invented Hollywood", 

the last people they wanted to see on the 
screen in their palaces of dreams were Jews. 
The great pioneers, Carl Laemmle, William 
Fuchs, Adolf Zukor, Harry Cohn, Lewis 
Zeleznick (aka Selznick), Schmuel Gelbfisz (aka 
Samuel Goldwyn) and Louis B. Mayer, wanted to 
sell America images of a land of infinite possi- 
bilities, a country of the imagination, a cornu- 
copia of thrills and desires. The name of the 
game was a transmutation of penniless immi- 
grants into heroes and heroines, of all the poor 
and huddled masses into Americans, fearless 
and free. Those who wished to use the cinema 
to speak in their own language to the Jews who 
still huddled in the city sweatshops were exiled 
to New York, to produce a Yiddish cinema 
which has survived only in snippets and shreds 
and a mere handful of projectable films. 

Not that Jews were totally invisible. Lester D. 
Friedman, in The Jewish Image in the American 
Film, counts 319 productions between 1900 and 
1929 in which Jews are in some way featured. 
Culminating, of course, in The Jazz Singer - the 
first film in which Jews speak. There were Jews 
who were witty, warm and comical, like Eddie 
Cantor, or like the Marx Brothers, who broke 
all the rules. The 30s saw few more solemn 
efforts, The House of Rothschild (1934) being one. 

Ironically The House of Rothschild was re-used 
by the Nazis, who stole sections of it for the 
‘infamous hate film Der Ewige Jude (The Eternal 
Jew, 1940). The Jews as destroyers of culture was 
an enduring Nazi theme, made problematic by 
the fact that it was impossible, except by vio- 
lence, to uncouple Jew from non-Jew in the art 
of Weimar Germany. Der Ewige Jude used clips of 
Jewish actors in ‘decadent’ poses to illustrate 
the pernicious effect of Jews on the ‘national 
culture’ But if one looks at the German cinema 
of the 30s one finds a remarkably homoge- 
neous ethos and style to which Jews and non- 
Jews contributed equally. A film-maker like 
Murnau could make the apparently ‘Jewish’ 
comment: “I am at home in no house and no 
country,” but Murnau was not in fact Jewish. 
There was, in Germany as elsewhere, no such 
thing as Jewish art. The most prominent ‘Jew- 
ish’ image in Weimar film might, ironically, be 
the grotesque stereotype of Max Schreck’s vam- 
pire in Murnau’s Nosferatu (1922), complete with 
hooked nose and tapering claws. 


Kosher for Hollywood 
Back in Hollywood, the studios struggled to 
incorporate the great upheaval of the Second 
World War into their product. Two films, in 
1947, examined anti-semitism: Crossfire, di- 
rected by Edward Dmytryk, substituted an anti- 
Jewish for an anti-homosexual motivation in 
the original material to investigate an unex- 
plained murder. And in Elia Kazan’s Gentleman's 
Agreement, Gregory Peck uncovers the heinous 
practice of WASPs keeping Jews out of their 
rich hotels. The Jewish victims of the Holocaust 
were not, as yet, fit subjects for drama. But a 
more comfortable model of the post-war Jew 
was found in the newly created State of Israel. 
Here at last was a Jew truly Kosher for Holly- 
wood, a pioneer of the Wild East. He was 
blonde, he walked tall, he carried a gun. He 





took Jews out of concentration camps. His 
name was Ari Ben-Canaan - Lion, Son of 
Canaan. As played by Paul Newman in Otto Pre- 
minger’s Exodus (1960), he made American Jew- 
ish hearts swell with pride. Other films, less 
effective but even more shrill, followed: Judith 
(1965) and Cast a Giant Shadow (1966), in which 
American heroes saved the State of Israel from 
destruction single-handedly. Now the Ameri- 
can film could engage with the Holocaust, 
within the theme of the victim redeemed. 

The Jew could now come out of the shadows. 
He, or she, could shout, yell, overturn tables, 
even masturbate, as in Portnoy’s Complaint. The 
nouveau Jew was here, just as other ethnic 
American groups, the Greeks of Elia Kazan, the 
blacks of Sidney Poitier, heralded a less mythic 
American image. Jewish themes emerged cau- 
tiously in the European and particularly East 
European cinema, as in Jan Kadar and Elmar 
Klos’ famous The Shop on Main Street (1965), or 
Andrjez Munk’s astonishing but unfinished Pas- 
senger (1961). But East European cinema was in 
essence a bold attempt to express the inex- 





pressible against the odds, so it was bound to 
touch on this taboo too. 

A rather different Jewish perspective was 
developing in the cinema of the State of Israel 
itself. This had begun in the 30s, in British Man- 
date Palestine, with a primitive Zionist morale- 
boosting feature Oded the Wanderer (1933). But it 
really began cooking with gas in 1955 when the 
British director Thorold Dickinson told the 
story of the 1948 War of Independence from 
the point of view of four Zionist fighters in 
Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer. The stilted heroic Hebrew 
dialogue raises gales of laughter from present 
day Israeli audiences, but diaspora Jews still 
weep in the aisles at the tragic fall of East 
Jerusalem to the aggressive Arabs. 

Ideology was the over-riding factor in a state 
trying to build a national identity out of its rag- 
bag of veterans and new immigrants. But the 
Six Day War of 1967, with its consequent occu- 
pation of more Arab lands, was bound to set a 
different agenda. For the first time, the dilem- 
ma concerned centrally the issue of power, not 
powerlessness. The Jew as victim gave way to a 
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more ambivalent hero, an oppressed oppressor, 
a lion in a mousetrap. The Israeli cinema began 
to examine this eroded idol in films such as 
Yehuda Ne’eman’'s Paratroopers (1977), Shimon 
Dotan’s Repeat Dive (1982) and Smile of the Lamb 
(1986), and Yaki Yosha’s The Vulture (1981). All 
these films examined the effect of a militarised 
society on personal psyches. 

Hollywood, meanwhile, continued to cling 
desperately to the receding myth, particularly 
through that bastion of Zion in exile, the tele- 
vision miniseries. In A Woman Called Golda 
(1982), for example, Ingrid Bergman, tall and 
beautiful, played Israeli Prime Minister Golda 
Meir, who was short and plain as a kugel. Some 
stereotypes die really hard. 


Back from the future 

The image of pristine America has been 
replaced today, to the dismay of the Medveds of 
this world, by a meaner, darker model. Not 
John Wayne but Arnie Schwarzenegger. But 
side by side with this megabuck deconstruc- 
tion we can see a counter trend, a more diverse 


Varieties of ethnic experience: Billy Crystal as Buddy Young 

Jnr in ‘Mr Saturday Night’, left; Sam Rubinek and R.H Thornton 
argue it out in Eli Cohen's ‘The Quarrel’, opposite 
representation of pristine America, emanating 
from some mainstream mavericks and inde- 
pendents: from Arthur Penn through Levin- 
son, from Joan Micklin Silver to Jarmusch and 
Jost, Spike Lee et al. 

Yet despite this tendency, in 1993 the Holly- 
wood Jew seems as far from redefinition as 
ever. Recent examples - Sidney Lumet’s Close to 
Eden, David Mamet’s Homicide, Woody Allen's 
Shadows and Fog — bear witness to the enduring 
agony of Hollywood's withdrawal symptoms 
from Ari Ben-Canaan. In Lumet’s film, a movie 
of the most amazing mawkishness, the New 
York Hassidic Jews investigated by cop Melanie 
Griffith are apparently a community of saints, 
lit, throughout, with a diffused golden glow. 
Juxtaposed against their sanctity is a secular 
Jewish cop. Levine. who considers that “these 
people are frankly an embarrassment”, and 
whom the heroine, Emily Eden (geddit?) tags as 
“an anti-semitic Jew", Levine ends the film liter- 
ally on crutches, having got himself run over 
by the villains, as stereotyped a pair of Italian 
gangsters as ever greased the screen. 


Wooden Allen 

David Mamet, with Homicide, goes even further. 
Once again, a cop, Bobby Gold, an assimilated 
Jew, investigates a murder which may or may 
not be connected to a murky past of gun run- 
ning and Jewish zealotry, He encounters a 
group of fanatics who speak pidgin-Hebrew and 
seem bent on bombing a local Nazi printshop. 
In an instant, Gold, who has hardly considered 
his Jewish background before, proclaims: 
“I want to be a part of it.” Nothing in the char- 
acterisation of the Jewish group suggests they 
are anything but fanatics akin to the fascist 
groups which surrounded the late racist Rabbi 
Meir Kahane. Yet somehow, out of thin air, Gold 
decides that here is a solidarity to be embraced, 
As the plot twists on, Gold is betrayed, but his 
decision to take sides has led him to a new 
understanding of his Jewish identity. 

What these movies have in common is a 
depoliticising of their Jewish environment, a 
reduction of complexity and diversity to a new 
myth: the proud Jew. No longer a comic sceptic, 
but utterly freed of doubt. A cardboard cut-out 
in a shifting landscape. 

Woody Allen in Shadows and Fog returns to 
the oldest stereotype of all: the Jew as eternal 
victim. Kleinman — the “small man”, lost in an 
ersatz Weimar night, haunted by an M-like 
murderer and a Bergmanesque circus. One 
doesn't have to be a visitor from outer space to 
urge Allen to return to his funnier, earlier pic- 
tures. Fine actors - John Malkovich, Lily Tom- 
lin, Jodie Foster, - are deployed as if they were 
at amateur night in Yehupetz. It is all supposed 
to be about profound fears about death and rit- 
ual blood libels and self-hate and mass para- 
noia, but the pastiche of film styles simply 
reminds us that M and Pandora's Box and Sawdust 
and Tinsel and The Face are great movies, whereas 
Shadows and Fog is not. 

The only North American films to have en- 
gaged with the issues honestly (apart from >» 
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Joan Micklin Silver's Hester Street, 1974) have 
come from Canada. Ted Kotcheff’s The Appren- 
ticeship of Duddy Kravitz (1974), based on a novel 
by Mordecai Richler, had Richard Dreyfuss por- 
traying a young Jewish hustler on the make 
with a vivid ruthlessness. A more recent Cana- 
dian film, The Quarrel (1991), directed by an 
Israeli, Eli Cohen, depicts a meeting between 
two Jewish friends shortly after the Holocaust: 
one an Orthodox Hassid, the other a secular 
poet who left the Orthodox fold. The film con- 
sists literally of the argument which rages 
between the two survivors: the Hassid, articu- 
lating the awful doctrine that the Holocaust 
was a divine response to the Jews’ failure to 
fulfil God’s commandments; the poet rejecting 
a faith he considers inhuman, but unable to 
replace it with any explanation for those 
horrific events. The central dilemma of the Jew- 
ish sensibility - the search for meaning in 
chaos — is played out in a painful tour de force. 


Power misused 

It remains for the most recent Israeli cinema, 
perhaps, to provide a further twist to the tale. 
In its examination of the impact of power 
misused, it has thrown up some powerful 
challenges to received images. Uri Barbash’s 
Beyond the Walls (1984), for instance, portrays 
the tensions in an Israeli prison between the 
Palestinian Arab political prisoners and the 
Israeli Jewish, mostly Sephardic, ‘common! 
criminals. A worsening of prison conditions 
sparks a tentative coalition between the ene- 
mies in the same cage. 

The uneasy envoy between the two groups, 
an Israeli political prisoner, is played by veteran 
actor-director Assi Dayan, whose most recent 
film as director, Life According to Agfa, was 
released in 1992. A sombre and powerfully 
acted piece, it portrays a group of Tel Aviv 
losers who meet at their regular tavern for a 
night's sojourn. The only positive souls here are 
the two Arab cooks, who are the biggest losers 
of all. (In fact, in their worldly, resigned, wise- 
cracking mode they are the mirror of a familiar 
Jewish image.) Into this melange of boozers, 
junkies and drug-squad cops comes a group of 
soldiers who proceed to sing racist songs, 
harass the women and beat up the Palestinian 
Arabs, They are chased out by the plain-clothed 
cop, but return in the morning to blast both 
Jew and Arab to smithereens. 

This bizarre, self-flagellatory movie has been 
a box-office hit in Israel, where the audience 
recognised its hidden agenda - the poison-pen 
letter from the son, director Assi Dayan, to his 
dead father, Israel’s war hero General Moshe 
Dayan: the return of a dud promissory note of 
an unachieved utopia. It only remains to be 
seen whether any distributor will be brave 
enough to show it outside its home. Barbash’s 
Beyond the Walls, also a hit in Israel, was picked 
up by a major US studio, but after an extremely 
meagre theatrical shelf life ended up as a 
dubbed video release, masquerading as a com- 
mon prison drama. Hollywood and Israel is still 
a marriage made in heaven, but not a love 
affair down on earth. 

‘Close to Eden’ opens on 11 June and is reviewed on 
page 50 of this issue 
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Recent films such as ‘Mr 
Saturday Night’ and ‘Used 
People’ offer fresh visions of 
Jewishness. Or do they? 








Like most British Jews, documen- 

tary film-maker Paul Morrison, 
co-author of A Sense of Belonging: Dilem- 
mas of British Jewish Identity, was cau- 
tioned from childhood to keep his 
Jewishness a secret and even today feels 
reticent about admitting to being Jew- 
ish or speaking about his Jewish inter- 
ests and passions among non-Jews. 
Such sentiments once typified Ameri- 
can Jewry too, though they have had 
a more visible and vocal presence 
throughout the twentieth century. 
And nowhere have they been more visi- 
ble and vocal than in Hollywood. 

American culture, high and low, 
brims with artists and creators who not 
only identify as Jews, but who chroni- 
cle Jewish life in books, dramas, films 
and television. And now a new crop of 
Hollywood films provides a range of 
popular images and familiar myths 
about what it means to be Jewish. 

School Ties (not yet released in 
Britain) tells the story of high school 
student David Greene (Brendan Fraser) 
who wins a football scholarship to 
an exclusive New England boarding 
school. As a young Jew growing up on 
the wrong side of the tracks in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, he is fast with his 
fists and smart enough to know that he 
would do better to keep his religion to 
himself. His hunch proves right as he is 
soon accepted as one of the boys and 
the object of desire of a pretty blonde 
at the neighbouring girls’ school. 

All goes well until the girl's former 
boyfriend, jealous of the new upstart, 
does some snooping and discovers the 
truth, Greene's fall from grace is imme- 
diate and total until the end, when he 
returns to win the final round, 

Although set in the 60s, School Ties 
plays like a 40s John Garfield — perhaps 
a blend of Body and Soul and Gentleman's 
Agreement (both released in 1947). There 
is even a resemblance between the 
dark good looks and husky bodies of 
both actors (in Gentleman's Agreement 
Gregory Peck is only posing as a Jew) 
and in both Gentleman's Agreement and 
School Ties the character they play is 
named Green(e). But the parallels run 
deeper, for what School Ties replays is 
the well-worn tale of good Jew in a hos- 
tile gentile world. This theme was to 
make its strongest appearance in the 
post-war period, particularly in the 50s 
when under pressure from Jewish 
lobby groups working together under 
the banner of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ject, a series of films was brought to 
the screen which promoted positive 
Jewish images not unlike the positive 
black images embodied by Sidney 
Poitier during the same era. 

The Garfield films both depict 
young Jews striving to succeed in a 
society where they are outsiders. 
And in each film, when push comes 
to shove, it is a moral imperative 
which determines the central charac- 
ter's course of action. In the case of 
School Ties, Greene is guided by the echo 
of his father’s words: “Always remem- 
ber who you are.” 

Like his screen predecessors, Greene 
is almost too good to be true: hand- 
some, intelligent, popular with both 


sexes and finally articulate, mature and 
morally superior to anyone else in the 
movie. And given that this is a message 
film, it is hard to believe than anyone 
short of an anti-semite would leave 
the theatre other than favourably 
impressed with David. 

So, what is there to quibble about? 
The problem is that the film is not only 
set in the 60s, but its message is retro- 
grade, going back to the ‘we're all 
brothers under the skin’ philosophy of 
Gentleman's Agreement. This may have 
been progressive thinking in 1947, but 
in the 90s it flies in the face of both 
reality and history, In a pluralist soci- 
ety like the US, the key operative is dif 
ferent but equal, not ‘we're all the same’. 
Further, what producers Sherry Lans- 
ing and Stanley R. Jaffe have offered us 
is a picture that reflects class discrimi- 
nation as much as religious prejudice. 
Had they been courageous, they could 
have focused on farmbelt resentment 
against Jews, urban black anti-semi- 
tism or die-hard neo-Nazi hatred, As it 
stands, School Ties is predictable in its 
progress and satisfyingly uncompli- 
cated in its ending 


Jewish mothers 

Used People moves us out of gentile soci- 
ety into a Jewish environment, a 
domestic Jewish world dominated by 
women, In some ways it is a throwback 
to films of the 60s such as Come Blow 
Your Horn (1962), Enter Laughing (1966), 
I Love You, Alice B. Toklas (1968) and Good- 
bye Columbus (1969) which continued 
the depictions of reprehensible Jewish 
mothers found in the 50s work of 
young male writers such as Herman 
Wolk, Norman Mailer and Philip Roth. 
The only difference with Used People is 
that the woman has aged a little and 
is now a grandmother. 

Part comedy, part melodrama (like 
the proverbial Yiddish stage plays 
which brought laughter through 
tears), Used People is the story of Pearl 
Berman (Shirley MacLaine), a recent 
widow with two grown, dysfunctional 
daughters with children of their own. 
And close on the heels of her husband's 
death comes Joe Meledandri (Marcello 
Mastroianni), who has long awaited 
this moment to woo and win the object 
of his affection. With charm and per- 
sistence, as well as food and poetry, he 
pursues Pearl, finally bridging all cul- 
tural chasms to bring the narrative to 
its joyous conclusion. 

The story of the happy coupling of 
ethnically and religiously distinct 
groups — personalised through individ- 
ual romance — is a staple of Hollywood 
production with roots as far back as 
the 1910s. Most often it was the Irish 
and the Jews, as in Kosher Kitty Kelly 
(1926), The Jazz Singer (1927) and Abie's 
Irish Rose (1928); more recently it has 
been Jews and Italians or other ethnics. 
But despite the Hollywood mythology, 
the melting-pot ideology never worked 
as nineteenth-century social scientists 
envisioned and the dream’'s failure is 
played out daily on the streets of Amer- 
ica as interacial, interethnic violence 
erupts. But Hollywood has always 
loved the story, perhaps because it rein- 








Past echoes: ‘School Ties’, the story of 
a good Jew in a hostile gentile world, top; 
Woody Allen in ‘Shadows and Fog’, above 


forced the aspirations for acceptance of 
Jewish producers and writers or 
because it was perceived as appealing 
to several groups at once and thus as 
good box office. 

What is interesting are the distinc- 
tions made between different ethnic 
groups and the way audience sympa- 
thy is structured into the narrative. 
Whereas the Mastroianni character is 
seen as warm, spontaneous, earthy and 
physical, the MacLaine character is por- 
trayed as cautious, compulsive and 
negative —- a neurotic housekeeper 
and a manipulative mother. There is 
little doubt that audiences will value 
his life-affirming tendencies over her 
close-minded world view or will per- 
ceive the fate of her overweight and 
delusional daughters as proof of her 
failure as a mother. 

The cliché of the putupon Jewish 
mother has become such an easy target 


for ridicule that few question its basis 
in fact. From the character's first 
screen appearance in Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar (1958) through the worst 
excesses of Portnoy’s Complaint (1972), 
the Jewish mother has served as a pro- 
jection of fantasy and sometimes 
revenge, in screenplays penned mostly 
by male writers. MacLaine escapes the 
worse abuses in part because her role 
escapes the bounds of motherhood 
and allows for romantic interest. But it 
is sobering to compare depictions of 
Jewish mothers with those of Italian 
mothers in films such as The Godfather, 
Raging Bull and GoodFellas. Here, despite 
equally dysfunctional families, the 
mother is never the dumping ground 
for all the blame. Likewise, the limita- 
tions of WASP parents as in I Never Sang 
for My Father and Mr. and Mrs. Bridge are 
presented as less reprehensible than 
those of ethnic Jews. 

Another recent film which draws on 
well-established Jewish types is Mr Sat- 
urday Night, directed, co-written and 
starring Billy Crystal. Despite some 


critical praise, audiences in the US 
reacted negatively to the sour dimen- 
sion of Crystal’s character. The film 
centres on the 50-year career of Buddy 
Young Jnr (Crystal), an ageing stand-up 
comedian who never quite made it and 
whose self-centredness prevented him 
from becoming a decent husband and 
father, let alone a mensch. The character 
is a composite of the great Catskill 
comedians of the last half century, 
from his loud mouth and offensive 
one-liners to the ubiquitous cigar. 

Like the good Jew and the Jewish 
mother, the Jewish performer, espe- 
cially the comedian, has a long film 
history. Over the years Hollywood has 
made film biographies of real perform- 
ers like Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson and 
Lenny Bruce, all of which tell the same 
story as Mr Saturday Night - that of a 
man driven to success at the expense of 
his family. 

Equally relevant is the comparison 
with Charlie Chaplin's Monsieur Verdoux 
(though not a Jewish subject) and 
Woody Allen's Stardust Memories, both of 
which drew heavy criticism from audi- 
ences accustomed to seeing their fav- 
ourite comedians in roles that evoked 
sympathy and laughter and who felt 
betrayed by the misanthropic senti- 
ments expressed, Yet clearly any seri- 
ous study of comedy must reveal the 
relationship between the unpleasant, 
the unspoken and the comic. It is the 
skill of the comedian to reconcile these 
strands and create a space in which we 
can laugh without direct confronta- 
tion with pain. When comedians fail to 
provide sufficient mediation or dis- 
guise, audiences rebel and reject. 

Clearly these comments do not per- 
tain solely to Jewish humour, but Jews 
have been disproportionately repre- 
sented as performers and creators for 
Broadway, film and television. Further, 
their brand of humour, drawing on the 
earlier tradition of Yiddish writing, re- 
lies heavily on issues such as discrimi- 
nation, rejection and outright vio- 
lence, and uses jokes and self-depreca- 
tion to salve these wounds. Modern- 
day practitioners of this tradition in- 
clude Mel Brooks, Woody Allen and 
Billy Crystal among others. In particu- 
lar, Mel Brooks’ childhood traumas 
and Woody Allen's neurotic fears have 
been translated to the screen in films 
which expose racism (Blazing Saddles) 
and persecution (the inquisition se- 
quence of History of the World — Part One), 
as well as the slings and arrows of 
being a marginal man (Woody Allen's 
entire work). 


Acerbic jokes 

To date, Crystal has preferred a sunny 
sensibility, though not without its own 
acerbic bite. But as a sensitive and 
accomplished inheritor of the tradi- 
tions of Jewish humour, it is not sur- 
prising that he would use his first film 
to cast a jaundiced but unflinching eye 
at the predecessor for his own comic 
style, the borscht-belt stand-up come- 
dian. In fashioning this character, Crys- 
tal reveals the way Buddy uses jokes to 
distance himself from those around 
him. But perhaps most telling is a rit- 


ual that takes place before each perfor- 
mance, as Buddy's brother and busi- 
ness manager pinches his cheek and 
says, “Hurt them”. 

Close to Eden, directed by Sidney 
Lumet, is a project determined to pre- 
sent Jews in a favourable light. Bathed 
in golden ochre cinematography, the 
film depicts the world of Orthodox Has- 
sidic Judaism. In a plot that is a mirror 
image of School Ties, police detective 
Emily Eden (Melanie Griffith) arrives in 
Queens to solve a murder. While in the 
midst of this closed society, she not 
only learns the ways of its people but 
befriends one of its women and falls in 
love with Ariel, a young Yeshiva stu- 
dent who is inconveniently betrothed 
to someone else. 

Like the films of the 50s, Close to Eden 
obviously sets out to create a positive 
image of traditional Judaism while 
somehow making it sufficiently enter- 
taining to attract a popular audience. 
Predictably it fails on both counts. 
Although the Jewish press in the US 
praised the accurate and respectful 
manner in which religious custom was 
portrayed, and many Jews velled 
(swelled with pride) at the sight of Jew- 
ish familial solidarity and ritual obser- 
vance, the film did not attract a wide 
audience nor does it do much to fur- 
ther an understanding of contempo- 
rary Judaism. 


Quaint characters 

No doubt the international critics who 
applauded the film at Cannes in 1992 
responded, as did many viewers in the 
US, to a set of quaint, if not exotic, char- 
acters reminiscent of the Amish as por- 
trayed in Witness. Both films offer up an 
alien group whose customs are ex- 
plained to the protagonist so we in the 
audience can understand them, a nar- 
rative propelled by a murder mystery, 
and a budding romance between the 
outsider and a member of the group. 
But unlike Witness, Close to Eden lacks 
narrative suspense or a_ believable 
romantic plotline, and probably pos- 
sesses one of the worst scripts of the 
year. The explanation that Ariel is to 
the Hassidic community what Mozart 
was to Viennese society provoked 
laughter rather than awe at audience 
screenings. Close to Eden is not so much 
an ineffectual Jewish film as an inef- 
fectual film. Whatever good may have 
been generated by this voyeuristic look 
inside a closed society is compromised 
by a ludicrous narrative and vapid per- 
formances. 

Close to Eden too has its precedents, 
especially The Chosen (1981) and Yentl 
(1983), both of which depict Orthodox 
Jewish communities, The first focuses 
on the Hassidim of Brooklyn, a world 
similar to that of Close to Eden. Based on 
a novel by Chaim Potok, who knew this 
world from the inside out, it deals with 
two young men during the 40s, one a 
Yeshiva student, the other the son of 
a Zionist, struggling to come to terms 
with who they are and how they will 
lead their lives. Lacking the sanctimo- 
nious approach of Close to Eden, The Cho- 
sen presents characters in search of 
identity in a world that rings true 
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because it is part of, rather than a 
backdrop for, plot developments. 

For Yentl, Barbra Streisand reworked 
1, B. Singer’s story of a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Orthodox community in Poland 
into a feminist fable that succeeds 
because of the heartfelt emotions and 
complex situations of the characters. 
Close to Eden fails because it tries too 
hard to valorise these people. Though 
we are supposed to judge their values 
favourably in contrast to the harsh 
reality and alienation of Emily's world, 
the truth is that traditional religious 
communities are not a real option for 
most Americans, including Jews. 


Holocaust 

Woody Allen's Shadows and Fog, is a 
homage to German Expressionism of 
the 20s and the world of Franz Kafka 
that focuses on one of the most perva- 
sive stereotypes of all, the Jew as vic- 
tim. In filmic terms, the role was born 
as a response to a short period of nega- 
tive Jewish representation, emanating 
primarily from the Edison and Vita- 
graph Studios in their adaptations of 
Oliver Twist and The Merchant of Venice, 
and a series of comedies depicting bur- 
lesque Jews, disreputable pawnbrokers 
and businessmen, The ‘victim’ films 
began chronicling the plight of Jews 
in by-gone eras, and especially in 
contemporary Tzarist Russia. Brought 
to the screen by the new breed of Jew- 
ish producers, such films include 
Bleeding Hearts (1913), Uriel Acosta (1914), 
Vengeance of the Oppressed (1916), The 
Yellow Ticket (1918), Ben-Hur (1925) and 
Surrender (1927). 

Jewish victims turn up in every era 
of American movie history. Unhappily, 
the same can also be said of history, 
with the result that many narratives 
about Jews and life centre on Jewish 
suffering. Among the more familiar 
titles are: The Young Lions (1958), The 
Diary of Anne Frank (1959), The Pawnbroker 
(1964), The Fixer (1968), Fiddler on the Roof 
(1971), Cabaret (1972), Sophie's Choice 
(1982) and Enemies, A Love Story (1989). 





Gary Sinyor asks if his film ‘Leon the Pig 
Farmer’ can be understood by non-Jews? 


Will non-Jewish people understand ‘Leon 
the Pig Farmer’? This is the question I've 
been asked most at every screening where 
the audience has been dominated by 
Jewish people, 

The answer is threefold. On the one hand, 
if you're the ‘Sight and Sound’ reviewer, the 
answer is no. On the other hand, non-Jews 
genuinely get what the film is largely about 
(stereotyping and the desire to pretend to 
be something other than what oneis) 
and find it very funny. On the other hand, 
there are a few specific jokes that only 
a Jewish audience will get. Or one very 
acquainted with the Jewish way of life. 

American cinema has largely contributed 
to the English understanding of Judaism — 
although not to my mind through those films 
which specifically deal with ‘Jewishness’. 
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The sacred and the profane: the Jewish 
mother in ‘Used People’, above left; the 
prodigal Jewish son in ‘Homicide’, above right 


The list is very long despite Holly- 
wood's reluctance to treat downbeat 
stories. Not surprisingly, the full story 
of the Holocaust has been better served 
by television, 

In Shadows and Fog Allen attempts to 
capture the archetypal situation of the 
Jew in the twentieth century, sur- 
rounded by an unstable world where 
around each dark corner lurks a new 
danger. The film's protagonist Klein- 
man is a meek petty clerk with many of 
the traits of the shlmiel which Allen has 
made world famous. The plot centres 
on the efforts of the Jewish community 
in this Prague-like city to capture a 
lunatic strangler whose victims are pri- 
marily Jews and on the difficulty they 
face in confronting this evil. The killer 
recalls monsters in previous Expres- 
sionist films such as The Golem: and 
Frankenstein. Yet despite its pre-Second 
World War setting, Shadows and Fog res- 
onates with Holocaust references. Even 
the title recalls the Alain Resnais docu- 
mentary, Night and Fog, which is itself a 
reference to the Nazi codename for the 






The peculi: of the English: Vadim Je: 
‘Homicide’ is my favourite bug bear. As a 
thriller, fine. But as an exploration of how 
a lapsed Jewish cop finds his roots 
(zigzagging from the most orthodox of 
Hassidic communities to ardent Zionists) 
itis appalling. In terms of truth of character it 
gets zero. And if you haven't got at least five 





extermination programme. The film is 
suffused by a sense of paranoia and its 
underlying message seems to be that 
when things are bad, it’s always worse 
for the Jews. 

But Allen's references are facile and 
are not explored in any depth, so in the 
end his subject is more a homage to 
cinema and its illusionary capabilities 
than a commentary on the plight of 
twentieth-century Jewry. The monster 
is finally dispatched by a circus magi- 
cian’s magic mirror that traps images 
of everything that passes before its 
view (a metaphor for the cinema appa- 
ratus itself). But the monstrosity of 
anti-semitism is not so easily annihi- 
lated, Movies may be a cure-all for the 
characters in Allen’s The Purple Rose of 
Cairo and Hannah and Her Sisters, but in 
Shadows and Fog such sleight-ofhand 
undercuts the seriousness of the issues. 


Self-hatred 

It would seem that the present crop of 
Jewish films provides only well-worn 
characters and myths packaged in 
tired formulas. A notable exception is 
David Mamet's Homicide, an indepen- 
dent production released in the US in 
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on the truth of character scale, you should 
maybe reconsider the concept. 

The films that have portrayed Jewishness 
in a way that have had influence are the films 
of Woody Allen. Or Mel Brooks. Or Neil Simon. 
Their films usually don’t deal directly with 
Jewishness but it’s therein the writing. Are 


1991 which offers some original 
premises despite the stiff perfor- 
mances and stereotypical depictions of 
Israeli terrorists. 

The main character, Bobby Gold, isa 
successful New York cop. An assimi- 
lated Jew, he has had little time or incli- 
nation for religion - as far as he is 
concerned, his identity is his profes- 
sion. Then comes the investigation of 
the murder of an elderly Jewish 
woman. At first Bobby is resentful that 
he was assigned the job because of his 
ethnic similarity to the murder victim, 
but as his investigation proceeds it 
begins to mirror his inner process of 
self-discovery and the slow recognition 
that his obsessive need to be the best 
masks a sense of Jewish self-hatred. He 
also comes to realise that though he 
may see himself as a cop, the cops see 
him as a Jew. 

Homicide explores the need to 
belong and the repercussions of multi- 
cultural conflict. In an ironic twist, 
much like the ending of Mamet's House 
of Games (1987), Gold's new-found sense 
of identity leads not to the hoped-for 
catharsis, but to destruction and 
betrayal. 

It seems significant that Mamet's 
Homicide is an independent produc- 
tion, and perhaps if new Jewish narra- 
tives are to emerge they will have to 
come from outside Hollywood. Happily 
there is once again a healthy atmos- 
phere for independent features in the 
US, with the commercial releases of 
works like My Own Private Idaho, Reservoir 
Dogs, Gas Food Lodging, Daughters of the 
Dust, El Mariachi and others. There is 
also a wide range of low-budget fea- 
tures on contemporary Jewish life that 
turn up at Jewish film festivals around 
the country and at the London Jewish 
Film Festival at the NFT. Some, like the 
British films Antonia and Jane, The Plot 
Against Harry and Zebrahead garner com- 
mercial runs. Women have been espe- 
cially prominent in this area. Perhaps 
they will even provide a new perspec- 
tive on the Jewish mother. 


not both characters in ‘The Odd Couple’ 
Jewish? Has Woody Allen ever played anon- 
Jew? Those writers who work in truth have 
defined Jewishness for the rest of ws. And 
they’ve mainly done it through comedy. 
American humour and Jewish humour have 
become almost synonymous. 

We wanted to show that British Jewishness 
is the same in some ways, different in others. 
Let’s say an established English trait isto be 
unemotional in public. The established Jewish 
trait is not to worry about being emotional. 
in New York, everyone is emotional. There's 
no conflict. In England, there is a very real 
conflict between the two styles of life. If 
I'm proud of ‘Leon’ it’s because itis a film that 
deals with Jewishness up front but in away 
that many people - Jews and non-Jews -are 
comfortable with. The last American film that 
did that for me was ‘Crossing Delancey’. 

In the US the constant updating of Jewish 
life is reflected in its best films. When we see 
Jews stuck in a time warp as if they've just got 
off the boat from Europe, it’s time to do the 
equivalent of what the women’s movement did 
years ago. Pull off our beards and fake payot 
and burn them. 
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studies in film 


SETTLING THE SCORE 


Music and the Classical Hollywood Film 
Kathryn Kalinak 


SETTLING 

THE SCORE 
“Settling the Score" situates the classical Hollywod film 
score and Its practice in historical, theoretical and : nea bei 
musical context. Kathryn Kalinak examines the con- 
ventions and strategies underpinning film scoring in 
Hollywood, investigating what has been considered 
the most influential and powerful relationship to have 
evolved between music and film: the classical Hol- 
lywood model. 


Focusing on the scores of several key composers of 

the sound era, including Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s 

“Captain Blood", Max Steiner's "The Informer", Bernard Herrmann’‘s ‘The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons", and David Raskin’s "Laura*, Kalinak concludes that clas- 
sicalscoring conventions were designed to ensure the dominance of narrative 
exposition. Her analyses of contemporary work such as John Williams’ “The 
Empire Strikes Back" and Basil Poledouris’ "Robocop" demonstrate how the 
traditions of the classical era continue to influence scoring practices today. 
256pp 29 Illustrations 19 musical examples Hb £39.95 Pb £15.95 


PATTERNS OF TIME 


Mizoguchi and the 1930s 
Donald Kirlhara 


240pp 175 illustrations Hb £44.95 
Pb $22.50 


THE WAGES OF SIN 


Censorship and the Fallen 
Woman Film, 1928-1942 


Lea Jacobs 
192pp 50 half-tones 1 chart Pb £13.50 


University of Wisconsin Press 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London WC2E 8LU 
Tel : 071-240 0856 Fax : 071-379 0609 


NEW FROM QSHGATE 


“If you want to know who wrote and 
published the book of ‘The Bitch’ or how 
many of Joseph Wanbaugh’'s novels have 
been. filmed, etc, this is the book for you 
... @ Marvellous mine of movie 
information” 

Screen International 


Enser’s Filmed Books and Plays is the 
only comprehensive compendium of 
motion picture and television adaptions of 
books and plays. Covering more than 60 
years, there are over 6,000 listings in this 
newly revised and expanded edition, 
incorporating live-action and animated 
films made since the advent of sound, 
television movies and mini-series. 

An essential tool for the serious film buff. 
Hardback 1,000 pages 1 85742 026 8 
May 1993 £45.00 plus £3.50 p & p 


To place your order: 
Tel: (0252) 317707; Fax: 0252 317446 or write to 
Ashgate Publishing Company, Gower House, 
Croft Road, Aldershot, Hampshire, GU11 3HR. 
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VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 


FILM PROGRAM 


AN INTENSIVE AWARD-WINNING 
ONE-YEAR CURRICULUM PROVIDING 
A COMPREHENSIVE FOUNDATION IN 
FILM PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES. 


FEATURES: MORE HANDS-ON 
PRODUCTION EXPERIENCE THAN 
MOST FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS. 
INDUSTRY INSTRUCTORS, SMALL 
CLASS SIZE, | 6MM PROFESSIONAL 


THE MOST CONCENTRATED AND 
COMPREHENSIVE HIGH-END 
COMPUTER ANIMATION PROGRAM 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


FEATURES: CUTTING-EDGE 
SOFTWARE, LOW STUDENT/ 
EQUIPMENT RATIO, STATE-OF-THE- 
ART HARDWARE, UPTO 2,000 
HOURS TRAINING, 


HARDWARE, 
CALL:(604) 685-5808 


OR WRITE TO: 

THE VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 
#400 - 1168 HAMILTON STREET 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA V6B 2S2 
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CERTIFICATE IN 
FILM STUDIES 


open to continuing education and 
Open University students 


This Certificate is based in Oxford and consists of 2 

eparate modules each requiring one year of part- 
time study running from January to December. Each 
module includes a one week summer school which 
is held at Rewley House in Oxford. 


Subjects covered in recent modules: 


Realism - Genre - Directors - Comedy - 
Gender - Third (World) Cinema 


For each module successfully completed, students 

can also receive a full Open University credit at 

second level. These credits will be graded and can 

count towards honours degree classification. Cred- 

== its will also be transferable in the CNAA Credit 
= Accumulation and Transfer Scheme. 


For information on the 1994 Film Studies module, 
please contact 


The Registry Secretary, OUDCE 
1 Wellington Square, Oxford OX1 2JA 
Tel: Oxford (0865) 270360; Fax: (0865) 270309 





Cyril Collard, director of ‘Les Nuits fauves’, died recently 
of Aids. What does his controversial film tell us about 
homosexuality, Aids and French culture? By Simon Watney 


THE FRENCH 


CONNECTION 


The recent death of director Cyril Collard 

from Aids casts a cloud of cultural 
beatification across his only film, Les Nuits 
fauves, which earlier this year won four Césars 
including the prize for best French film. 
Though our awareness of a director’s HIV status 
should not affect our judgement of his or her 
work, it is also apparent that any film about 
HIV/Aids will inevitably be caught up in the cul- 
tural and political struggles surrounding the 
supposed meaning of the epidemic, While crit- 
ics such as Susan Sontag have insisted that Aids 
should be stripped of all metaphors and HIV 
presented as “just a virus”, as Jan Zita Grover 
points out in Taking Liberty, “language is itself 
metaphor, and we can no more ‘purify’ it in dis- 
cussing disease than in describing a beautiful 
day or how love makes us feel.” 

France has on the whole missed out on the 
longstanding debates about the wider social 
and political significance of cultural represen- 
tations of HIV/Aids that have featured so 
strongly in the Anglo-American cultural stud- 
ies movement and society in general. In Britain 
the government response to Aids has been typi- 
cally muddled and contradictory, including 
adequately funded and effective prevention 
work among injecting drug users that has 
resulted in a steady decline in new cases of HIV, 
compared with little government funding or 
support for gay and bisexual men, who make 
up 70 per cent of cases of HIV and 80 per cent of 
Aids cases. In other words, HIV prevention work 
with injecting drug users has gone ahead in 
spite of claims that this might “condone” or 
“promote” drug use, while education for gay 
and bisexual men has all too often been 
neglected or censored on precisely the grounds 
that it would somehow “condone” or “pro- 
mote” homosexuality. 

In France there are still few state-funded 
needle exchanges and next to nothing has been 
done for homosexual and bisexual men who 
make up more than 50 per cent of French Aids 
cases. As a direct result of such neglect, France 
now has 500 per cent more Aids cases than the 
UK, with an estimated 250,000 cases of HIV 
compared to an estimated total of 50,000 in the 
UK (the countries have similar overall popula- 
tions). Half of France’s 3,000 haemophiliacs 
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became infected by HIV as the result of mis- 
management in the CANTS, the government 
agency responsible for the safety of blood prod- 
ucts. It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that 
a high proportion of French cases of HIV could 
have been avoided had the government acted 
in a responsible manner. Notions of French citi- 
zenship do not appear to extend to haemophil- 
iacs, homosexuals or injecting drug users. 

I use the word “homosexual” because French 
language and society lack any real equivalent 
to the word ‘gay’, which provides a confident 
sense of individual and collective identity in 
Anglophone societies. Thus the very group 
most devastated by HIV in France is not under- 
stood to exist as a legitimate social constit- 
uency, let alone as a constituency with special 
and desperate health needs. Last autumn the 
country’s only national community-based 
homosexual magazine went out of business, 
while Paris is one of the few leading European 
cities without a lesbian and gay film festival. In 
other words, France largely lacks the gay com- 
munity groups, organisations and publications 
which have proved effective in providing HIV 
education to those at greatest risk in Britain 
and other northern European countries. 

While it is doubtful that the French socialist 
government set out to create a situation in 
which the majority of French injecting drug 
users and homosexual and bisexual men would 
contract HIV, this is the predictable and 
inevitable consequence of continued inaction. 
Unless adequate measures are implemented, 
most members of these groups in France seem 
likely to die, apparently unnoticed and unla- 
mented. France has painstakingly created a cat- 


astrophic HIV epidemic, which at the same 
time is widely regarded as natural and 
inevitable. In London some one in five gay men 
taking the HIV test are HIV positive; in Paris 
this is closer to one in three, This is what the 
late Hannah Arendt meant by “administrative 
massacre”. And this is the context in which 
Les Nuits fauves was produced and received. 

With its explicit opening reference to Genet 
and presumably unintentionally comical hom- 
age to Pasolini in a direct lift from Teorema, Les 
Nuits fauves comes from the heart of French 
homosexual culture. The film is set in 1986, a 
moment when much less was known about HIV 
(though the film’s central character is shown 
taking AZT, which at the time was only begin- 
ning to become available). Collard described his 
film as “an almost classic love story” and at the 
same time the story of a man “who doesn't 
know how to love’. On neither level is it very 
successful, partly due to Collard’s own weak 
performance as Jean, the 30-year-old HIV-posi- 
tive bisexual protagonist. Nor are British audi- 
ences likely to respond warmly to the banal 
“Aids is teaching us all a lesson” conclusion, 
which is all the film sets out to illustrate. 

Les Nuits fauves works best as a picture of 
the psychology of French sexuality, in reality a 
very different thing from British fantasies as 
propagated by Carry On films and the like. Jean's 
bisexuality cannot provide him with an iden- 
tity which can in any way help him to articu- 
late his social and political predicament 
(indeed, none of the men in the film even 
identifies as homosexual). While 1am hardly an 
advocate of so-called ‘positive images’, it is 
surely significant that the few homosexuals we 
encounter are coded as more or less monstrous 
and freakish in what from an Anglophone per- 
spective can only appear as French homopho- 
bia. Jean’s boyfriend Samy gains a sense of the 
ugliness of racism in a somewhat distracting 
subplot, but Collard seems unable to relate 
questions of racism or homophobia to the 
specifics of the epidemic in France, where both 
have played such a major role. This is why the 
film is ultimately so depressing and so uninten- 
tionally instructive. For it illustrates with some 
insight the psychological workings of a culture 
which is so profoundly homophobic that the 


Before the storm: Cyril Collard, director and protagonist of 
‘Les Nuits fauves’, with his two on-screen lovers — a young 
passionate woman, opposite, and his male lover Samy, above 
idea of a collective social or cultural 
response to Aids on the part of homosexuals is 
all but unthinkable. 

It is typical of the film’s confusion that we 
become more involved in the heroine’s HIV anx- 
iety than in the central male character’s illness. 
That Jean has unsafe sex with his much 
younger girlfriend should surely simply make 
the point that in 1986, as today, it is not 
difficult for people routinely or occasionally to 
neglect the need for safer sex because it does 
not seem emotionally appropriate. 

Several honourable semi-didactic Aids films 


very 


ad 
have been made in the US, where the epidemic 
is running some years ahead of the situation in 
Europe. Arthur Bressan Jnr’s Buddies (1985), Bill 
Sherwood’s Parting Glances (1985) and Norman 
Rene's Longtime Companion (1990) all present 
Aids as experienced by gay men and all chart a 
movement from shock and disbelief to mount 
ing anger, action and a determination to work 
together to end the epidemic. This type of com- 
munity awareness is almost inconceivable in 
France. where a ghastly, weary fatalism pre 
vails. Les Nuits fauves illustrates the extent to 
which French homosexuals and French homo- 
sexual culture is unable to understand, let 
alone articulate, its terrible predicament. 
Towards the end of the film Jean’s mother 





tells him: “This virus can enable you to love.” 
I squirmed with a mixture of embarrassment 
and moral nausea at this pious statement. We 
do not need a catastrophic epidemic to teach 
men and women how to love. In this respect 
the film resembles author Alma Cullen's Cen- 


tral TV mini-series Intimate Contact (1987), which 

also found in Aids an extreme example of the 

universal problems of ignorance and prejudice. 
What nobody in Collard’s cinematic world 

seems to understand, let alone communicate, is 

that this epidemic has been and continues to 

be allowed to happen. And world cinema, let 

alone French, is not responding well. 

‘Les Nuits fauves’ opens on 18 June and is reviewed 

on page 62 of this issue 
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Were Italian political 
Westerns brutish, 
nasty and over-long, 
or a kind of popular 
political cinema 
with a firm dislike 
for Sergio Leone’s 
cold superhero? By 
Christopher Frayling 





In 1966 radical screenwriter Franco Soli- 

nas of Salvatore Giuliano and La Battaglia di 
Algeri fame wrote a treatment set in Sardinia 
about a young policeman working for a group 
of corrupt local government bosses who tracks 
down an elderly peasant accused of molesting a 
little girl. Although by the end of the story the 
policeman realises that the accused is in fact an 
innocent man framed because of his left-wing 
political activities, he shoots him just the same. 
The lawman's promotion prospects and connec- 
tions with the political establishment over-ride 
his sense of justice. 

By the time this treatment had been turned 
into a film called La resa dei conti (The Big Gun- 
down, 1967), the policeman had turned into 
sheriff Lee van Cleef, the elderly peasant into a 
wily young Mexican called Cuchillo (played 
with much charisma by Cuban actor Tomas 
Milian) and the setting had shifted from Sar- 
dinia to Texas. Following last-minute advice 
from Sergio Leone, the ending too was changed 
beyond all recognition. In the movie as made, 
sheriff Corbett joins forces with Cuchillo for a 
final duel with the corrupt capitalists, accom- 
panied on the soundtrack by Ennio Morricone’s 
version of Beethoven's Fiir Elise rearranged for 
Spanish guitar. After much staring and reach- 
ing for firearms, the baddies eventually bite the 
Almerian dust. 

Director Sergio Sollima had adapted the 
treatment with the help of one of Leone’s more 
gifted writers, Sergio Donati (as well as taking 
his title from one of the main musical themes 
in The Good, the Bad and the Ugly). Sollima, at 
least, was convinced that some of the original 
political message had survived the transition 
from Southern Italian to Western: “I liked the 
contrast between the superefficiency, the tech- 
nology and the scientific mentality of the law- 
man... and the subproletarian, who lived on his 
wits and animal cunning... It could have been 
the story of an American Green Beret against 
the Vietcong, or of an English officer against a 
native boy at the time of British Imperialism in 
India... Cuchillo worked as a character because 
in the audience - and especially the young 
audience — he seemed ‘one of them’, rather 
than a cold, remote superhero such as Clint 
Eastwood. It was of course the time leading up 
to the events of May ’68.” 

It was also a time when, according to Jean- 
Luc Godard’s collaborator Jean-Pierre Gorin, 
“Every Marxist on the block wanted to make a 
Western.” Shortly after May '68, student leader 


Cleef as the sheriff in ‘The 
Big Gundown’, left and above 


Daniel Cohn-Bendit went to Rome and started 
to prepare, as he described it, a “left-wing West- 
ern... about miners on strike, who fight against 
their masters, about the boss with his gang of 
thugs who attacks the workers, the workers 
who take over the mine, and so on. At one point 
there was to have been a duel.” But Godard 
reworked the project and turned it into the 
very different Wind from the East - as much a 
deconstruction of the Italian Western as of the 
American one. A fairly uncompromising ver- 
sion of Cohn-Bendit’s story was to turn up three 
years later as La collera del vento (Trinity Sees Red), 
directed by self-styled specialist in ‘class strug- 
gle’ movies, Mario Camus. 

Between 1965 and 1969 the Western — Ital- 
ian-style - provided a singularly appropriate 
way of putting over radical ideas and stories to 
popular audiences, especially in second- and 
third-run cinemas in Italy and what was then 
known as the Third World. The genre was pio- 
neered by a fistful of writers and directors 
based in Rome who admired Hollywood West- 
erns — specifically interventionist movies such 
as The Magnificent Seven and The Alamo (both 
1960) - while rejecting their new frontier ide- 
ology. These film-makers knew a great deal 
about American pop culture, had gained their 
first experiences in the industry just after Mar- 
shall Aid came to an end working side by side 
with Hollywood crews at Cinecitta and Elias, 
and shared the fascination of fashionable intel- 
lectuals for Third World politics. The box-office 
success of Leone’s A Fistful of Dollars and For a Few 
Dollars More had created the necessary context 
by encouraging producers in Italy, Spain and 
West Germany to re-too] the Cinecitta assembly 
lines for the mass production and distribution 
of Westerns. For a brief historical moment, > 
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4 the fusion of Westerns and critiques of 
imperialism seemed both interesting and com- 
mercially viable, 

So though Solinas had expected his treat- 
ment to end up looking like Rosi’'s low-budget 
Salvatore Giuliano (1961), it in fact became one of 
Lee van Cleef’s greatest hits, complete with the 
publicity line “Mr Ugly Comes to Town” (in fact, 
Van Cleef had played Mr Bad in Leone's epic, but 
that might have put off the paying customers). 
La resa dei conti even stimulated an equally pop- 
ular sequel a year later: Sollima’s Corri, uomo, 
corri (Run Man, Run, a title taken from Morri- 
cone’s theme song for The Big Gundown), in 
which Cuchillo found some gold hidden in a 
printing press and donated it to the cause of 
the Mexican revolutionaries. As Solinas was to 
recall: “The original idea of La resa dei conti was 
one of the most precise and clear-headed I ever 
had. But Sollima made it much more of a 
romance. Then he used the same character in 
another film, and he might at least have 
phoned me to let me know.” 

The cycle of ‘political’ Italian Westerns 
began with Damiano Damiani's Quien sabe? (A 
Bullet for the General), released in early 1966. This 
film, whose success in flea pits all over Europe 
surprised even its contributors, was about the 
cat and mouse relationship between a taciturn 
Gringo called Bill Tate (Lou Castel) and an 
explosive Mexican bandit/revolutionary (Gian 
Maria Volonté). As the relationship develops, 
the Mexican begins to understand what the rev- 
olution is really about, while the Gringo 
reveals that he’s only there for the dollars. 
Eventually the bandit shoots the Gringo and 
gives his share of the reward money to a pass- 
ing peon, telling him to buy not bread but dyna- 
mite. Solinas, who co-wrote this script as well, 
described Quien sabe? as a pop version of his 





in the beginning: Lou Castel 
and Gian Maria Volonte in 
‘A Bullet for the General’, 
the first of the Italian 
political Westerns 
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more prestigious contributions, in particular 
La Battaglia di Algeri and Queimada!. 

The Cahiers du cinéma group and some of the 
Italian critics interpreted this change of direc- 
tion for Italian Westerns as a mixture of oppor- 
tunism (breaking into Third World markets) 
and defusing “revolutionary discourse” by 
turning it into a bloody and spectacular circus. 
All these films demonstrated, wrote one critic, 
was that “the heart is more human than the 
robot", which was no substitute for political 
analysis. But in the process, the phrase “politi- 
cal Westerns” was coined - a phrase which Gian 
Maria Volonteé, for one, was quick to reject: “I 
wouldn't talk about politics in these terms. 
That's critic talk... I reject labels like ‘political’ 
which film pages seem to like so much.” 


School of violence 

Damiano Damiani, who had started his career 
with neo-realist scripts for Cesare Zavattini, 
acknowledged the political element of the 
films, but contested the idea that they could be 
called Westerns: “Quien sabe? is not a Western... 
The Western belongs to Protestant North Amer- 
ican culture. South of the Rio Grande, there is 
no West: there is Mexico. It’s something else... 
Quien sabe? is a film about the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, and is clearly a political film and could 
not be otherwise. Quien sabe? has the same 
structure as Queimada!, a structure that is artic- 
ulated around the relationship between 
coloniser — in this case the North American - 
and his kind of culture, his kind of economic 
power, who enters a Third World country and 
expects to be the hero of this world... The Mexi- 
can, the colonised, though, at a certain point 
realises he should actually kill the man who is 
offering him the money. ‘But why are you elim- 
inating me?’ asks the surprised American. 
‘Quien sabe?’ Which means ‘I don't know, 
because I don't have the education to ratio- 
nalise all this, so I'm killing you because I feel 
I have to kill you.” 

Another veteran of neo-realist days, Carlo 
Lizzani, got in on the trend with Requiescant (Kill 
and Pray, 1967), the story of the sole survivor 
(Lou Castel, with Mexican make-up and a Bible) 
of a massacre on land annexed to Texas, who 
tracks down the misogynist, racist Confederate 
patriarch responsible for the deed (Mark 
Damon), and who is eventually converted to 
the revolutionary cause by a radical priest 
played by Pier Paolo Pasolini. Lizzani’s major 
contribution (apart from the extraordinary 


feat of persuading Pasolini to take on the part) 
was to superimpose the theme of misogyny vs 
loving community of equals on to the usual 
coloniser vs colonised plot. So the villain is 
unusually brutal to his women and the frontier 
prostitutes (an obligatory feature, by then, of 
the Italian frontier) go on strike as a result. 

The involvement of Pasolini (at the same 
time as Fellini was making Toby Dammit, 
described as “the first Catholic Western, the 
return of Christ to the frontier” shot in the 
styles of “Dreyer, Pasolini, with a touch of Ford" 
to look like “a mixture of Piero della Francesca 
and Fred Zinnemann”) provided an unusual 
point of contact between the northern film 
world intelligentsia and the assembly lines of 
Cinecitta. Lizzani gave Pasolini - whose sunken 
cheeks made him look like an up-market ver- 
sion of Jack Palance - the key speech: 

Don Juan: “I guess you must think I'm only 
some sort of peon. I'm a priest... | guide these 
men, but not in the way a pastor protects his 
flock... our plan is to free ourselves, and this 
Book will bring in freedom.” 

Requiescant: “What will happen? The best 
crops, the pueblos, the best cows and bulls will 
change masters, and the new masters will just 
have new slaves.” 

Don Juan: (handing him the Bible): “Ideas, not 
cattle, are the most important things that have 
to be changed...” 

Lizzani also gave Pasolini the curtain line, 
which in retrospect seems like yet another 
comment on Leone's cold superhero: “Unfortu- 
nately, we need men like you; for you are the 
most expert killer of all.” 

Sollima’s Faccia a Faccia (Face to Face, 1967) 
takes the political and sexual fascism of Liz- 
zani’s villain one step further. Here, Gian Maria 
Volonté plays a Boston college professor who 
goes to Texas for the sake of his health and 
becomes fascinated by the “instinctive reac- 
tions” of celebrated leader of the Wild Bunch 
Beauregard Bennett (Tomas Milian). Volonté 
takes over Beau's gang, reorganises it on the 
principles of scientific management and, as he 
enjoys yet another spot of sado-masochism, 
transforms the brutality of the Italian Western 
into a Nietzschean philosophy of the wild fron- 
tier: “You must know that torture's important, 
it lifts the morale of the torturer... What's sur- 
prising is that a man like me could remain all 
those years watching life as a spectator, before 
he discovered the force that was within him... 
The philosophy of violence; you recall it: one 
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violent soul is just an outlaw, a hundred, an 
army of violent men, violence by masses of 
men is called history!” The professor even raises 
his bloody hand in a version of the fascist 
salute, Also Sprach Spaghetti. 

Sollima has gone on record as saying that 
the “weird osmosis” between the central char- 
acters represents the high point of his career as 
a director and that the torture sequence is a 
covert reference to the activities of the Gestapo 
in the Via Tasso in Rome towards the end of the 
Second World War (as featured in Rossellini’s 
Rome, Citta Aperta), Co-writer Sergio Donati 
believes the point was probably lost on the 
action-film audience: “The film was far too ver- 
bose; I dislike long expositions of principles in 
films, and I don’t believe you can have such 
explicit ideologies and Westerns both together. 
Sollima was far too didactic about it.” 


The damned superhero 

Italian Westerns were usually criticised for 
being too action-packed, pitched at audiences 
in the Roxy Calabria with a dangerously low 
boredom threshold and a habit of talking 
through the boring bits. So it was quite some- 
thing, in 1967, for writers and critics to be com- 
plaining about the length of speeches in 
over-didactic Spaghettis. And there were other 








surprises in store for Southern Italian audi- 
ences. According to Sergio Corbucci, one irate 
customer in Sicily was so upset by the ending of 
Il grande silenzio (1968) in which hero Jean-Louis 
Trintignant is shot dead in the snow by a fur- 
coated Klaus Kinski that he started shooting at 
the screen. 

Corbucci's contributions ~ I mercenario (A Pro- 
fessional Gun, 1968, developed from a treatment 
by Solinas and a forerunner of his masterpiece 
Queimada!), Il grande silenzio (The Big Silence), Le 
Spécialiste (Drop Them or I'll Shoot, 1969) and Vamos 
a matar, companeros! (Companeros, 1970) — were 
criticised for not being committed enough. 
Cahiers du cinéma described them as jokey 
comic-strip movies that parodied every film- 
maker from Chuck Jones to Sergei Eisenstein, 
paying lip service to revolutionary themes 
while at the same time demonstrating that 
“the revolution is really there just for enjoy- 
ment.” In Companeros another outsider helps 
the Mexican revolutionaries’ story - this time 
with Franco Nero as the Swede Yod and Tomas 
Milian as a bandit/rebel dressed up as Che Gue- 
vara. Jack Palance’s performance as a pot-smok- 
ing villain with a wooden hand and a pet 
falcon named Marsha seriously distracts from 
the central theme, described by Corbucci as 
“the calamities which capitalism brings to the 
Down Mexico way: 

Franco Nero coming to the 
aid of the oppressed in 
Corbucci’s ‘Compaiieros’, 
top; Jack Palance shows 
Nero his wooden hand in 
the same film, left 


Third World”. Palance has a wooden hand 
because Yod once nailed him to a cross: 

“How did you get down from that cross?” 

“Tt was Marsha!” 

“She pulled out the nail?” 

“No, she ate my hand!” 

The debate about the politics of the Italian 
Western in the mid to late 60s - which at one 
time or another involved such luminaries as 
Jean-Luc Godard, Simone de Beauvoir, Glauber 
Rocha, Gillo Pontecorvo, several critics on 
Cahiers du cinéma and the Vatican - is now a 
period piece. Sergio Leone was very cynical 
about the whole business and made Giti la testa 
(A Fistful of Dynamite, 1971) to show how irrele- 
vant the debate really was. As he characteristi- 
cally put it to me: “I can only say of these 
so-called ‘political’ or ‘intelligent’ Westerns, 
that when they write that I am the father of the 
Italian Western, I just think ‘how many sons of 
bitches have I spawned?..” 

Of the hundreds of Westerns made in Italy 
between 1964 and 1978, only about 20 were 
described at the time as ‘political Westerns’, 
though some of their themes and concerns 
were to turn up all over the place. Yet compared 
with the diffuse unease and paranoia that 
characterised radical films made in Hollywood 
(where then as now it is always the fault of ‘the 
system’, ‘the conspiracy’ or ‘the scandal’, never 
social structures or economic tendencies), 
these films, whatever their undoubted short- 
comings — sexual politics being one of them - 
at least present their case in a precise, clear- 
headed, even analytical way. Especially if Soli- 
nas had anything to do with them. And they 
certainly attempted to shift the point of audi- 
ence identification from the cold superhero to 
Fanon’s wretched of the earth. 

Now that the cold superhero has graduated 
from the Roxy Calabria to mega-budget, glob- 
ally marketed movies, this seems almost a 
cause for nostalgia. Or perhaps not. Perhaps it 
is more a question of “Don't cry for me, 
Cinecitta”, since some of the films certainly are 
nasty, brutish and over-long. In the late 60s, the 
political Westerns usually crept on to the 
British market cut to pieces as ‘Z' movies on the 
bottom half of action double bills, which is 
where I first saw them. Now they have been re- 
issued on video, there’s a chance to re-evaluate 
both the films and the historical moment from 
which they emerged. 

‘A Bullet for the General’, ‘Face to Face’ and ‘Kill and 
Pray’ are available on Aktiv video 
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MEXICAN 
TALES 


Low-budget sex romps, 
vampire movies and 
Westerns are among 

the genres transformed 
by a new generation 

of Mexican film-makers. 
By Leonardo Garcia Tsao 
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It’s perhaps still too early to speak of 
a Mexican New Wave, but something 
is surely happening in Mexican cinema. 
Although it might be denied by cynical wags 
who have made a career of being sceptical, the 
resurgence of Mexican cinema is not just wish- 
ful thinking on the part of government offi- 
cials. After more than a decade of crisis, a 
number of recent films have proved to be wor- 
thy of good reviews, competition at interna- 
tional festivals and commercial success, For the 
first time in years, quality Mexican titles like 
Alfonso Arau’s Como agua para chocolate (Like 
Water for Chocolate) and Alfonso Cuar6n’s Solo con 
tu pareja (Tale of Love and Hysteria) have made big 
earnings at the box office, while both Maria 
Novaro’s Danzon and Jaime Humberto Her- 
mosillo’s La tarea (Homework) enjoyed theatrical 
releases in the US and Europe. 

Part of the change is due to the current 
administration of Imcine, the state film com- 
pany which is responsible for most of the qual- 
ity production. It’s a well-known fact that the 
minute the government authorities turn their 
backs on Mexican cinema, it lapses into a coma. 
State funding for ambitious films has not been 
given so freely as it is today since the Echever- 
ria regime (1970-76), when the president's 
brother Rodolfo backed a positive if flawed pro- 
duction plan. Created in 1983, Imcine has only 
begun to show results in the present regime of 
President Salinas de Gortari, thanks to a policy 
of co-productions with private companies run 


by the film-makers themselves. This allows the 


film-maker to become more independent of 








state financing and perhaps to assure his or her 
survival in future, leaner years. 

Imcine has favoured first works by young 
directors, mostly film-school graduates in their 
late 20s and early 30s. And this is perhaps Mex- 
ican cinema's greatest asset: a new generation 
of film-makers who are supplying a much- 
needed infusion of new blood. Of course, that’s 
not to say that the older directors have faded 
away: accomplished authors from the 70s such 
as Hermosillo, Paul Leduc and Arturo Ripstein 
continue to produce an interesting body of 
work while still developing their own styles 
and themes. These are quite different from 
those of their successors. 

Despite the fact that Mexico City, where 
most film activity is based, is hundreds of miles 
from the US border, American pop culture is 
almost home-grown. The new Mexican film- 
makers have been weaned on a heady mix of 
Hollywood movies, rock music, comic books, 
Looney Tunes, MTV and Walt Disney, combined 
with national fixtures drawn from Mexican 
film myths - singing idol Pedro Infante, comic 
Tin-Tan, wrestling hero El Santo. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, the young directors of the 90s 
are more Hollywood-oriented than their coun- 
terparts of the 70s, whose influences were more 
strongly European, drawing in particular on 
the nouvelle vague. 

Furthermore, directors such as Leduc, Rip- 
stein and Felipe Cazals - who has recently 
announced his retirement - were more politi- 
cal. Films such as Reed: Mexico insurgente (Reed: 
Insurgent Mexico), Cadena perpetua (In for Life) and 


‘Angel de fuego’, Dana Rotberg’s tale of a young fire-eater 
(Evangelina Sosa), opposite; ‘Cronos’, Guillermo del Toro’s 
vampire story with Tamara Shanatis and Federico Luppi, 
above; ‘Bandidos’, Luis Estrada’s homage Western, below 
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Canoa dealt with important social issues from a 
critical standpoint which is missing from the 
work of the majority of the young directors. 
But what they lack in political awareness is 
compensated for by a remarkable film sense. 
The first features of the latest generation show 
an assured technical proficiency developed 
from both film-school attendance and profes- 
sional experience, in that most of them cut 
their teeth as assistant directors to established 
colleagues in either film or television. 

Alfonso Cuarén is a case in point. After 
studying at the national university film school 
CUEC, Cuar6én worked as assistant and directed 
second unit for national and foreign produc- 
tions (including Romero and Diplomatic Immu- 
nity) and made a few episodes of the horror 
television series Hora marcada before shooting 
his first feature Solo con tu pareja (1991). This 
nimble farce about a modern-day Don Juan 
who gets his just deserts when mistakenly led 
to believe he has contracted Aids, benefits from 
Cuarén’s dynamic sense of comedic pace and 
imaginative mise en scéne. The film has caused 
controversy because of its supposedly light- 
hearted treatment of the disease, but in fact it 
is less about Aids than about the responsibility 
to practise safer sex. Although Cuaron has cited 
Ernst Lubitsch and Blake Edwards as sources of 
inspiration, one can also spot the influence of 
Martin Scorsese’s giddy camerawork and sharp 
editing, and of Pedro Almodévar's irreverent 
humour. Following the example of his friend 
and compatriot Luis Mandoki, who has 
directed White Palace and the remake of Born Yes- 


terday, Cuaron is ready to start a Hollywood 
career. If he never returns, it will be a blow for 
Mexican cinema. 

For decades comedy was the domain of 
cheap producers who churned out low-budget 
sex romps for quick profit. Most of the quality 
directors of the 70s were too serious-minded to 
exploit the genre, so it is refreshing to find 
members of the new generation who are revi- 
talising its reputation. Carlos Carrera; who spe- 
cialised in animation at the state film school 
CCC, turned to live action with La mujer de Ben- 
jamin (Benjamin's Woman, 1990), one of the Mexi- 
can titles which has been in demand on the 
festival circuit and has won quite a few prizes. 
Cooly ironic, the film is a canny reworking of 
the Beauty and the Beast theme. In a stagnant 
Mexican town, the punch-drunk village idiot 
kidnaps a wily young girl who wants to escape 
the boredom of provincial life and so uses the 
kidnapping to her own advantage. Carrera 
manages to slip a quirky love story into an 
acute portrayal of the repressive religious 
mores and petty values of small-town Mexico. 

Carrera’s follow-up, La vida conyugal (Married 
Life, 1992), is a black comedy based on a novel 
by Sergio Pitol that cruelly dissects the Mexican 
nouveau riche through a description of sixty 
years of a couple’s marriage. Fed up with her 
inattentive husband, who is too busy looking 
after his illegal business, the wife takes a few 
lovers and tries to murder her equally unfaith- 
ful spouse. Just as the film begins to lose steam, 
the heroine turns into a matronly, female ver- 
sion of Wile E. Coyote, her murderous > 
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4 schemes backfiring to hilarious effect. Car- 
rera displays the macabre humour that charac- 
terised his award-winning animated shorts and 
reveals himself as a true misanthrope, viewing 
all forms of human endeavour — and especially 
relationships — with utter scepticism. 

Guillermo del Toro is the only one of the 
new generation from outside Mexico City (he’s 
from Mexico's second largest city, Guadalajara). 
A devoted fan of horror films and comic books, 
Del Toro made a couple of shorts and some 
episodes of Hora marcada, as well as working as 
a special-effects and make-up artist on a hand- 
ful of pictures, before writing and directing 
Cronos (The Chronos Device, 1992). The improbable 
hero of this unusual vampire film is an elderly 
antique dealer who is turned into an unwilling 
vampire by a medieval device that houses a 
blood-drinking insect. Trouble arrives when 
a terminally diseased millionaire covets the 
device in the hope of gaining eternal life. 

Del Toro dispenses with the clichés of the 
genre — fangs, coffins and fear of crucifixes, 
daylight and garlic — in favour of a melancholic 
character whose craving for blood is a solitary 
vice akin to drug-taking (here is a vampire who 
won't hesitate to lick spilt blood off a public 
lavatory floor). The director expresses his admi- 
ration for masters of the genre such as Terence 
Fisher and Mario Bava through subtle visual 
references, while thematically the film is 
linked to David Cronenberg's obsession with 
the decay of the flesh. Witty and technically 
accomplished, Cronos is a post-modern vampire 
movie that isn’t afraid to show its heart. Not 
surprisingly, Del Toro has also begun to receive 
offers from Hollywood. 

Not all young Mexican directors have pro- 
duced such imaginative treatments of tradi- 
tional genres. After studying at CUEC and 
working as an assistant director, Luis Estrada 
(son of the late director José Estrada) has so far 
made Mexican films disguised as Hollywood 
product. His first effort Camino largo a Tijuana 
(Long Journey to Tijuana, 1988), an independent 
feature shot in 16mm, is an uneasy blend of 
influences, a sort of Mad Max Walks the Streets of 
Fire in Paris, Texas. Yet in spite of its derivative 
nature, the film demonstrates Estrada’s talent 
for atmosphere and frame composition. 

His next work Bandidos (Bandits, 1991) pur- 
ports to be a Western but is in fact a collection 
of homages loosely connected by a plot about 
four children during the Mexican Revolution 
who become fearless bandits, doing battle with 
gangs of adult rivals. Estrada apes the slow- 






‘La conyugal’, Carrera’s black comedy about the nouveau 
riche, with Isabel Benet, Albaro Currero and Alfredo Sevilla 
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motion mayhem of Sam Peckinpah and the 
stylised excesses of Sergio Leone without any 
hint of personal commitment or sense of 
national identity. His next feature, Ambar 
(Amber, 1993), still in post-production, is 
reported to be an adventure movie in which the 
film-maker’s visual flair is much in evidence. 

Half a dozen women directors have emerged 
in the past four years who seem less keen to 
place Hollywood genres in a Mexican context or 
to exercise their technical know-how than their 
male colleagues. Instead, their work displays a 
common interest in establishing a female, if 
not feminist, point of view. Their stories usually 
focus on middle-class urban women and their 
tribulations in love, marriage and mother- 
hood. Maria Novaro is the best known of the 
group, and the light-hearted fancifulness of 
her second feature Danzon (1991) won it praise 
in the international press and huge commer- 
cial success at home. 

Dana Rotberg is the youngest and the one 
who has sidestepped what could be called 
‘female themes’ Her Intimidad (Intimacy, 1989) 
is a sarcastic bedroom comedy about a hen- 
pecked professor in the throes of a mid-life cri- 
sis. However, as she revealed in her documen- 
tary Elvira Luz Cruz, pena maxima, made while 
still at CCC, her key interest is the social and 
moral woes of the underprivileged. Her second 
feature Angel de fuego (Angel of Fire, 1991) tells 
the story of a young girl called Alma (‘soul’ in 
Spanish) who works as a fire-eater in a shabby 
circus on the outskirts of Mexico City, is made 
pregnant by her father, a dying clown, and 
after his death joins a nomadic troupe of reli- 
gious puppeteers in the hope of winning God’s 
forgiveness. All too late, Alma realises that an 
absent God will not answer her pleas. 

Rich with biblical connotations, the relent- 
less drama of Angel de fuego ends in a fiery note 
of apocalyptic despair. Rotberg keeps the shock 
potential of her story in check by avoiding 
melodramatic excess, while the harsh land- 
scapes surrounding Mexico City provide an 
eerie beauty. Rotberg worked for four years as 
assistant director to Felipe Cazals and Angel de 
fuego has drawn comparisons with the work of 
her Mexican predecessors as well as with for- 
eign authors such as Bresson and Jodorowsky. 

Lolo (1992), a first feature by Francisco Athié, 
is a sordid tale about the crime and punish- 
ment of a young worker who robs and brutally 
kills an old woman after he is laid off from his 
factory job. Although Athié’s film falls short 
of its Dostoevskian pretensions, he does sustain 
a dream-like mood which reflects his prota- 
gonist’s confused state of mind. Heavy with 
references to past Mexican classics — Ismael 
Rodriguez's popular melodramas of the 40s, 
Bunuel’s Los olvidados - Lolo probes the under- 
side of Mexican life through a truly Mexican 
style of film-making. 

To make forecasts is a risky undertaking, but 
it looks as though this group of film-makers 
should be able to guarantee the survival of 
Mexican cinema into the first decades of the 
twenty-first century. That is, if film production 
isn't shut down for good in the next regime, 
and if the directors themselves are able to resist 
the song of the Hollywood siren. 











How have Hollywood movies - and in particular the films 
of Sam Peckinpah — imagined Mexico, the land that lies 
onthe other side of the border? By John Kraniauskas 


Stepping over 
the border 


The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848) 

that put an end to the Mexican-US war 
was crucial for the construction of the myth of 
the West. Mexico lost approximately half its ter- 
ritory and the US gained Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, parts of Colorado and Texas, and 
California. In redrawing the frontier, the war 
produced much of the area in which were 
played out the dramas that created the myth of 
the West in cultural forms from dime novels to 
Hollywood. Thus began a remarkable history of 
US representations of Mexico - and not only in 
Westerns. In gangster films Mexico became a 
place to which outlaws escaped from the forces 
of the law or where it was possible to revel tem- 
porarily in a transgression of moral codes: to 
gamble, drink and whore - masculine plea- 
sures in the main. In melodramas and come- 
dies couples fled to Mexico to get married or 
divorced and in the openly nostalgic Westerns 
of the late 50s onwards Mexico became the sign 
of a West that had in effect disappeared. The 
frontier between the two countries was trans- 
formed into a horizon of possibility. 

Of course, the problem was that since 1848 
there could no longer be another West on the 
other side of the border, only Mexico. “Mexico 
lindo!” says Angel as Sam Peckinpah’s epony- 
mous Wild Bunch reach the Rio Grande and 
look over the border. “Just looks like more 
Texas ‘far as I’m concerned,” responds the 
Texican Tector Gorch. It is the contradiction 
between this desire for the myth and the real- 
ity of the Mexican nation-state that has made 
the border zone such an unstable, violent and 
attractive place. As in Orson Welles’ Touch of Evil, 
the legal and illegal are inextricably inter- 
twined in the border towns of San Diego and 
Tijuana. The US detective Quinlan plants evi- 
dence and assassinates in the name of the law 
and is right; his counterpart Vargas must resort 
to treachery to uphold it, and is wrong. 

And the more the border divides, the more it 
also joins. In early 1992 the local US authorities 
built 12 km of a new Border Wall separating 
San Diego and Tijuana. It is made from corru- 
gated iron sheets used for the temporary land- 
ing strips of Operation Desert Storm. On it a 
protester has sprayed: “Ni ilegales, ni crimi- 
nales/Trabajadores internacionales” (Neither 
illegal, nor criminal/International workers). 
Years before, after the Vietnam defeat, accord- 
ing to Paul Virilio in his book War and Cinema, 
the electronic MacNamara Line - “consisting of 
fields of acoustic... and seismic... detectors” — 
was transferred to the Mexican-US border “with 
the supposed aim of detecting illegal immi- 
grant workers”. The border zone, crossed in 
both directions by capital and desire, is thus | 
constituted as a sensory field that is both 
acoustic and visual. Son et images: the raw mate- 























rials of the film industry. It should come as no 
surprise that Hollywood was founded in this 
border area - just next door to Mexico, one of 
the industry's most important fictions — by film 
impresarios escaping the law of copyright. 

It is perhaps no surprise either that from 
this location Hollywood fabricated a series of 
racist stereotypes to populate its fictional Mex- 
ico: from the greaser through the blood-thirsty 
bandido to the meek and cowardly peons. Most 
commentators see the representations of Mexi- 
cans in the films of Peckinpah as fitting into 
this mould - quoting, for example, the mass 
slaughter of Mexican soldiers at the end of The 
Wild Bunch, the objects and means of the out- 
laws’ bid for glory through death. But The Wild 
Bunch in fact confronts both the myths of the 
West and of the Mexican Revolution through a 
dramatisation of the pathology of masculine 
heroism and of violent authority. 

The Wild Bunch begins with a failed bank rob- 
bery and a shoot-out that turns into a civilian 
massacre, after which the bunch are pursued 
over the US-Mexican border by a group of 
bounty hunters led by Thornton - a former 
partner of the bunch’s leader Pike. In northern 
Mexico the revolution is being fought out by 
the Federal forces of Mapache, the forces of 
Pancho Villa and Indian guerrilla forces. The 
bunch strike a deal with Mapache to steal arms 
from the US forces patrolling the border but 
allow their member Angel to keep a box of guns 
for the Indian guerrilla forces he supports. But 
their Mexican dream is shattered by the sexual 
and political rivalry between Angel and 
Mapache. Mapache tortures and kills Angel; the 
bunch decide to turn their backs on the money 
and affirm Western codes of masculine solidar- 
ity by killing Mapache. A massacre ensues in 
which the bunch are killed. The end of the film 
suggests two possible futures; the kind of free- 
dom represented by the guerrilla forces 
(remember Vietnam — Peckinpah once said of 
his film that it represented what happens 
“when killers go to Mexico") or the despotism 
represented by the child Federal soldier intoxi- 
cated by Mapache’s bravery who finally kills 
Pike and survives. 

Stereotypes may be the currency of many 
Hollywood films, but Peckinpah was far from 
being a conventional Hollywood director. He 
took a genuine interest in Mexican novels, pho- 
tography and popular music, and episodes in 
Buss Kulik’s Villa Rides (1968), written by Peckin- 
pah and Robert Towne, have their origins in 
Martin Luis Guzman’s El aguila y la serpiente (The 
Eagle and the Serpent, 1928), one of the most 
important novels of the Mexican Revolution 
(for example, the scene where revolutionary 
leader Pancho Villa’s sadistic right-hand man 
Fierro guns down a group of prisoners for plea- 
sure}, Any stereotyping of Mexicans here has 
certain of its origins, then, in a common trope 
of the literature of the Mexican Revolution — 
the idea of the barbarous Villista masses — that 
is consolidated through class-based stereotypes 
in post-revolutionary Mexico. Thus a history of 
complex cultural mediations begins to make 
itself apparent, which if pursued I am sure 
would begin to undermine the notion of 
authenticity which the nationalist charge of 
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Searching for salvation: Warren Oates in ‘Alfredo Garcia’ 





stereotyping needs in order to have any politi- 
cal force. It is well known that during the revo- 
lution Villa himself performed for the camera, 
providing footage for Hollywood film compa- 
nies (such newsreels provided Peckinpah with 
material for some of the battle scenes shot for 
The Wild Bunch, most of which were lost in the 
editing). At this level, then, the film becomes a 
dialogue about visual representations of the 
Mexican Revolution. 

Peckinpah's most Mexican film is Bring Me the 
Head of Alfredo Garcia. Its narrative is driven by a 
corrido — a kind of Mexican popular ballad - 
composed by Elita as she and her partner Ben- 
nie leave the tourist circuit in search of Alfredo 
Garcia's grave. The corrido tells Bennie’s story up 
to the events of the film and it is its echoes in 
Bennie’s mind after Elita’s death that motivate 
the rest of the narrative, namely the taking of 
Alfredo Garcia's head to El Jefe, whose demand 
begins the action. The use of the corrido form 
also tells us that Bennie will die - not explicitly, 
but because traditionally corridos are composed 
to remember the dead. In this film, Mexican 
‘sound’, the corrido, acts as a narrative support 
of the visual text. 

The plot of the film has the simplicity and 
violence of popular Mexican melodramatic 
forms. Alfredo Garcia has seduced and made 
pregnant the daughter of El Jefe, a powerful 
landowner who insists on exacting despotic 
revenge, ostensibly for the stain on his family’s 
honour. He offers a $1 million dollar reward for 
the seducer’s head and his employees set out to 
fetch it. They come across Bennie, who believes 
this may be his “ticket”, his “way up”. In the 
event he destroys his own life and that of Elita: 
everyone dies in this film, even El Jefe. 

The story begins with the question “Who is 
the father?”, asked by El Jefe of his daughter. 
The answer, “Alfredo Garcia’, extracted in a 
spectacle of patriarchal violence, visibly disap- 
points him both as a challenge to his sense of 
paternal authority and because of what he per- 
ceives as Garcia's betrayal. As El Jefe mutters, 
“He was like a son to me.” Garcia has trans- 
gressed familial law and must pay for it. 

After the deaths of Elita, most of Garcia's 
family and El Jefe’s intermediaries, Bennie 
delivers Garcia's head on the day of the baptism 
of E1 Jefe’s grandson. Motivated by revenge and 
addicted to the power with which he is en- 
dowed by his revolver, Bennie refuses the 
reward and guns down the bodyguards. He 
then confronts El Jefe, whose daughter insists 
that he kill her father too. He does, and leaves 








with the head and the money. Finally, he too is 
riddled with bullets by El Jefe’s employees. 

The critic Raymond Bellour once described 
Hollywood as a “machine for the production of 
the couple” Nothing could be further from the 
case than Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia, 
which is full of broken couples and bodies and 
at whose narrative centre is a grave containing 
a macabre coupling with no future: the dead 
Elita and the headless Alfredo Garcia. This the- 
atre of death is another of Peckinpah’s scenar- 
ios for the acting out of the pathology of 
masculine codes — the killing of the father (El 
Jefe) and castration (the beheading of Garcia) - 


as well as for the violence against women so | 


central to other of his films, in particular The 
Wild Bunch and Straw Dogs. Elita is the voice of 
some authority: she composes the corrido. She 
also represents the possibility (or threat) of 
social normalisation — in Hollywood terms, of 
the couple - and from the point of view of the 
Western, road-movie and thriller genres (ele- 
ments in Alfredo Garcia), of feminisation. 

Bennie’s determination to decapitate Garcia 
(also an ex-lover of Elita) follows her attempted 
rape by a biker whom he kills, The beheading 
thus becomes the form through which Bennie 
will exact masculine revenge. The closer they 
get to the grave, the closer Bennie and Elita’s 
relationship becomes. Once they arrive, how- 
ever, the potential ‘couple’ is destroyed: as Ben- 
nie is about to cut off Garcia's head, Elita is 
killed. Bennie leaves her body in pursuit of the 
head, which he eventually recovers. Now it 
occupies Elita’s position next to him in the car. 
The head oscillates between being a bodiless 
buddy with whom Bennie converses, argues 
and drinks, and a non-transcendent piece of 
dead meat in a bloody bag covered with flies. 

Yet despite its undoubted Mexican cultural 
specificity, the geographic specificity of the 
film is undermined by a text inserted towards 
the end as information that tells the audience 
that Bennie is leaving with Garcia’s head for 
El Jefe’s hacienda, located in some unspecified 
place in Latin America. The significance of 
Mexico here is very different from in Peckin- 
pah’s other films, where the frontier acts as a 
horizon crossed either in a crazed assertion of 
US authority (Major Dundee, 1964) or to escape 
the law and the disappearance of the West (The 
Wild Bunch, The Getaway, 1972), or which is 
refused in an assertion of the myth of the West 
with which the characters die (Pat Garrett and 
Billy the Kid, 1973). Bring Me the Head of Alfredo 
Garcia creates an ambiguous and mythic space 
out of Mexican materials, a border zone 
between the Mexico it so strongly refers to and 
the West it is not. 

In this imaginary place constructed from 
both Mexican and US materials, there is no 
regeneration through violence. No one will 
remember Bennie’s Song. Romantic heroics are 
instead exhibited as pathology and the search 
for glory and transcendence undermined by 
the slow-motion finality of the bullet-impacted 
body. Such scenes - the hallmark of Peckin- 
pah’s films - contain some critical content. But 
the price paid is high: in Peckinpah’s post-West 
vision, there is no hope at the border. 

I would like to thank Tim Girven for his help 
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Rep is in retreat; the Electric 
is under threat. Sight and 
Sound asked Nick James 
to report on art-house 
cinemas in seven cities 


The Electric in Portobello Road, Britain's 

oldest commercially operating cinema, is 
in the hands of the receivers. The Everyman in 
Hampstead, which has long tailored its films in 
natty combinations, is rumoured to be consid- 
ering an almost total reliance on bespoke new 
films. Meanwhile, the Scala in King’s Cross, 
which has staved off the imminent closure 
threatened as a result of its prosecution for 
screening Stanley Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange, 
remains in a perilous position, 

Such cinemas are among the best known in 
London where, until recently, serious filmgoers 
could be expected to congregate in numbers. 
That desperate measures have been visited on 
all three marks an escalation of a process 
which has been going on since the mid 80s. At 
first it was a matter of cinemas which had 
struggled with daily mixed programming, 
such as the Ritzy in Brixton, switching to all- 
week runs of new films. More recently, cinemas 
which derive their reputations from the pro- 
gramming style known as repertory are facing 
tough economic decisions. Clearly, repertory 
is in retreat. 

In its archetypal form, repertory offers a dif- 
ferent strand of films each day in double or 
triple bills. A typical Everyman programme 
from Febuary 1990 ran like this: Thursday The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being; Friday Heathers plus 
Parents; Saturday sex, lies and videotape plus Dan- 
gerous Liaisons; Sunday matinee The Cabinet of Dr 
Caligari plus Metropolis plus Pandora’s Box; Sun- 
day evening Tampopo plus Babette’s Feast; Mon- 
day Thérése plus Les Anges du péche plus The Passion 
of Joan of Arc; Tuesday Double Indemnity plus The 
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Postman Always Rings Twice plus Mildred Pierce; 
Wednesday Mystic Pizza plus Beaches. The Electric 
or the Scala would have added a Saturday late 
double bill to the mix. The idea was that those 
with a particular interest in cinema, the true 
cinephiles, would want to see as much cinema 
as possible on the big screen. Rep’s virtue was 
that it took snapshots through film history, 
plumbing the depths of available prints. 

The idea that rep in Britain’s capital might 
be restricted to the Riverside Hammersmith 
and the NFT prompted a desire to discover why 
rep no longer seems viable. Film writers in 
seven major cities investigating their local spe- 
cialist cinemas discovered that while much of 
the rich mix of rep has been watered down to 
the point where the completist train-spotter 
ethos has been all but abandoned, new strate- 
gies for maintaining a sense of cinema outside 
the mainstream have emerged. 

For me, the terms for such a cinema - inde- 
pendent, alternative, art-house - are fraught 
with confusion. Most cinemas outside London 
depend on local subsidy and/or BFI support, 
both of which come with bureaucratic strings 
attached. They can therefore hardly be 
described as independent. Alternative is more 
accurate, but is too hopelessly tied to the 60s 
ethos. That leaves art-house - the term most 
used by the industry and the most difficult to 
pin down. Cinemas such as the Everyman in 
London or the Filmhouse in Edinburgh typify 
what we think of as art-house cinemas, and it’s 
arguable that repertory played a large part in 
forming that image. Certainly the image of an 
art-house film seems to have shifted over the 
decades from something deadly earnest in 
black and white with subtitles to something 
polished and colourful, possibly violent and 
sexy, that carries its sense of artistic prestige 
purely from being perceived as a quality prod- 
uct. The challenge for the managers and pro- 
grammers of cinemas is to adapt their 
programmes and buildings accordingly. 

Under threat is a particular and much-loved 


cinemagoing lifestyle. My own addiction to cin- 
ema was confirmed at an all-night film noir pro- 
gramme at the Scala in 1982. The five films 
shown have merged into a single passionate 
epic in my memory, aided in part by the fact 
that Robert Mitchum starred in three of them. 
The stepped platforms below the entrance level 
had no seats and these wooden terraces were 
the favourite spot for friends to drink the night 
away in a near-dream state. 

While beer and bare floors were probably 
peculiar to the Scala, the atmosphere of 
relaxed fandom, surplus raincoats and styro- 
foam cups is instantly recognisable to serious 
cinephiles. At film theatres in most major cities 
a culture of enthusiastic amateurism had 
evolved which is now deeply unfashionable, 
and, to coin a phrase, not economically viable. 
As Everyman manager Peter Howden explains: 
“Rep was started in an age of innocence. 
Nobody in the late 60s and 70s was in business. 
You just lived from one week to the next and 
nobody cared about cash projections. You got 
the money at the door and spent it on making 
improvements... putting the seats back 
together. Now it’s more boring. You still lurch 
from crisis to crisis, but the trouble is they’re 
not very interesting crises.” 

The boost in cinema attendances in the late 
80s, achieved largely by the multiplexes, has 
shown that filmgoers have become more 
responsive to high-quality technical presenta- 
tion, to THX or Dolby SR sound systems, highly 
reflective screens and accurate floor rake. The 
multiplexes were built in response to the mas- 
sive proliferation of home video, and by the 
early 90s their prime target audience of 18 to 
24-year-olds was one which had grown up with 
VCRs. It is true, according to most of the man- 
agers and programmers interviewed for this 
article, that even the cinephile part of this 
audience has no particular preference for see- 
ing films on the big screen rather than at 
home. They disagree, however, as to whether 
sell-through video, as recently embraced by art- 
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house distributors, is a factor in rep’s decline. 
It’s more the case that home taping of rep sta- 
ples such as Rumble Fish and Paris, Texas has 
killed off a large part of their repertoire. 

Unlike some of the threatened London cine- 
mas, those in other cities always play a role as 
the purveyors of new films as well as of cinema 
history. As such they are able to be more flexi- 
ble in their response to commercial pressures, 
an important factor since they are the cinemas 
most affected by multiplex competition. 

Yet cinemas such as the Tyneside in Newcas- 
tle have learned the painful lesson that new 
art-house films are finding fresh routes to the 
public. Mainstream distributors are buying the 
likes of Reservoir Dogs, Damage and Strictly Ball- 
room and running them concurrently in the 
multiplexes and art houses. The distributor- 
inspired breakdown of what was a cosy situa- 
tion for the regional art houses, who at one 
time could be sure to get all the films they 
would wish to run, means that it is more essen- 
tial than ever to retain a loyal audience and do 
their best to sell every part of the programme. 

The heightened atmosphere of commercial 
imperative leaves even the subsidised theatres 
in a tricky position. Most of them have an edu- 
cational remit to fulfil which is also a factor in 
retaining BFI support. On the one hand, they 
must continue to get good audiences if they 
want first-run art-house films from the distrib- 
utors. On the other, they can’t be seen to dupli- 
cate the role of mainstream commercial 
cinemas or they’d risk losing the program- 
ming, print and publicity support of the BFI’s 
regional programming unit. 

At the educational end of this dilemma is a 
cultural anxiety: if rep programming disap- 
pears, where will you be able to see the classic 
cinema of the past as exemplified by the Sight 
and Sound critics’ top ten list? Cinema program- 
mers such as Judy Dames at the Midland Arts 
Centre say that they can get audiences for film 
classics such as La Régle du jeu, but not enough 
reliable or affordable prints to make intensive 


progamming of such films work. This puts the 
onus on those independent distributors who 
are prepared to take the risk of putting out 
expensive re-issues. Otherwise, access to the 
film canon will be increasingly maintained by 
on-site video shops such as those maintained at 
Filmhouse and the Tyneside. 

In the case of new films, the dilemma is 
more acute. Multiplexes such as the MGM in 
Stockport are experimenting with a single art- 
house-devoted screen, but not in any big way. 
The real threat comes from the way art-house 
films have gained value in the mainstream. 
There have always been films that have crossed 
over to a wider public, but increasingly the 
kind of films being picked up by the main art- 
house distributors — Artificial Eye, Electric and 
Metro Tartan - seem chosen for their crossover 
potential, with the result that mainstream and 
art-house cinemas find themselves struggling 
over the same film. Ironically, it is films in this 
area — for example, Betty Blue, Blue Velvet and the 
Jean de Florette/Manon des sources pairing — that do 
well in the art houses and therefore often 
appear again and again in their programmes. 
Yet for Pete Buckingham of Recorded Pictures, 
whose company runs the Cameo in Edinburgh 
and has just announced the redevelopment of 
the Brixton Ritzy into a five-screen complex, 
art-house and crossover films constitute an 
under-exploited market. 

Against considerable cynicism from other 
operators, Buckingham is claiming that there 
are more than enough suitable films to run his 
five-screen complex. “We went through the list 
of 1991 releases and there were 68 that we 
classified as art house, not on what we would 
have played, but on the number of films that 
were released in art-house cinemas. That’s more 
than one a week. Add to that borderline films 
such as Grand Canyon and Peter’s Friends and 
there are more than 100 a year.” 

As Buckingham sees it: “The last bastions of 
the single-screen cinema in this country are 
the art houses, and they can continue to subsist 


because they haven't had any proper competi- 
tion. While mainstream cinema exhibition has 
gone through a huge revolution so that multi- 
plexes now have 60 per cent of the market 
share, there hasn’t been any art-house invest- 
ment into the sort of comfort and services that 
the mainstream operations are giving, primar- 
ily because the buildings themselves resist 
these changes.” 


Catherine O'Flynn 

The Triangle 

Capacity: 177 

Prices: £3.50 (£3 students and members, 
£2.50 concs), matinees Mon-Fri £2.50 

The Midland Arts Centre 

Capacity: 144 

Prices: £3.50 (£2.75 concs), matinees £2.25, 
children’s films £1.75 


For a city still perceived as aesthetically chal- 
lenged, Birmingham is well served by two spe- 
cialist cinemas. The Triangle, situated on the 
north side of the city centre, is a long-estab- 
lished alternative cinema. Subsidised by Aston 
University and supported by the BFI, it tends to 
get the lion’s share of art-house first runs such 
as Bad Lieutenant. The smaller cinema in the 
Midland Arts Centre, set in the pleasant sur- 
roundings of Cannon Hill Park, makes creative 
use of second-run availability to lure a broader 
audience to art-house movies. Discussions are 
in progress for the two cinemas to co-ordinate 
their programmes and they have already col- 
laborated on a Celluloid Sinatra season. 

Cuts in education funding combined with 
pressure from distributors for longer runs have 
dampened the risk-taking elan of the Triangle’s 
early days. The typical mix now is for films like 
Bad Lieutenant or Unforgiven to support the more 
traditional Bufuel or Cassavetes seasons. As 
programmer Pete Walsh explains: “We do far 
less rep now than before, partly because of > 
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< the increase in the minimum cost guarantee 
charged by distributors for old prints.” On the 
other hand, following MGM’s decision to aban- 
don the idea of devoting one screen of the city’s 
multiplex to a “Cutting Room” experiment of 
art-house programmes, mainstream competi- 
tion for first-run films has all but disappeared. 
Utilitarian but comfortable, with a basic snack 
bar catering mainly to serious men in beards, 
the Triangle is a fun place with an infectious 
atmosphere of film fanaticism. 

If the Triangle’s clientele are true believers, 
then the Midland Arts Centre, subsidised by 
Birmingham City Council and the West Mid- 
lands Arts Association, preaches largely to the 
unconverted in the hope of increasing the audi- 
ence for art-house or classic films. Thus the 
release of Walt Disney’s Beauty and the Beast is 
seen as an opportunity to show La belle et la béte, 
which then leads into a mini-season of Cocteau. 
By exploiting such opportunities to mix the 
popular and less familiar, programmer Judy 
Dames has increased overall attendances. 

“I haven't been doing it for very long,” 
admits Dames, “but by showing films in runs 
shorter than a fortnight and then bringing 
them back I’ve managed a 20 per cent increase. 
I probably-show more conventional films than 
the Triangle but also, as part of an arts centre, 
I programme films that relate to what’s going 
on in other parts of the building. As part of 
Birmingham’s Towards the Millennium cele- 
brations we showed a season of 20s films such 
as The Jazz Singer, Hitchcock’s Blackmail and 
some Buster Keaton.” 

Whether she’s screening Howards End or New 
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Queer Cinema, Dames programmes for mood 
slots, making provision for serious solo mid- 
week visits as well as more lightweight week- 
end nights out. There’s also room for a little 
old-fashioned enthusiasm: the rise in art-house 
video is not seen as a threat, but rather as a 
chance to show La Régle du jeu on the big screen 
to those initiated by VCR. 


CARDIFF 


David Prothero 

Chapter 

Capacity: Screen 1: 194, Screen 2: 68 
Prices: matinees £1.20, early evening £3 
(£2 concs including members Sun-Thur), 
evenings £3.50 (£2.50) 


Chapter is a subsidised twin-screener in a busy, 
barely out-of-town arts complex. Manager and 
programmer Linda Pariser’s strategy is to plug 
the gaps left by Cardiff’s high-street cinemas: 
“to be different from them.” Chapter screens a 
first-run feature nearly every day drawn from a 
fairly standard selection of fringe and foreign 
new releases together with relevant rep mater- 
ial, quality second runs and re-release classics. 
A stress on support information, theme and 
context testifies that Pariser - who arrived 
18 months ago - aims to re-emphasise an edu- 
cational remit. 

The attitude to Chapter from the city centre 
screens has been dismissive. Cardiff doubled its 
in-town auditoria in 1991 with the five-screen 
Capitol Odeon, but with a few failed foreign- 
language days behind them, mainstream man- 
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agers have opted to fill surplus screen space 
with duplicate titles rather than more mar- 
ginal movies. In the past five years Chapter has 
increased its potential to attract first-run 
movies by lengthening play dates. The increas- 
ingly youth-oriented nature of many recent 
debuts - for example, Reservoir Dogs and Man 
Bites Dog - has further boosted its status. 

Chapter’s top earner for 1991-92 was Deli- 
catessen. With all but two of its 14 Screen 1 
nights sold out, Reservoir Dogs was the big suc- 
cess of the last financial year and was subse- 
quently screened at the Capitol. Realising that 
more errant product - for example, Almodévar, 
Akira, Slacker, Hartley, Man Bites Dog - would not 
travel as well, Chapter has earned exclusive 
rights to a series of attractive draws. An ill- 
equipped city centre passed on Bad Lieutenant; 
Pariser predicts capacity for it at Chapter. She 
believes that films such as The Crying Game and 
The Public Eye would have done better as Chapter 
first runs and hopes to attract such titles to the 
cinema in future. 

Pariser is unworried by the increased avail- 
ability of art-house video titles, arguing that: 
“If video increases cinema literacy, that can 
only be a good thing.” She points out that video 
has made viewers more aware of screen ratios, 
heightening their desire to see movies in opti- 
mum formats. She would sell tapes from the 
box office if she could. 

Chapter’s systematically revamped auditoria 
have contributed to its success: city-hopping 
punters noted that Reservoir Dogs in Chapter 
Screen 1 Dolby beat Capitol hands down. 
A high-visibility downstairs bar seeks to make 





film-going more of a night out than the circuit 
cinemas manage, though some of Chapter's 
regulars claim to have problems with the bar's 
snooty atmosphere. 

Chapter will publish its cinema programme 
monthly in a separate brochure from Septem- 
ber 1993 and Pariser hopes that the shorter 
lead times will enable her to respond more 
dynamically to television programming — the 
real competitor in educative scheduling — and 
to tussle more wholeheartedly with town 
centre trends. A Europa bursary to promote 
continental films is also seen as a means of 
enhancing the cinema’s profile. 


Alan Morrison 

The Cameo 

Capacity: Screen 1: 253, Screen 2:75, 

Screen 3: 66 

Prices: Screen 1: £4,15 (99p before 5.30pm, 
half price Mon £2.07), Screens 2 and 3: £3.85 
(99p before 5.30pm, half price Mon £1.90) 
Filmhouse 

Capacity: Screen 1: 285, Screen 2: 101 

Prices; matinees £2 (£1.50 concs), early 
evening £2.50 (£2), evening £3.60 (no concs), 
bargain Wednesday matinee 50p 














The expansion from one to three screens of 
Edinburgh’s commercially run Cameo in 1991 
has had a mixed effect on the nearby Film- 
house. Establishing a reputation for showing 
accessible art-house and specialist mainstream 
titles, the Cameo has snatched films such as 


Reservoir Dogs, Damage and Tous les matins du 
monde from its neighbour and rival. The result, 
according to the Cameo’s management, is a 
significant boost in overall art-house atten- 
dances in the city. 

The Filmhouse has enjoyed good audiences 
for short second runs of similar films without 
denting its credibility as an alternative cinema. 
Plans to add a third screen should strengthen 
its potential to secure fought-over titles by 
enabling it to provide the longer runs that are 
required to appease distributors. The battlefield 
lies open for the successor to Jim Hickey, who 
moves on this summer after 14 years as the 
Filmhouse’s director, 

With a self-replenishing student audience, 
figures for repertory screenings in both cine 
mas have remained steady. Any slight drop can 
be attributed to an increase in the number of 
screens rather than to the video market. The 
Filmhouse is constantly expanding its video 
shop and according to Hickey: “Videos are in 
big demand. We carry over 200 titles and the 
shop has become a nice little earner.” 

The Filmhouse often uses repertory slots to 
tie in with film openings elsewhere in the city. 
“One of our jobs has been to create a context 
whereby people can see other films by the new 
film’s director or on a particular subject,” says 
Hickey. “Over the last few years this has begun 
to happen more often.” 

Helen Baker, manager of the Cameo, pro- 
grammes between 35 and 40 rep films a month 
as late night and Sunday matinee double bills, 
but with some 50 per cent of rep tickets going 
out at the concessionary rate of 99p, the staple 


Audience choice: a Saturday night screening in Edinburgh 

at the Filmhouse, with its expertly balanced sound system, left, 
and at the Cameo, with “the best seating in Britain”, above 
diet tends to be double helpings of routine 
choices such as the Betty Blue/Blue Velvet and Jean 
de Florette/Manon des sources combinations that 
have built-in box-office security. Classic titles 
have remained popular in Scotland despite 
wider availability on video and competition 
from seasons on BBC2 and Channel 4. “It’s as if 
the audiences will go to the films they know of, 
that they may have read about in the history 
books or have perhaps even seen on television, 
but will not take risks on lesser-known titles,” 
explains Hickey. As evidence he cites a recent 
Frank Sinatra season: while High Society had an 
audience of 228 and The Manchurian Candidate 
attracted 204 punters, None but the Brave man- 
aged only 12 viewers over four screenings. But 
Hickey believes that with its Scottish Film 
Council subsidy, it is the Filmhouse’s role to 
persevere with the more unfamiliar end of rep 
programming. 

Both cinemas enjoy a degree of loyalty from 
cinemagoers, who will wait for a film to arrive 
at the venue of their choice. The Cameo started 
a film club at the beginning of 1993, offering 
special events and free matinees to members, 
who already number 1,000. Such loyalty is due 
in part to the different atmospheres of the two 
cinemas. The Cameo has luxury seating and 
generous leg-room (“the best in Britain,” it 
claims), while the Filmhouse boasts an expertly 
balanced Dolby SR sound system. As visitors to 
the Edinburgh Film Festival, which uses both 
venues, will know, the Filmhouse café-bar is > 
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4 a popular meeting place in its own right, 
while the Cameo bar, licensed until 1am, sets 
the tone perfectly for those midnight trips to 
the twilight zone. 


LONDON 


Nick James 

Electric 

Capacity: 438 

Prices: £4.50 (£3 concs Mon-Fri and Sat before 
4pm), children’s matinees £2 

Everyman 

Capacity; 287 

Prices: £4.50 (£3.50 concs Mon-Fri and Sat/Sun 
before 4.30pm, under 15s £2.50) 

Riverside 

Capacity: 200 

Prices: £3.75 (£2.60 concs), children’s shows: 
children £1.20, adults £2 

Scala 

Capacity: 478 

Prices: membership 50p per annum, 

seats £4.50 (£3 concs Mon-Fri before 4.30pm, 
children £2), late all-nighters £6 


London's cinemagoers have constant recourse 
to new films and it is probable that changes in 
audience taste are magnified among them, The 
shrinkage of the repertory sector might not be 
so readily apparent in other UK cities, but it is 
legitimate to suppose that trends discovered in 
the capital will eventually have their impact 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, the sheer diversity of 
films available to Londoners makes them a 
fickle crowd, so the task of luring them back to 
repertory cinemas is much tougher. 

Despite the success of their Droog in the 
Dock appeal in meeting the worst of their court 
costs, the Scala’s long-term problems still seem 
insurmountable. Other factors peculiar to the 
King’s Cross cinema are outlined by program- 
mer Helen De Witt and former programmer 
Jane Giles. For example, until the Everyman 
lost its rent support, the Scala was the only 
repertory cinema without any subsidy whatso- 
ever. De Witt and Giles are also among the few 
programmers who cite sell-through video as a 
threat. As Giles points out: “The videos that 
Artificial Eye, Electric and others put out are 
good value at around £15. If you're a couple 
and you're going out for the evening you've got 
travelling expenses, and then if you're going to 
eat out you're probably looking at at least £20. 
So in this recession, it makes sense to eat in and 
watch a video.” 

When the Scala moved to King’s Cross in 
1980 it was one of the few places where you 
could legitimately buy a drink after midnight, 
a situation which has changed since the club- 
bing boom in the late 80s. With its characteris- 
tic mix of gay, kitsch, sleaze, horror, ‘B’ movies 
and music-related special events, part of the 
Scala’s success lay in providing a home-from- 
home for the denizens of the night, a situation 
which may now be rebounding against it. 

Over the last few years the King’s Cross area 
has acquired a reputation for crack dealing and 
prostitution, And the Scala’s audiences for 
evening screenings have fallen off alarmingly - 
the total admissions to all screenings has 
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dropped from an average of 75,000 a year to 
60,000 in 1992. For the Scala this is a double 
bind, since the cinema has never been able to 
attract audiences for the more genteel alterna- 
tive films. What's more, according to De Witt, 
certain films have been placed out of bounds 
by the pricing policy of the Prince Charles cin- 
ema in the West End, which screens fairly new 
films such as The Living End, Singles and Husbands 
and Wives together with older films such as Easy 
Rider or Star Wars at only £1.99 a ticket. 

As De Witt tells it: “The Prince Charles can 
say it will put on a film at 2pm one day, 4pm 
the next and 6pm a couple of days later. To a 
distributor that looks like a five-day run, 
whereas we can only offer a one-day booking. 
Yet we can take as much money in that one day 
as it does. All this affects how soon we can get a 
print.” “Also,” adds Giles, “if the Prince Charles 
plays Henry; Portrait of a Serial Killer for a week, 
then everyone's seen it. We helped to break that 
film in this country. But while the Prince 
Charles didn’t make that much money for the 
distributor, it annihilated the rep audience for 
the movie.” 

Since going into receivership, the Electric 
cinema in Portobello Road has also used De 
Witt as its programmer. Her programme, she 
says, “has surprised the receivers by making 
money, although not enough to save the cin- 
ema.” Many of the Scala’s staff are now doing 
shifts at the Electric and there's a sense that if 
the fates of the two cinemas are linked, it is pos- 
sible something may survive. 

Meanwhile, the Everyman faces its own 
dilemmas. Landlord Camden Council substan- 
tially increased the rent a couple of years ago, 
but gave back half the money in the form of a 
subsidy which has now been cut. The problem 
is compounded by a loss-making café/restau- 
rant in the basement originally set up to be run 
by a commercial outlet, but returned to the 
Everyman when the controlling company fell 
foul of the council remit. As a result, the Every- 
man is increasing the number of weeks 
devoted to first runs and is rumoured to be 
thinking of abandoning weekday rep alto- 
gether. When asked to comment, Everyman 
board member and Electric Pictures head Liz 
Wren said: “We are looking at changing the 
mix, although we haven't come to a decision 
yet. But you can see the way it’s going.” 

Other cinemas such as the Rio in Dalston, 
the Phoenix in East Finchley, Brentford’s Water- 
mans Centre and the Willesden Picture House 
share the ambience of rep houses and the char- 
acteristic mix of Sunday matinee double bills 
and weekday matinees to support first-run 
films, but daily rep survives only at the 
National Film Theatre, the Everyman, the Elec- 
tric, the Riverside and the Scala. As a national 
institution, the NFT is insulated from the 
vagaries of fashion, but subject to an entirely 
different set of pressures. Attached to MOMI, its 
primarily curatorial function towards cinema 
as heritage puts it beyond the scope of this 
report. The question of where else in the capital 
classic cinema can be seen is addressed by 
Robert Rider, who programmes the cinemas at 
the Barbican. 

According to Rider: “Repertory is not neces- 


sarily the best way of showing more ‘obscure’ 
films. At the Barbican we've been able to get 
substantial houses for films that have hardly 
been seen here through big thematic seasons 
such as our 50 Japanese Films season or Scandi- 
navian season. You are much more likely to get 
an audience for, say, an early Depardieu movie 
if it is contextualised within a Depardieu sea- 
son.” The same approach, on a smaller scale, is 
taken by the ICA Cinematheque. 

Ed Lewis of the Riverside Centre in Hammer- 
smith intends to continue with rep-style pro- 
gramming, utilising good contacts with the 
National Film Archive and BBC to ensure a sup- 
ply of quality prints. “I'd like to persevere with 
rep,” says Lewis, “particularly if it’s going to get 
to the state where we are almost alone in doing 
so. The only advantage we have is that we oper- 
ate in a subsidised building. Over the last year 
we've lost about 8 per cent of our audience and 
I attribute that to the recession, but | do think 
that in the long term what's affecting the rep 
houses is that all the independent distributors 
for art-house films have set up video arms and 
are releasing their films quickly on video,” 

“At one time the only place to see foreign- 
language films after their initial run was in 
rep. But that’s simply not the case any more. 
In terms of print quality, what video means is 
that if you're used to watching a nice clean 
print at home on your video, then you expect if 
you're paying money elsewhere to see good 
basic quality. The mistake of the rep houses has 
been to play prints long after they've been run 
into the ground.” 


MANCHESTER 


Mike Barnett 

Cornerhouse 

Capacity: Screen 1: 300, Screen 2: 170, 
Screen 3:58 

Prices: £3.50 (concs £2.50), matinees £2.95 
(concs £1.95) 


Cornerhouse has been in existence for only 
eight years, in which time it has become the 
hub of social life for Manchester's art lovers, 
film fanatics and those who like to be seen 
around town. It has three art galleries, a bar 
and a café, all functionally minimalist in style, 
and is conveniently situated for the city’s huge 
student population. 

Greater Manchester's 20 million people are 
served by 92 screens on 21 sites. At Belle Vue, 
two miles east of the city centre, sits Britain's 
biggest multiplex, a 14screener operated by 
National Amusements of Massachusetts, The 
Odeon, just 200 yards away from Cornerhouse, 
is now the only mainstream cinema in the city 
centre. A fourth screen was added last year, giv- 
ing it the flexibility to pick up films which in 
the past would automatically have gone to Cor- 
nerhouse. Howards End opened there, running 
for four months, and in recent months Grand 
Canyon, The Player, Bad Lieutenant, Husbands and 
Wives and Glengarry Glen Ross all ran at the 
Odeon before subsequently being screened at 
Cornerhouse. 

Cornerhouse’s cinema director, Sandra 
Hebron, is aware of the changes in the market 





place and programmes accordingly. But she 
insists, “I don’t just take anything second run,” 
preferring to pick up a comparatively neglected 
film such as Ruby and programme related mate- 
rial around it. As Hebron sees it: “The last 
Godard and Fellini films didn’t even receive UK 
distribution; smaller independent distributors 
can't afford to take risks. There is still an audi- 
ence, but it is of limited size. It is important for 
us to show classic cinema and to show it to a 
new audience within a broad programming 
context.” Last year a number of organisations 
staged a Manchester Italian week, including 
an Italian parade through the city centre. “It 
gave us the chance to screen Fellini’s La dolce 
vita alongside Maurizio Nichetti’s Volere Volare,” 
says Hebron. 

The sizeable audience for films other than 
the standard releases is something the multi- 
plex operators are also discovering. The eight- 
screen MGM at Salford regularly shows popular 
classics such as Ben Hur, Singin’ in the Rain and 
Doctor Zhivago, albeit for one day only. The 10- 
screen MGM in Stockport began an experiment 
in March called “Cutting Room” whereby a sin- 
gle screen is devoted to art-house movies. The 
run opened with The Waterdance and manager 
Hugh Brown says he is “encouraged by the 
response.” There can’t be many multiplexes 
that have screened the new print of Bunuel’s 
The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie. 

Hebron doesn’t see the Stockport experi- 
ment as a threat: “They're not, as yet, compet- 
ing with us for first-run art-house material.” 
Cornerhouse is still the natural home for films 
from the independent distributors and Hebron 
sees no reason why this shouldn't continue. 
“After all, these films are our bread and butter. 
But times are changing.” 


NEWCASTLE 


Nick James 

The Tyneside 

Capacity: Screen 1: 365, Screen 2: 155 
Prices: evenings £3.50 (£3 students, £2.50 
discounts), double bills £4 (£3.75 students, 
£3 discounts), late shows £4 (no concs), 
children’s shows £1.75 (adults £2.50), 

all other performances £3 (discounts £2.50) 








Situated in a beautiful art deco building in 
Newcastle’s main high street, directly opposite 
a four-screen Odeon, the Tyneside suffers from 
all the competition a prime site brings. On the 
other side of the Tyne bridge in Gateshead is a 
UCI 10-screen multiplex; nearer still is a Warn- 
ers with nine screens. 

In the past, when the Odeon was the only 
other cinema, the Tyneside could be sure of get- 
ting every art-house release on a first-run basis. 
But over the last few years programmer Briony 
Hanson has witnessed a gradual intrusion into 
what used to be regarded as the Tyneside’s 
exclusive territory. 

As Hanson sees it: “When the multiplexes 
were built, we thought, ‘let’s not worry about 
the competition. As far as people this side of 
the river are concerned, Gateshead might as 
well be on another planet, while the Warners 
multiplex is on a difficult site - if you’re on foot 


you have to walk some creepy lanes and over a 
footbridge. What we noticed at first was that 
the multiplexes would have occasional screen- 
ings of films we regarded as ours — foreign-lan- 
guage films such as Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Delicatessen, but not on a first-run basis.” 

“With first runs we started to notice a 
change when Virgin hummed and hawed 
about giving us sex, lies and videotape. We were 
amazed — it had no recognised stars and looked 
a bit risky, so we had almost assumed it would 
be ours. Only at the last minute did Virgin 
agree to let us have it. Not long after that, Wild 
at Heart ran concurrently at Warners. We still 
did well on it, not least because their roadside 
sign advertised, ‘Wild At Hart’, but it marked a 
significant change. We used to run films from 
Monday to Sunday but with Wild at Heart we 
had to switch to a Friday opening in order to 
have the same opening night as Warners. We’ve 
had to stick to that ever since.” 

The Tyneside approach to backcatalogue 
film is to present thematic and contextual sea- 
sons such as Violent Times, which traced the 
threads of the ‘new violence’ back to Straw Dogs 
and Taxi Driver, or Fire and Ice, a season of 
Catherine Deneuve films built around the 
release of Indochine. For Hanson, it’s all about 
avoiding any sense of worthiness. “We use dif- 
ferent ways of integrating film history. I see our 
approach as light-hearted. We have an enor- 
mous commitment to this sort of thing - for 
example we are about to screen The Birth of a 
Nation - but we like to present it in a non-wor- 
thy fashion, in exciting seasons or as special 
events. The way to get round resistance is to 
have trend appeal.” 

With its huge student audience to draw on, 
the Tyneside is still the fashionable place to see 
films in Newcastle, fending off competition 
even from the Odeon opposite. Recently both 
Howards End and Used People ran at the Odeon. 
Hanson did perfectly well with a second run of 
Howards End but laments what happened to 
Used People, arguing that had she had the oppor- 
tunity to contextualise Beeban Kidron through 
the Tyneside’s lush programme booklet, she 
could have achieved more with that film. 

As it was, as Hanson tells it, “I was there with 
a friend on the opening night and there were 
eight people in the audience, two of whom 
hadn't paid.” The message seems to be that cer- 
tain films still do better at the Tyneside. 


NORWICH 


Lindsey Moore 

Cinema City 

Capacity: 230 

Prices: £3.50 (£3 subscribers and members, 
evening concs £2.50, afternoon £1.10), 
children’s screenings £1.30 








A swing in informed film-going towards high- 
gloss Hollywood movies has affected Norwich’s 
Cinema City to the point where maintaining its 
original cultural remit - to show films that 
would not otherwise be seen in the region — has 
become a struggle. In a city where a significant 
proportion of the population is involved in 
higher education, it appears that notions of 


diversity and crossover between high and low 
cultures have gained currency. As Kingsley Can- 
ham, Cinema City’s manager, states: “The pol- 
icy in the early days was to show the best of 
world cinema for a particular audience... now 
it’s a question of satisfying various audiences’ 
individual requirements.” 

Canham’s programming targets mainstream 
18 to 25-year-olds, the family group and those 
with specific interests - French cinema and 
opera being particular Norwich favourites. 
Monday to Wednesday caters to students, 
Thursday to Saturday to a more mature and 
county audience. Reflecting these group’s dis- 
parate tastes, the week is split between two 
main features plus the usual set pattern of Fri- 
day late night cult and horror, children’s Satur- 
day matinees, Sunday afternoon classics and 
occasional archive and television material. 

For Canham, the lack of classics and minor- 
ity interest films reflects a failure of nerve fur- 
ther back in the exhibition chain: “The whole 
thing is becoming distributor led. If they fail to 
pick up a varied range of European films, then 
everything becomes very anglophone.” 
Francois Ballay at the Arts Cinema in Cam- 
bridge agrees: “If distributors won’t open Euro- 
pean films, we can’t show them. The pool of 
material available for revivals and retrospec- 
tives is decreasing all the time.” 

Cinema City receives a total grant of 
£65,000, £39,000 of which is a direct grant 
from the BFI. “We receive programming, book- 
ing services and regional publicity, which is 
very useful for a single-screen operation like 
this. The trade sees the BFI group as a coherent 
sector.” Cambridge Arts Cinema does not 
receive regular funding, although Eastern Arts 
has given money through a private trust. 
“Nobody is funding us to do education work,” 
laments Ballay. However, the cinema has begun 
to exploit the resources of the university - for 
example, European Cinema of the Avant-garde, 
a recent season programmed in conjunction 
with the Faculty of Modern and Medieval 
Languages, attracted large morning audiences 
for Un Chien Andalou and The Cabinet of Dr Caligari. 

The Cambridge Arts Cinema has operated as 
a commercial independent cinema since 1947, 
when it was opened by the private Arts Theatre 
Trust. Inaugurated in 1968, the Norfolk and 
Norwich Film Theatre was one of the first 
regional film theatres set up by the BFI to take 
the programming policies of the NFT beyond 
the capital. Ten years later it found a perma- 
nent home in the late fourteenth-century Suck- 
ling and Stuart Hall, renamed Cinema City. 
Among its more important achievements is an 
annual Women’s Film Festival which this year 
boasts 44 titles including the first British 
screening of Diane Kurys’ Apres l'amour since its 
debut at the London Film Festival. 

Despite obvious financial constraints, these 
cinemas survive, perhaps because of the com- 
fortably home-grown atmosphere they provide. 
As one Cinema City regular told me: “You're 
not going to have popcorn-munching kids with 
their feet on the back of your seat.” 

This is one of an occasional ‘Sight and Sound’ series 
on the state of cinema in the UK. Next: funding 
and Scottish cinema 
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DOCUMENTARY 


POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IN FILM 
PRODUCTION 
STUDIES 


The Centre for Journalism 
Studies, University of Wales 
College of Cardiff, will offer 
( beginning January 1994 ) an 

intensive project-based course in 
non- fiction production leading 
to a postgraduate diploma. 


For application and details 
please send large SAE to: 


Professor Brian Winston, 
Centre for Journalism Studies, 
69 Park Place, 
Cardiff, CF1 3XB. 

Tel: 0222 874 786 
Fax: 0222 238 832 


Interviews will be held in Cardiff 
in July and September. 


THAT OBSCURE 
OBJECT...... 
FOUND! 


Hard-to-get movies on 
video found worldwide. 


Classics, rarities, 
cult favourites, 
latest international 
releases. 


FILMSEARCH 
INTERNATIONAL 


CINEMA HOUSE 
93 WARDOUR STREET 
LONDON W1V 3TE 


TEL: 081-459 6728 
OR FAX YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS TO: 


071-494 2695 





FILM PRODUCTION COURSE 


Shoot a film under the supervision of 
top professionals at London's major 
production centre. 
Prominent Studios is the only feature 
film production centre offering 
training. 

The " Future in Films " course 
comprises of sixteen intense sessions. 
During the course you will learn the 
essential aspects of film making by 
writing and shooting your own 





production with other students. 
The course is open to all ages and 
abilities. Previous experience is 
useful, but not necessary. 


POST - COURSE WORKSHOP 
On successful completion of the 
course, you may join the "Network" 
Workshop. This will give you access 
to the equipment, facilities and 
advice which is available at 
Prominent Studios. 

The "Network" will enable you, 
together with other students, to make 
your own productions. 





Contact: Course Unit, Prominent 
Studios, 68a Delancy St, London 
NW1 7RY. Tel: 071 284 0242 
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Information on 
over 30,000 films 


Would you like.... 


** |. to know who stars in or 
directs a particluar film ? ** 


** | a write up of any film ? ** 


** a history of all films ever 


made by a particular Actor ? ** 


** a synopsis of every film 
by a particular Director ? ** 


** | a list, including production 
details of every film produced by 
MGM in a certain year ? ** 


These are just a small sample of 
the information on the world film 
industry that we can supply. We at 

FUTURE RECALL SYSTEMS 
offer a service which can provide 

information on almost any film 

ever made. All enquiries are 

answered within one business day. 


For more information call 
FUTURE RECALL SYSTEMS 
on 081 960 3202 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH 
CENTRE FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


in association with 
FILMHOUSE 
present 


FILM STUDIES 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


2-14 AUGUST 1993 


An introduction to the major 
concepts of film studies and their 
application to film analysis. Films 

studied will include works by 

Lynch, Greenaway, Wenders, 

Ridley Scott. Films will be 
screened at Filmhouse: 


Tuition Fee: £155 


Further information from: 


11 Buccleuch Place 
Edinburgh EH8 9LW 
Tel (031) 650 4400 
Fax (031) 667 6097 








Graven images 


I feel terribly churlish saying this. espe- 
cially in a cinema magazine. But I've looked 
back over my life and I can't say I've been 
obsessed by any film. I'm not sure I even like 
cinema very much. 

There may be cultural reasons for my 
cinephobia. As a Scot, a member of a 6 per 
cent ethnic minority in Britain, I'm particu- 
larly sensitive to the exercise of cultural 
power. As a post-Marxist | have to keep vigi- 
lant against seduction by my political ene 
mies. [ also have very little fat on my bottom 
and find long sittings in cinemas an ordeal. 
| have a short attention span and hate natu- 
ralistic narrative. Am I the only person with 
these feelings? Should I seek medical help? 

My suspicion of cinema may well be a 
relic of the fierce Calvinism of my ancestors. 
My grandfather, a member of the Plymouth 
Brethren, forbade my father and uncle to 
visit the cinema, citing the Old Testament's 
ban on the worship of graven images. Imag- 
ine growing up in the 30s and 40s without 
ever seeing a Hollywood film! Somehow 
this seems almost as great an achievement 
of cultural resistance as my mother’s grand- 
parents’ feat of continuing to speak Gaelic 
until well into the twentieth century, Both 
Hollywood and the English language still 
reek to me of imperialism. 

The other great evil for the Brethren was 
alcohol, and I'm always struck by those 
frightening adverts for Martini and Bacardi. 
Then the druggy iconography film compa- 
nies use to represent themselves — Palace 
Pictures’ gleaming heroin needles were par- 
ticularly sinister - suggests that film people 
are all aspirational drug barons, Often the 
films which follow seem to have been writ- 
ten by cokeheads:; the typical Hollywood 
high-concept movie, full of clever vigour 
and remorseless action but spiritually and 
emotionally dead, has to be a by-product of 
cocaine abuse. Cinema seems to turn writ- 
ers, the humanist heroes of the pre-cinema 
age, into bound aphids, milked of their 
ideas in exchange for drugs. 

1 think of people like Kafka and Brecht, 
and how cinema treated them. Brecht 
dreamed of being a director and wrote 
many scripts. But his concept of the Smok- 
ing Cinema, in which proletarians would 
sit back in lucid detachment, puffing on 
cigars and engaging in dialectics rather 
than letting themselves be dragged into the 
action, never caught on. The most bitter 
experience of his life was his exile in Holly- 
wood, culminating in an interview with the 
UnAmerican Activities Commission. 

Kafka too has never been done justice on 
screen, Welles’ The Trial turns the book's 
labyrinthine cabbalism into a_ stylish 
thriller, | haven't seen Soderbergh’s Kafka, 
but the thought of Jeremy Irons as K is 
enough. | have seen brilliant theatrical 
readings of The Trial, though, which repay 
Kafka’s own debt to Yiddish folk theatre. As 
Robert Bresson says in his Notes on Cine- 
matography, “the mixture of true and false 
yields falsity (photographed theatre or 
CINEMA). The false when it is homogeneous 
can yield truth (theatre).” 

Cinema evolved at the opposite pole, aes- 
thetically and politically. from the stylisa- 


Suspicious of 
cinema, sympathetic 
to Warhol, Nick 
Currie (aka Momus), 
musician and 
composer, reflects 
on Ozu, Dreyer and 
Bruce Willis 





tion and detachment and respect for the 
audience shown by Brecht and Kafka. Cin- 
ema is Wagner's Gesamtkunstwerk realised: a 
melding of sound and vision and drama in 
a horrible maelstrom designed to sweep 
away all resistance. It is the triumph of 
image over idea, of spectacle over sensual- 
ity. Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will and 
Brecht's Kuhle Wampe resemble each other 
because cinema forces them to express a 
single aesthetic. 

The ultimate anti-Wagnerian must be 
John Cage. Instead of the focused power of 
overwhelming spectacle, Cage proposed an 
art which left life as inconclusive, random, 
complex and unpredictable as it found it. 
Some of us actually like life’s indirection, 
and do not require ‘directors’ to put spuri- 
ous shape and meaning into it. To those of 
us who think this way, cinema is life with 
all the interesting bits taken out. It strips 
the strangeness from everything. By this 
token all cinema is like Look Who's Talking, 
which gives a baby the voice of Bruce Willis. 
Cinema gives everything the voice of Bruce 
Willis (or Depardieu, or De Niro). When we 
see De Niro as Walter in Oliver Sacks’ Awak- 
enings, as Frankenstein and no doubt some- 
time soon as a quark in Spielberg's A Brief 
History of Time, we see a whole range of expe- 
rience homogenised. And yet we know that 
many directors cannot make films without 





big-name stars as security for their loans. 

Was it always like this? Surely the early 
days of cinema were exciting? I read inter- 
views with Carax and dutifully sought out 
Dreyer. I found his work heavy and slow and 
soporific. Entranced by the young Japanese 
director Kaizo Hayashi, | trekked in the rain 
to Croydon to see Ozu's Tokyo Story, hoping 
that the famous ‘pillow shots’ of traditional 
Japanese cinema would be a revelation. 
They weren't. I saw what I always see at the 
cinema: photographed melodrama. But 
from a lower angle. 

Cinema is a product of the modern age, a 
sort of propaganda targeted at the indus- 
trial masses. Modernist cinemas were the 
factories in which value was reproduced. In 
postmodernism we have less respect and 
more choice, We zap through the cable 
channels looking at people's teeth and 
toupés. We no longer have the patience for 
narratives and messages. “| watch TV,” said 
Andy Warhol, “and they have a 50s movie 
next to a 60s movie and a 70s movie, I look 
at the shoe styles.” Warhol never realised 
his television ambition, a Cagian cable 
channel called ‘Nothing Special’ in which a 
camera would be aimed casually at a street 
corner. But we have plenty of Nothing Spe- 
cial around us. Especially when we dabble 
aimlessly with computers. 

I got a real taste of what Méliés and the 
Lumiére Brothers must have felt when I up- 
loaded my first Quicktime movie by modem 
from a bulletin board. It took two hours to 
arrive over the phoneline and ran for 20 
seconds, a flickering, jerky box at the centre 
of my Mac screen showing the Rodney King 
beating set to a Tracey Chapman song. And 
yet it is precisely the weakness and pliabil- 
ity of multimedia which fills me with hope. 
Nobody will ever be bludgeoned by a Wag- 
nerian CD-ROM. Computers put sound and 
vision at the disposal of the user, who 
becomes an editor and director, charting a 
unique way through a maze of video and 
music, words and annotations. 

Less is more, and not just because with 
smaller budgets come greater freedoms, 
Opaque arts, arts which problematise and 
fetishise their own modes of representation 
(and anyone who has used computers 
knows they fit this dark category) offer 
richer possibilities for imagination and for 
the mastery of artists. Moving colour pho- 
tography never struck me as a very interest- 
ing way of representing the world, I love, 
say, the games Picasso and Klee played with 
line. Few directors have taken the same lib- 
erties with film. I'm delighted to have 
worked with one of them. Derek Jarman's 
forthcoming film about Aids and blindness 
(boasting a Currie/Jarman composition 
called ‘Cocksucking Lesbian Man’), uses 
only Yves Klein blue for its whole 90-minute 
duration, No images, no action and yet we 
see all the riches of Byzantium. 

Maybe cinema missed its calling, got 
swept off-course by money and drugs. It's 
often struck me that with its photographic 
realism, its lingering attention to surface, 
its fetishistic concern for the details of 
clothes and flesh, cinema's true vocation 
has always been pornography. 
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Man at the margins: Orson 
Welles in ‘Touch of Evil’, 
above, one of his many 
productions mangled by 

the Hollywood studios 
Cultural cross-overs: 

Gene Kelly and Cyd Charisse, 
opposite, plunder ‘high’ 

and ‘popular’ dance forms 
in ‘Singin’ in the Rain’ 
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It’s all true 


Lem Dobbs 


This !s Orson Welles 

Orson Welles and Peter Bogdanovich, 
edited by Jonathan Rosenbaum, 
HarperCollins, £20, 533pp 


At a time when a major new biography of 
Preston Sturges (by Diane Jacobs) perpetu- 
ates the calumny that Orson Welles pre- 
pared for Citizen Kane by repeatedly screen- 
ing The Power and the Glory (in fact, Stagecoach 
was his film school); when Neil Jordan's 
screenplay for The Crying Game is widely 
acclaimed with hardly anyone remarking 
on Welles’ earlier use of the key metaphor 
of the scorpion and the frog in Mr Arkadin; 
and when so-called ‘new’ versions of Welles 
films - such as the recently botched assem- 
blage of Don Quixote - keep us hopping (and 
hoping), the emphatically titled This Is Orson 
Welles is truly overdue. Comprising a series 
of conversations conducted sporadically 
over a decade or so by his friend and disci- 
ple Peter Bogdanovich, this is an attempt to 
put the record straight by refuting the mis- 
conceptions that continually frustrated a 
career that began with such promise. 
“Think of all the years | could have sal- 
vaged,” Welles bemoans ~ if only he had not 
fallen so hard for an art so costly. 

The marvel of Welles was that his pro- 
found disappointment with the way things 
turned out never seemed angry or recrimi- 
natory. Supreme bafflement is his posture 
when recalling the mauling of Touch of Evil 
(“It's a very weird thing... I can't begin to 
fathom"), and he remains reluctant, even in 
the face of Bogdanovich’s prodding, to char- 
acterise his former Mercury Theatre part- 
ner John Houseman as an enemy: “The 
truth is, you know, that | cling to the 
pathetic delusion that I don’t have such 
things as enemies.” At quite a price (a has- 
tened demise, for one thing) Welles main- 
tained in public the persona of the jovial fat 
man. He plays Falstaff to Bogdanovich's Hal: 
“I've never complained about Hollywood, 
but I'm not really one of the outstanding 
beneficiaries of the system [laughs}.” We can 
just see those jowls quivering. Perhaps, as 
Bogdanovich remarks, Jean Renoir got to 
the heart of the matter when he pointed 
out that whereas most film directors are 
bourgeois, Welles was a rare aristocrat in a 
popular art form, and thus doomed to 
financial failure. 

It’s not all the familiar tale of woe. Buffs 
will delight in Welles’ detailed comments 
on his many acting roles —- even the obscure 
ones — and Bogdanovich forces out of him 
opinions on a multitude of other directors. 
But if much of this engrossing book reads 
like a plea from Compuilsion’s dock (“I never 
saw The Power and the Glory. [Preston] Sturges 
never accused me of it — we were great 
chums”), by the end we may feel we've sat 
before Moby Dick’s pulpit, Welles’ Father 
Mapple having delivered a lesson in perse- 
verance, those booming tones still ringing 
in our ears. 

And ring they might. True to its pedigree 
as a Welles production, years in the mak- 
ing, forever the subject of rumours, even 
believed lost (the vagaries of Bogdanovich’s 
own career hobbled the project's progress). 
This Is Orson Welles has also been released in 
‘alternative’ form, as a set of four audio cas- 








settes of the original conversations (of vari- 
able sound quality and not exactly identical 
content to the book), Hence an interesting 
post-modern - or post-literate — predica- 
ment. The reader (listener?) enters a book- 
shop (talkshop?) and stands on the border 
between books-on-tape and the shrinking 
section that still stocks what we quaintly 
call printed matter, contemplating the pur- 
chase of a dialogue between two men, one 
of whom possessed the most famous speak- 
ing voice in the world. Which to choose? For 
me (who bought both), there's no contest: 
Jonathan Rosenbaum’'s splendid editing of 
the transcribed tapes is indispensable, 
along with rare photographs, informed 
notes, an appendix that reconstructs 
Welles’ original version of The Magnificent 
Ambersons and an exhaustive chronology 
that entertainingly lists virtually every 
known appearance of the Voice and its mas- 
ter over 70 years (though not the Michael 
Parkinson chat show in the early 70s, for 
which I was part of the audience). 

But there’s another reason to plump for 
the book, There's a fine line between a con- 
versation and a performance, between ask- 
ing probing questions to elicit interesting 
answers and encouraging a loquacious 
guest to regale the company with stories. 
Few things are more boring than being 
trapped in a room with a well-known racon- 
teur (Welles myth: that he was the model 
for William Keighley's The Man Who Came to 
Dinner) and Welles here, though mightily 
engaging, is at his most relaxed and anecdo- 
tal, treating his young friend as a pestering 
acolyte and thwarting the potential for dis- 
cussion on a higher intellectual plane (see 
any Welles interview with a French film 
theorist). Bogdanovich stage-manages his 
subject well, but it’s the reader who is the 
real host of this treasure trove, Welles a wel- 
come captive between its pages whose wit 
and wisdom we can turn to at will, and at 
our own pace, 


Thoroughly modern 


James Donald 

Raiding the Icebox: 
Reflections on Twentieth-Century Culture 
Peter Wollen, Verso, £34.95 (hb), 
£10.95 (pb), 222pp 














Singin’ in the Rain 
Peter Wollen, BFI Publishing, £5.95, 72pp 





In Raiding the Icebox, Peter Wollen offers an 
upbeat obituary for the Situationist Interna- 
tional and the contribution of its militantly 
avant-garde theories of art to 60s radical 
political style. “The wasteful luxury of 
utopian projects, however doomed, is no 
bad thing,” he concludes. “We need not per- 
sist in seeking a unique condition for revo- 
lution, but neither need we forget the 
desire for liberation. We move from place to 
place and from time to time. This is true of 
art as well as politics.” 

And equally true of Wollen. Implicitly, 
these books chart his restless journey from 
the BFI Education Department in the late 
60s (when his Signs and Meaning in the Cinema 
introduced structuralism and semiotics to a 
generation of students and teachers) to a 
chair in film at the University of California. 
Los Angeles in 1993. Although the Singin’ in 
the Rain monograph incorporates many of 


the ideas about modernism discussed in % 
Raiding the Icebox, it is dedicated to his men-= 
tor at the BFI, Paddy Whannel, and harks? 
back to old concerns: the re-evaluation of E 
Hollywood in the light of auteurism, the * 
responsiveness to genre in the studies of— 
popular culture pioneered by Whannel and = 
Stuart Hall’s The Popular Arts in 1964, and 
the ethical importance attributed to self 
reflexiveness in cinema from Godard on. It 
is in these terms that Wollen discusses the 
making of the film, its aesthetic strategies 
and its context (the artistic aspirations of 
the American stage musical, McCarthy's 
harassment of ‘Popular Front culture’, the 
end of the classic period for both Holly- 
wood and Tin Pan Alley). Here, though, the 
categories are reworked through the prism 
of a later time and a different place. 

The book opens with a meticulously con- 
ventional shot-by-shot analysis of Gene 
Kelly's ‘Singin’ in the Rain’ solo. It ends ina 
uniquely Wollenesque sequence of knight's 
moves: back to Lessing's Laocoon and its 
proto-modernist theories about the forms 
of signification specific to different arts; for- 
ward to Arnheim's ‘A New Laocoon, which 
blames the composite nature of talking film 
on the incompatibility between the move- 
ment of the human figure and dramatic 
speech; and then across to Kelly's joyous 
exploitation of this hybridity. What matters 
is less the insouciant erudition of the refer- 
ences than the wit with which they are 
marshalled to show how Kelly was able to 
“retain the popular appeal of tap, which he 
knew from his days in the clubs, while ele- 
vating it to the status of high art and 
expanding the audience to justify the pro- 
duction of a Hollywood film.” 

That circulation between ‘popular’ and 
‘high’, and the ‘high’ plundering of 'popu- 
lar’ goodies, is central to Raiding the Icebox. 
In a vivid conclusion to his attack on 
Clement Greenberg's etiolated avant- 
gardism, Wollen argues that jazz “provided 
an early and dynamic example of the way in 
which modern art forms might be expected 
to develop, not as fixed entities with well- 
defined borders, but as practices that under- 
went complex mutations and crossovers as 
they pursued trajectories through very dif 
ferent situations and aesthetic levels. Jazz 
was able to penetrate the realm of high art 
while retaining its connections with ver- 
nacular culture and developing its own 
avant-garde.” Here again, dance provides a 
paradigm of modernist antinomies. Nijin- 
sky's Scheherazade reveals the split not just 
between West and East, but between func- 
tional and decorative, useful and wasteful, 
natural and artificial, masculine and femi- 
nine. In Siegfried Kracauer'’s analysis of 
dance troupes in the 20s (as in Chaplin's 
Modern Times and Walter Benjamin's 
thoughts on cinema), Wollen sees how such 
antinomies have structured both mass pro- 
duction and mass entertainment. But if the 
spectacle of the Tiller Girls duplicated the 
instrumental rationality of the Fordist 
labour process, “What form of bodily move- 
ment would correspond to a process of pro- 
duction that displayed a different, trans- 
formed rationality?” 

Gene Kelly's, might be one answer. In 
Raiding the Icebox, though, the question 
leads Wollen to the idea that the history of 
modernism has been shaped by two poles of 
attraction: “On the one hand, a visionary 
utopianism, built around an ideal of > 























4 mass production, rational organisation 
and machine technology harnessed to an 
aestheticised sense of civic purpose; on the 
other hand, a fascination with the urban 
vernacular, with the entertainments, envi- 
ronments and lifestyles that grew up in the 
unplanned and chaotic milieu of the mod- 
ern city.” Again and again such tensions 
emerge as both topic and explanation: Con- 
structivism versus Surrealism, Althusser’s 
rationalist objectivity versus Debord's 
romantic subjectivism, Greenberg’s purism 
versus the subversions of Andy Warhol or 
Jean-Luc Godard. 

Wollen’s sympathies lie with those who 
remember “the desire for liberation” and 
reject “the elevation of instrumental reason 
to an absolute.” Appropriately, then, it is 
not his style to hammer home a single 
hypothesis. Instead, he builds up overlap- 
ping layers of narrative, information and 
argument whose organising logic becomes 
explicit only at the end of the book. Wollen, 
it transpires, was supposed to write about 
post-modernism. But he cringes at the word 
and its stiflingly Eurocentric connotations, 
and sees the phenomenon as no more than 
the surfacing of “subordinate aspects of 
modernism that had always been there” yet 
had been “written out of the orthodox ver- 
sion.” Here he accepts too easily the current 
American orthodoxy, and so fails to notice 
that he shares many of his tastes and tactics 
with a European post-modernist such as 
Francois Lyotard. He also forgets a perfectly 
orthodox version of modernism he invokes 
earlier. Far from being repressed, ephemer- 
ality, contingency and marginality were 
central to the sociology of modernity and 
its urban vernaculars that Benjamin and 
Kracauer learned from Simmel. These are 
hardly negligible figures, 

Although he might resent being main- 
streamed in this way, it is in this tradition 
that Wollen belongs. Benjamin’s descrip- 
tion of Kracauer fits perfectly: “A rag-picker 
early in the dawn, who with his stick spikes 
the snatches of speeches and scraps of con- 
versation in order to throw them into his 
cart, sullenly and obstinately, a little tipsy, 
but not without now and then scornfully 
letting one or other of these discarded cot- 
ton rags - ‘humanity’, ‘inwardness’, ‘depth’ 
- flutter in the morning breeze.” Wollen too 
is best at deciphering the intricate surfaces 
of modern culture, and at showing how 
threadbare rags like ‘post-modernism’ have 
become. When he describes Jackson Pollock 
and Thelonious Monk as creating “meta- 
doodles of extraordinary virtuosity”, he 
could be talking about his own reflections 
on cinema and modernity. 


Rank folly 


Robert Murphy 


J, Arthur Rank and the British Film Industry 
Geoffrey Macnab, Routledge, £30, 270pp 


It is more than 40 years since there was a 
biography of J. Arthur Rank. Given the cru- 
cial role he played in shaping the British 
film industry, it is time we had another. 
Geoffrey Macnab’s book is competent, thor- 
ough and jauntily written. He makes good 
use of secondary source material and puts 
flesh on what some might consider dry 
bones through lively contributions from 
industry survivors. Alan Wood’s book, Mr 
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Rank, published in 1952, started out by 
robustly defending its subject, but its 
author found it increasingly difficult not to 
be critical. The Rank Organisation did not 
approve. Subsequent writers were more 
amenable. George Perry’s Movies from the 
Mansion and Quentin Falk’s The Golden Gong 
are untroubled by journalistic integrity and 
give the impression that at Pinewood every- 
thing was for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

Macnab is an excellent writer and it 
would be a pity to bracket his book with 
such sycophantic claptrap; however, he is 
disappointingly discreet. The Religious Film 
Society, set up in 1933 with Rank as joint 
honorary treasurer, is presented as a bunch 
of bigots who would have regarded Mary 
Whitehouse as a dangerous liberal, yet Mac- 
nab insists that they did “sterling work”. He 
relays stories confirming Sir John Davis’ 
reputation as the unacceptable face of capi- 
talism, but still describes him without 
irony as “a highly appropriate figure to 
head the Rank organisation” who “helped 
rescue British film.” 

Macnab’s tolerance might be admired 
but for the fact that it leads him away from 
serious history into a nevernever land 
where a benevolent patriarch (Rank) and a 
stern but fair autocrat (Davis) guided the 
flagship of the British film industry 
through troubled waters populated by pira- 
tical producers and crocodile-like critics. 
There is no examination here of the dispar- 
ity between Rank’s “guided by God” image 
and the shoddy reality whereby Odeon 
shareholders were made to pay for his disas- 
trous 1947-48 production programme. And 
Macnab turns a blind eye to the absence in 
the home life of bad Sir John of those ‘fam- 
ily values’ foisted on Pinewood films, 

There is no faulting the diligence of Mac- 
nab’s research. There are fascinating sec- 
tions on the ‘B’ movies produced at High- 
bury studios (Terence Fisher directing a 
Patrick Hamilton script, To the Public Danger) 
and on Rank’s venture into animation (the 
young Bob Monkhouse helping to create 
Dusty the Mole, Corny the Crow and Ginger 
Nutt), as well as a detailed reassessment of 
Rank’s relationship with his producers and 
his attempt to capture a world market. But 
unfortunately, Macnab’s conceptual frame- 
work is naive - the ‘mediocre man’ theory 
of history in which Rank’s limitations are 
his virtues, his drabness all the more reason 
for treating him with respect. 

When Macnab does allow Rank’s critics a 
voice, they are presented as spoilsports 
whose carping subverted the grand design. 
The Charm School, that laughably inept 
attempt to groom a stable of British stars, 
failed because “it was undermined by the 
producers” for whose benefit it had been set 
up. Harold Wilson is blamed for wrecking 
Rank’s bid for the international market. 
Entertainment tax is blamed for sapping 
the life blood of the industry - even during 
the 20s and 30s when cinema building was 
booming and profits were high (Macnab 
seems not to realise that with 80 to 95 per 
cent of the films coming from Hollywood, 
it was essentially a tax on the screening of 
American films). And the losses of Rank’s 
production programme in the late 40s are 
absolved by means of an inaccurate compar- 
ison with those of the government-funded 
National Film Finance Corporation. 

Macnab declares himself in opposition to 
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“dewy-eyed British film historians, keen to 
make Ealing into Avalon, and to depict 
Rank as a capitalist heretic.” But if such his- 
torians ever existed, they were answered 
well enough by Mr Rank in 1952. What 
J. Arthur Rank and the British Film Industry does 
is to legitimise monopolistic folly. 


Life histories 


Steve Neale 

Bio/Pics: How Hollywood 

Constructed Public History 

George F. Custen, Rutgers University 
Press, $14.95, 304pp 


Custen’s book is the first sustained study of 
the Hollywood bio-pic. Its central argument 
is that for some 40 years Hollywood helped 
to construct an influential, but very partial 
version of “public history”, integrating 
through its bio-pics episodes of selected 
individual lives into a “Hollywood view of 
history”. One way this integration occurs is 
through a conventionalised view of fame 
which builds “a pattern of narrative that is 
selective in its attention to profession, dif- 
ferential in the role it assigns to gender, and 
limited in its historical settings.” 

Custen also claims that the bio-pic is now 
largely the province of television, which 
has significantly altered some of the genre's 
conventions and emphases. For instance, 
the TV bio-pic stresses the ordinariness of 
its subjects rather than their star-like quali- 
ties and often associates their achievements 
with a process of victimisation. These asser- 
tions are supported by extensive reference 
to studio archives (which also enables 
Custen to pinpoint the influence on the 
genre of producers such as Darryl Zanuck 
and George Jessel). His mapping of the field 
(by studio, by gender and ethnicity, and by 
the work of the bio-pic’s subjects) is thor- 
ough, and he discusses an impressively 
wide range of movies. 

Custen notes the dominance of Warner 
Bros and Fox in the production of bio-pics, 
the shift in the post-war period from 
figures associated with royalty, government 
and politics to those associated with the 
world of entertainment, and the ways in 
which female subjects tend to be chosen 
from these fields or from ‘caring profes- 
sions’. He offers some perceptive comments 
on the tension between the innovative indi- 
vidual (the novel entertainer, the reforming 
politician, the ground-breaking scientist) 
and established institutions and traditions. 
And he draws attention to the prevalence of 
montage sequences, which both mark 
stages in a life and chart the growth of pub- 
lic fame, and flashbacks, which frame and 
state the significance of both of these, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by a voiceover. 

However, Bio/Pics has its weaknesses. 
First, as seems customary these days, 
Custen takes 1960 as the point of demise of 
the studio system and the cut-off date for 
his discussion of Hollywood. This leads him 
to underestimate the endurance of the bio- 
pic in cinema (borne out by recent produc- 
tions such as JFK, Bugsy, 1492: The Conquest of 
Paradise and Malcolm X) and to overstate the 
dominance of the TV bio-pic. Second, the 
1960 cut-off point means that Custen trun- 
cates a major cycle set in ancient times — 
movies such as King of Kings, Cleopatra and 
Spartacus. These are hybrids, combining ele- 











ments of the Hollywood epic and the bio- 
pic. Such hybridisation is a characteristic of 
the genre, and is an element underplayed 
in Custen’s book, which concentrates on 
dramas and musicals at the expense of war 
films, Westerns and gangster movies, 

Gangster films are a crucial omission. 
The major cycle of gangster bio-pics that 
emerged in the late 50s is ignored, as is the 
fact that gangster movies from Little Caesar 
on have adopted bio-pic conventions. More 
important, the omission leads to a distorted 
impression of the bio-pic as a genre that 
deals with fame rather than notoriety and 
focuses on exemplary lives rather than on 
those which, nominally at least, are offered 
up for public condemnation. 

The gangster film, along with other bio- 
pics of tyrants, villains and outlaws, has 
consistently functioned as the other side of 
the bio-pic's coin, not only ideologically, but 
also in terms of the organisation of its pat- 
terns of fantasy. The bio-pic centres on a self 
seeking or unwittingly finding fame and 
fortune, This self nearly always finds 
gratification, often marked by scenes of 
public display and approbation. In bio-pics 
of exemplary lives, the narcissism involved 
tends to be downplayed or treated as a temp- 
tation to be overcome: fame and fortune 
involve hard work and suffering, costs to 
the self. In the gangster film, narcissism is 
allowed free rein - which is why the gang- 
ster, who is usually male, has to get his 
come-uppance, but also why audiences find 
him so compelling and why the movies are 
frequently so ambiguous. 

Despite his neglect of these aspects, 
Custen's book breaks new ground, not least 
in opening up the Hollywood bio-pic to fur- 
ther discussion. 
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Andy Medhurst 

British Cinema and Thatcherism: 
Fires Were Started 

Lester Friedman (ed), UCL Press, 
£12.95, 352pp 








Sometimes one is so caught up in one’s own 
social or cultural circumstances that it 
becomes impossible to adopt a perspective. 
At such moments, it can be helpful to ask: 
how would this look to a visitor from outer 
space? For students of British cinema, that 
question is no longer purely rhetorical. The 
publication of this book demonstrates that 
the Martians have finally landed. 

Unfortunately, the little green men and 
women forgot to pack any decent maps or 
phrasebooks when they blasted off for 
Planet Thatcher, with the result that, for 
the most part, their versions of events will 
be unrecognisable to its inhabitants. Here 
are some ‘facts’ offered about British cin- 
ema, culture and history: Wish You Were Here 
was set in East Anglia; the Kray twins 
“remain working-class heroes"; Love Thy 
Neighbour and Mind Your Language were BBC 
sitcoms; Clause 28 was introduced with the 
primary intention of “banning homosexual 
depiction in the arts"; one of the black peo- 
ple whose deaths led to the early 80s “riots” 
was called Blakelock. 

Occasionally, the errors inadvertently 
offer a jolt of surreal delight, as when unfa- 
miliarity with the British gay slang term 
“cottaging” leads one contributor to inform 


us that Joe Orton liked having sex in “public 
toilets and cottages”, The image conjured up 
of the insatiable playwright scouring rural 
England for a suitably thatched love nest is 
irresistible. There are a handful of essays 
written by scholars familiar with the 
British context; for example, Thomas 
Elsaesser, Andrew Higson and Peter Wollen 
contribute efficient overview pieces. But 
their voices struggle to be heard above the 
clamour of misrepresentations and mis- 
readings. This is all the more frustrating 
since the subject is potentially so rich. Dur- 
ing the 80s, as the tired post-war consensus 
was ruthlessly dismantled by the Thatch- 
erite onslaught, British films acquired 
urgency and relevance anew. 

Those qualities had not, however, always 
been absent. One of the book’s sweeping 
assumptions is that until the 80s British 
films were, with sporadic exceptions, char- 
acterised by bourgeois literary stodge or 
polite documentary worthiness. This reduc- 
tive view has recently been challenged by 
British scholarship; unfortunately, that sub- 
stantial body of work receives little recogni- 
tion here. Even worse, it is condescendingly 
asserted that British critics have fought shy 
of defending their pitiful cinema, turning 
their attention instead to Hollywood or 
Europe. This is news not only to the present 
writer, but to Charles Barr, Pam Cook, Ray- 
mond Durgnat, Sue Harper, John Hill, 
Robert Murphy, David Pirie and others too 
numerous to mention. 

In the first, less disastrous half of British 
Cinema and Thatcherism there are surveys of 
themes and genres, debates over the mean- 
ing of cinematic national identity, and an 
attempt to place films in context. The sec- 
ond half comprises studies of film-makers, 
beginning with black and feminist work- 
shops, but soon settling for the auteurist 
option, Clearly, this period saw the emer- 
gence of some individuals whose films can 
usefully be analysed within an authorial 
framework: Peter Greenaway, for example. 
But to bestow creative autonomy on the 
likes of Stephen Frears when a more logical 
candidate such as Bill Forsyth is not named 
once is baffling. Mike Leigh is also woefully 
neglected. High Hopes, his most blatantly 
anti-Thatcherite project, is covered, but 
the more subtle Meantime, his most tragi- 
cally funny film, is not. Too many key 80s 
films which cannot be subsumed under an 
authorial rubric, such as Dance With a 
Stranger, A Private Function, Business As Usual 
and Empire State, are either inadequately 
mentioned or omitted. 

Laudable as the social context approach 
is, too many contributors slip into naively 
reflectionist accounts. A sense of panic char- 
acterises certain essays as their writers, 
mindful of the stark equation implied by 
the book's title, dig for subtexts. ranging 
from the overly ingenious to the frankly 
bizarre. A vertiginous peak is reached when 
we are asked to consider the sex-and-horror 
shenanigans of Ken Russell's The Lair of the 
White Worm as indicative of “the historical 
erosion of Britain's political power that 
Thatcherism seeks so strenuously to deny.” 

Mary Desjardins’ intelligent essay on dis- 
courses of motherhood in Hope and Glory 
and The Krays deserves a better setting. Oth- 
erwise, this collection is more interesting as 
a demonstration of American academic 
imperialism than a contribution to the 
study of British cinema. 


Shorts 


Daphne du Maurier 

Margaret Forster, Chatto and Windus, 
£17.99, 455pp 

Forster’s meticulously researched account 
of the life and work of the reclusive novelist 
provides a fascinating insight into the links 
between du Maurier's fantasy life and her 
stories. Her analysis of Rebecca, below, which 
was instantly successful when it appeared 
in 1938, reveals the compelling combina- 
tion of suspense and dream narrative which 
appealed to Hitchcock. Forster concentrates 
on the novels themselves rather than their 
film adaptations. 


Potter on Potter 

Graham Fuller (ed), Faber and Faber, 
£12.99, 171pp 

A collection of interviews with playwright, 
novelist and film-maker Dennis Potter, one- 
time enfant terrible of small-screen drama. 
Fuller's introduction locates Potter's work 
in the changing arena of British television, 
showing how his shift towards film-making 
is the result of the historical transforma- 
tion of the domestic medium. In a discus- 
sion of the controversial Blackeyes, Potter 
defends himself against charges of sexism. 
Black Popular Culture: 

A Project by Michele Wallace 

Gina Dent (ed), Bay Press, $18.95, 372pp 
This anthology in the award-winning ‘Dis- 
cussions in Contemporary Culture’ series 
emerges from a 1991 conference in New 
York of black artists, scholars, critics and 
producers from the US and Britain. Cover- 
ing film, literature, music and the visual 
arts, presentations and discussions range 
over topics such as the formulation of a 
black aesthetic, sexuality, and post-nation- 
alism and essentialism. Contributors 
include Stuart Hall, bell hooks, Michele 
Wallace and Isaac Julien. 

Film Style and Technology: History and Analysis 
Barry Salt, Starword, £16.50, 351pp 

A second, expanded edition of this history 
of the relationship between style and tech- 
nology in cinema, which was first pub- 
lished in 1983. Salt’s revisions include new 
chapters on the 70s and 80s and additional 
material on the pre-1915 period, However, 
the wholesale rejection of post-60s film the- 
ory which is the subject of his opening 
chapters still stands, 

Celluloid Power: Social Film Criticism from 
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‘The Birth of a Nation’ to ‘Judgment at Nuremberg’ — 


David Platt (ed), The Scarecrow Press, 
£72.50, 632pp 

A collection of essays by radical writers cov- 
ering the early years of cinema to the 70s. 
Contributors include Maxim Gorky on the 
Lumiere Brothers, Bela Balasz and Jean 
Renoir on Chaplin, Jay Leyda on von Stro- 
heim, Bernard L. Peterson Jnr on Oscar 
Micheaux and Abraham Polonsky on The 
Best Years of Our Lives. The book pays tribute 
to those who have resisted censorship and 
worse in the cause of political idealism. 
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England, c. 1300. Ash, a super- 
market employee, is zapped into 
the past after a brush with demonic 
forces that congregate around a gri- 
moire called the Necromicon. Enslaved 
by Lord Arthur, he is cast into a pit 
inhabited by mutants; but Arthur's 
alchemist advisor returns Ash’s chain- 
saw to him and he escapes from the 
pit, bests the Lord in combat and frees 
his fellow slave, Duke Henry the Red, 
to return to his own fiefdom. 

The alchemist tells Ash that the 
Necronomicon contains a spell that will 
return him to the 20th century, and 
that he must quest for the book, which 
can be found in a haunted graveyard. 
On his way to the graveyard, Ash 
breaks a magic mirror which disgorges 
miniature replicas of himself. One of 
the tiny Ashes dives into his mouth 
and grows inside him, splitting off into 
a life-sized malevolent doppelganger. 
Ash defeats, dismembers and buries 
his evil twin and proceeds to the grave- 
yard where he muffs the necessary 
incantation as he takes the Necronomi- 
con. This causes the nearby dead to 
emerge from their graves and form an 
army under the leadership of the re- 
animated Evil Ash. 

Although he could now return to 
his own time, Ash opts to stay and help 
Lord Arthur’s men defend the castle. 
Sheila, a princess who has fallen for 
Ash, is kidnapped by the Deadites and 
transformed into Evil Ash’s hoyden. 
Ash’s forces stave off the Deadites’ 
attack, using makeshift technological 
weapons. As the castle is about to fall, 
Duke Henry’s men reinforce the living. 
Ash destroys Evil Ash and takes his 
leave, returning to the present where 
he recounts his adventures to disbe- 
lieving colleagues at the supermarket, 
before taking a shotgun’ to the linger- 
ing last of the Deadites. 





about third entry in the Evil Dead 
series opens with an alternative recap 
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of the story so far, rewriting the events 
of previous films, with Bridget Fonda 
in a silent cameo as Ash’s doomed girl- 
friend. Only called Evil Dead III in some 
foreign-language territories, this has a 
much-mutating title. Judging by the 
opening sequence, it actually appears 
to be called Bruce Campbell vs Army of 
Darkness, while the British release adds 
the subtitle The Medieval Dead for the 
publicity material. 

The film now also features a revised 
all-action finish in place of a preview- 
ed, downbeat ending reminiscent of 
Planet of the Apes, in which the blunder- 
ing Ash again fails at his spell and over- 
shoots the centuries, arriving in a dev- 
astated post-nuclear landscape domi- 
nated by a derelict Big Ben. The current 
coda, like much which precedes it, is at 
once busy and unresonant, but it does 
contain the poignant notion of Ash 
walking away from a magical kingdom 
and the love of a princess to spend the 
rest of his life announcing special 
offers in a supermarket. 

Army of Darkness is not so much a 
splatter rollercoaster on the model of 
the earlier instalments, more a fantasy 
adventure in the Ray Harryhausen tra- 
dition, as signified by the presence of a 
horde of animated sword-wielding 
skeletons. In fact, in its incredibly 
unconvincing British setting and 
sometimes ropey effects, it is even 
more reminiscent of such imitation- 
Harryhausen quickies as Jack the Giant 
Killer and The Magic Sword. As usual with 
Sam Raimi, there are multiple echoes 
of obscure or noteworthy genre items, 
with every borrowing overlaid by 
Three Stooges eye-poking slapstick. For 
instance, the creation of Evil Ash, 
who first appears as an eye in the 
hero’s neck, is copied exactly from the 
1961 Japanese film The Split (aka The 
Manster). As co-producer, Bruce Camp- 
bell hogs all the good lines, eclipsing 
the perfunctory supporting charac- 
ters. This leaves the spectacular shocks 
strung out on an attenuated plot 
which reruns moments from A Con- 
necticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur 
along with fondly-remembered riffs 
(like Ash’s cry “Groovy!”) from the ear- 
lier Evil Dead movies. 

Preoccupied with repetitive and 
clumsy battle scenes and mild, blood- 
less effects, Army of Darkness falls off 
the knife-edge between humour and 
horror walked by The Evil Dead and 
danced along by Evil Dead II. Without 
serious horror content, the film 
becomes a simple succession of gags, 
most notably in the extended and 
scrappy finale, which wastes such sure- 
fire melodramatic devices as Ash’s 
Alamo-esque gathering of the staunch 
defenders, or the Duke Henry charging 
to the aid of his former foe. Even 
mediaeval swashbucklers as makeshift 
as Rudolph Maté’s The Black Shield of Fal- 
worth used to summon up some en- 
thusiasm for individual heroism and 
collective stands against evil; but 
Raimi’s mocking tone and Ash’s lack of 
character development prevent any 
actual audience involvement in this 
would-be epic struggle. 

Kim Newman 
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Gerry and Ellie McAllister, an 
Irish couple in their late 30s, live 





in Kentish Town, north London, with 
two pre-adolescent sons. Gerry is a 
planner for Camden Council involved 
in legalising a local travellers’ site; Ellie 
works part-time in a bookshop but has 
unfulfilled ambitions to write and is 
increasingly restless in her domestic 
role, especially when contrasting her- 
self with her old friend Winifred, who 
is single and a successful journalist. 
Another friend of hers, Jess, is bitter 
about her recent break-up with her 
partner and struggling to care alone 
for her teenage daughter Rosie. 
Howard Spink, whose son Jake plays 
with the McAllister boys, shows Ellie 
some cracks in her bathroom wall, and 
recommends a pair of local builders, 
the Nunn Brothers, calling them on 
the spot on his mobile phone. What 
the McAllisters don’t know is that 
Howard is an unprincipled landlord 
embroiled in numerous building 
scams. Relations worsen between Jess 
and Rosie when the latter shows con- 
cern about her mother neglecting her- 
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self and not eating. Ellie tells Gerry she 
can’t bear staying in London for ever: 
she would like to work full-time in the 
bookshop, but doesn’t believe Gerry's 
flexitime is sufficient to reduce her 
domestic burdens. Howard instructs 
Roy Nunn to make a maintenance visit 
to a tenant, who proves to be Jess, as a 
front for valuing the property. Roy 
reminds Howard that his twin brother 
Ray is getting impatient about £1,200 
Howard owes him. 

The legalisation of the travellers’ 
site is passed by the planning commit- 
tee, and Gerry and his younger col- 
league Sophie celebrate at a tapas bar 
while Ellie and Winifred have a 
drunken heart-to-heart at home. Gerry 
and Sophie, also drunk, become 
increasingly close, Sophie inviting 
Gerry to a forthcoming salsa evening 
at the bar. Gerry returns home, where 
he underplays the planning success 
and says nothing of his night out. Ellie 
accuses him of driving Winifred away 
and goes to bed. One of the Nunns 
starts work early next morning, caus- 
ing complaints about noise from the 
hungover Gerry. Rosie confides in Ellie 
about her deteriorating relationship 
with Jess. Ellie visits Jess, who com- 
plains about Rosie; Ellie suggests that 
Rosie could stay with her, and Jess 
leaps at the idea. The McAllisters are 
outraged to be billed by Howard for a 
‘consultancy fee’, but when Gerry com- 
plains, Howard threatens legal action. 

Jess brings Ellie a gift to thank her 
in advance for looking after Rosie but 
reveals that she hasn’t mentioned the 
arrangement to Rosie. Ellie tells Jess 
she is driving Rosie away and suggests 
she needs professional help; Jess calls 
Ellie a selfish bitch. Meeting acciden- 
tally in a pub, Howard and Jess trade 
their supposed grudges against the 
McAllisters; Howard reveals that he’s 
her landlord and drives her to her flat 
for afternoon sex, but they are inter- 
rupted by Rosie’s arrival. Returning 
home, Howard is confronted by Gerry 
and the Nunns with their respective 
grievances, but announces that his 
house is about to be repossessed, and 





the Spinks drive away, leaving the 
three men on the doorstep. At work, 
Sophie reminds Gerry about the salsa 
evening that night and is disappointed 
when he says he can't go. Jess is evicted, 
but Howard is evasive when she calls 
him for help. Ellie has changed her 
working hours and started writing. 
Child-minding while Ellie and Wini- 
fred go out to the same salsa evening 
as Sophie and her colleagues, Gerry 
finds a story of Ellie’s and reads it. Ellie 
and Winifred return happy and drunk, 
and Gerry cycles out to retrieve the 
car, which Ellie has left near the tapas 
bar. In bed, he compliments her on her 
story; contented, they fall asleep. 

With its downbeat London loca- 

tions, focus on the upwardly 
mobile former working class and comi- 
cally observant eye for clashing values 
and lifestyles, Les Blair’s improvised 
domestic drama invites obvious com- 
parisons with the films of Mike Leigh - 
whose Bleak Moments he edited and pro- 
duced - particularly with Leigh alumni 
Rea, Daniels and Jackson among the 
cast. As with Leigh, the bulk of Blair's 
earlier improvised films - including 
the advertising industry satire Honest 
Decent and True and the 1990 BAFTA 
award-winner Newshounds —- have been 
made for television, and Bad Behaviour's 
fly-on-the-wall naturalism doesn't 
make a concerted leap onto the big 
screen. While the office and domestic 
settings come refreshingly close to 
recreating the chaos of real life, the 
blurry documentary-style camerawork 
is relentlessly uncinematic. But stylis- 
tic reservations aside, Blair’s applica- 
tion of cinéma vérité techniques to 
fictional material makes for a relaxed 
comedy with a richer, fuller view of 
human relations and 1990s urban life 
than we're likely to glean from Leigh’s 
more grotesque creations. 

The snippet-of-life narrative struc- 
ture draws us into the thick of already- 
unfolding situations. Early scenes 
showing Howard discussing a dodgy 
piece of work with Roy, and tippexing 
out the copyright stamp on a ques- > 
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0 tionably acquired council plan, give 
us advance warning of the state of his 
scruples and his involvement with the 
long-suffering Nunn Brothers. A con- 
trasting professional exchange be 
tween Gerry and Sophie depicts — with 
considerable wishful thinking about 
the sexual politics of planners — a work- 
ing relationship marked by co-opera- 
tive camaraderie rather than a sexu- 
alised hierarchy. ‘Overheard’ dialogue 
intensifies this sense of eavesdropping 
on real lives. When Rosie interrupts 
Jess in bed with Howard, the full mea- 
sure of the situation — the mature, self- 
controlled daughter and the imma- 
ture, out-of-control mother - is con- 
veyed in a shot of Rosie's face, while in 
the background Jess exclaims “Shit!" 
and Howard is heard making a post- 
coital phone call, ; 

In its depiction of Howard and Jess's 
‘bad behaviour’, the film skates close to 
a condemnatory satire, in stark con- 
trast to its sympathetic treatment of 
the dilemmas faced by the McAllisters: 
Howard's mobile phone is particularly 
overused as a signifier of his dubious 
values, New Age enthusiasms are given 
equally short shrift, serving as a 
metaphor for Jess's flakiness and incon- 
sistency: when Rosie is blamed for pre- 
venting her mother from escaping to a 
Buddhist weekend, the real problem 
turns out to be that Jess hasn't booked. 

However, the minutiae Blair reveals 
in his characters’ lives more often 
undermine our expectations than rein- 
force them, Jackson's Howard has 
affinities with the same actor's memo- 
rably disgusting car salesman in 
Leigh's High Hopes, but he reads Christo- 
pher Lasch’'s The Culture of Narcissism in 
bed and boasts a North London ther- 
apy-belt wife who's an expert on identi- 
cal twins; in one of the film’s funniest 
scenes, an irritated Nunn Brother 
evades her professional probing. And 
Gerry is revealed to be an accom- 
plished cartoonist, drawing himself as 
a character called Paddy Plan-It. 
Significantly, these details have almost 
no plot significance: in structure and 
pace, Bad Behaviour comes closer to the 
diffuse rhythms of daily life than the 
expected cinematic patterns of drama 
and resolution. Gerry stays home on 
the very night when his closeness to 
Sophie might have developed into an 
affair; Ellie’s discontents are eased by 
practical steps and Gerry’s support 
rather than erupting into a crisis. 

The success of this study of good 
behaviour is due above all to the bril- 
liantly credible screen partnership 
between Rea and Cusack, their relaxed 
intimacy and bantering humour sug- 
gesting a relationship as familiar and 
easy to underestimate as a favourite 
pair of socks. Rea’s genial, laid-back dis- 
illusioned idealist engages in food 
preparation and parenting without a 
trace of New Man smugness; and 
Cusack not only acquits herself marvel- 
lously in her first imprdvised work but 
shows infinitely better taste in her 
choice of roles than her husband 
Jeremy Irons did with another recent 
domestic drama, the wretched Damage. 
Claire Monk 
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Montreal. On a hot summer's 

night during the city's jazz festi- 
val, two men, Claude and Yves, make 
passionate love. As he climaxes, Yves 
grabs a steak knife and cuts Claude's 
throat. A couple of days later, Yves 
breaks into a judge's chambers and 
calls the police to hear his confession. 
The inspector demands an explanation 
for the crime, but Yves is evasive at 
first. Gradually, the story unfolds: 
Claude, a sexually inexperienced intel- 
lectual from a wealthy background, 
timidly approached the young street 
hustler one night, but collapsed in an 
alcoholic stupor before the transaction 
was consummated, whereupon Yves 
returned his down payment. The pair 
fell in love, but the rebellious punk 
Yves soon became aware that he would 
never fit in with Claude's milieu. He 
killed Claude for love. 


\ Jean Beaudin’s film begins with a 
bang - a quick-fire black and 
white montage of downtown Montreal 
sleaze, its staccato rhythm scored with 
an ominous drum roll and smatterings 
of jazz. underlaid with the desperate 
pants and groans of frenzied inter- 
course as the camera homes in on 
Claude's apartment: the window, the 
bathroom, the passageway, the 
kitchen, two men making love on the 
floor. The impact is sustained by 
extreme close-ups and slow motion as 
first a wineglass and then a steak knife 
fall to the ground with the thud of des- 
tiny. When it comes, the murder is 





both the inevitable climax of this cine- 
matic crescendo and a shocking release 
from it. The hustler runs off through 
the city to lose himself in the night. 
The titles roll. The movie is over and 
René-Daniel Dubois’ stage play begins. 

It is a two-hander. The scene is the 
judge's chambers (law books and 
stained glass window. the inner sanc- 
tum of the Establishment). Yves con- 
fronts the elderly, angry police inspec 
tor, who demands an explanation for 
the crime. The first act is busy and 
loud. So is the second. Mostly they fea- 
ture the inspector hectoring and bully- 
ing the recalcitrant Yves while filling 
in background information for the 
audience's benefit, The conflict is 
between old age and youth, innocence 
(ironically found in the older man) and 
experience (the streetwise punk), a 
guardian of society and an outsider. 
They reach an uneasy rapprochement 
via the boy’s cathartic, searing 25- 
minute monologue. 

“Why don't words work?” asks Yves, 
rhetorically. “They're worn out — you 
can't crank ‘em up.” Ironically, words 
are vitally important to Dubois’ play, 
which is full of them (though hindered 
here by the propensity of the some 
times lazy subtitles to stumble over 
slang). Beaudin, who credits himself 
with ‘cinematic adaptation’ as well as 
direction, expends a good deal of 
energy trying to crank up the words. 
Unusually for an interrogation film, 
the actors spend little time seated. 
They are constantly on the move, pac- 
ing and posturing, and the camera is 
equally restless. Flashbacks break the 
tyranny of the single set, while sound 
effects deliberately flout narrative 
expectations (the mention of a war 
movie cues a barrage of artillery). Such 
relentless technique betrays a lack of 
confidence in the material; this, one 
feels, is a film-maker all pumped up 
with nowhere to go. The play ends, 
after all, with a whimper. 

Tom Charity 
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O% 1957, Skull Island: a New 


fra 
“—” Zealand zoologist loses both his 


arms and is then beheaded because the | 


rare specimen of rat monkey he's carry- 
ing accidentally bites him, Wellington, 
New Zealand: Paquita, a young Spanish 
shopkeeper, is told by her tarot-reading 
granny that she is due to have a long 


romance with a man whom she will | 


recognise by the symbol of the star and 


the moon. Her next customer, Lionel, 


knocks over a stand, causing liquorice 
to assume a crescent and star con- 
figuration; Paquita asks him out to the 
zoo. They are followed on their date by 
Lionel’s widowed mother Vera, intent 
on sabotaging her son's romance. 
While hiding, she is bitten by a rat 


| monkey, and becomes progressively 





more ill over the next few days. Despite 
being ministered to by Lionel and 
Paquita, whose dog she manages to eat, 


Vera is declared dead by district nurse | 


McTavish, who is then decapitated by 
an undead Vera. Lionel manages to 
push his mother and Nurse McTavish - 
who also becomes re-animated - into 
the cellar. 

Lionel visits Paquita at the shop and 
is given a mystic pendant for luck by 
her granny. He is followed by a fast- 
decomposing Vera, who is hit by a tram 
and assumed to have died from the 
accident. Although she returns to life 


again just before her funeral, Lionel | 


tranquilises her long enough for a suc- 
cessful burial. Realising that she may 
still be undead, Lionel attempts to 
exhume her, only to be attacked by a 


brother Les discovers the sedated zom- 
bies and, thinking that Lionel is a 
necrophile, blackmails him into giving 
up Vera's estate, an event he celebrates 
by inviting friends to a party at Lionel’s 
house. When a zombie is accidentally 
let out, Lionel and Paquita decide that 
the inhabitants of the cellar must be 
killed off permanently, but their plan 


| backfires and all the guests end up 


zombified and hungry. Lionel discov- 
ers his father’s remains in the attic and 
remembers that he witnessed Vera 
drowning him in the bath as a child. 
Freed from his guilt about her death, 
he successfully kills all the zombies 
with a lawnmower, He and Paquita are 
confronted by a gigantic, grotesquely 
decayed Vera, who manages to pull 
Lionel back into her womb. Just as she 


| is about to kill Paquita, Lionel slices his 


way out with his lucky pendant. As 
Vera falls into the burning house, the 
reunited couple at last walk away free 
and unharmed. 


OH In 1984, when the DPP drew upa 
“list of video titles for prosecution 
under the Obscene Publications Act, at 


| least 15 of the works in question were 





gang of teddy boys. When one of them | 


urinates on Vera's grave, he suffers a 


| surprise castration at her hands. As the 


gang turn into zombies, the parish 
priest, Father McGruder, is awakened 
and helps Lionel fend them off, losing 
his own life in the process. 

Lionel now has several undead in 
his cellar, where the carnally aroused 
McGruder and McTavish manage to 
conceive a zombie foetus. Vera's 





either zombie films or were heavily 
influenced by the genre. The list, of 
course, included Sam Raimi's The Evil 
Dead. Although he was never success- 
fully prosecuted, the ‘video nasty’ pub- 
licity was enough to make Raimi shy 
away from the unsettling mood of the 
original in favour of comic set pieces 
for his sequels Evil Dead II and Army of 
Darkness. It is arguable that Braindead 
(which owes a heavy debt to Raimi) 
would have found itself on the DPP’s 
hit list less than ten years ago, How- 
ever, unfettered by any legal worries, it 
arrives in the UK just as Tom Savini's 


remake of the seminal Night of the Living 
Dead slinks off the big screen, having | 


barely registered at the box office. 
Biographical production notes al- 

lude to Peter Jackson's lifetime desire 

to make a zombie film, and Braindead, 


They came from Down Under: lan Watkin 








| 


his most coherent and technically | 


accomplished film to date, certainly 


fulfils that ambition. But his film may | 


just deliver a coup de grace to a genre 
still reeling from the video nasty 
debate and the subsequent Video 
Recordings Act. With George Romero 
unable to find commercial or critical 
favour with his uncompromisingly 
bleak Day of the Dead (the only zombie 
film to extend the mythology of the 
monster in a halfway decent manner), 
the undead have repeatedly found 
themselves shuffling down the dirt 
track marked ‘gross humour" (cf. Dan 
O'Bannon’s Return of the Living Dead). 
With Braindead, they have reached a 
dead end, because it’s impossible to 
imagine anyone out-grossing the New 
Zealander'’s effort, or wanting to. It 
seems that a serious treatment of the 
zombie as a monster for our times, 
encompassing what Thomas Pynchon 
called “the dreamer's own horror of 
isolation’, is now well nigh impossible. 

Witness how, despite a final half- 
hour of delirious mayhem, in which 
lawnmowers, meat cleavers, garden 
shears and chef mixers unite to purée 
an army of zombie extras, Braindead 
has been passed uncut, while Romero's 
sequels and Raimi's The Evil Dead all suf- 
fered punishing trims at the hands of 
the censor. This is not to discredit the 
BBFC, which has recognised the film's 
EC Comics credentials, and thus dis- 
missed its potential as a tabloid pot- 
stirrer. In doing so, however, they have 
unwittingly aligned themselves with 
those who know and perhaps love the 
zombie (as appears to be true of audi- 
ences at several festivals worldwide, 
where Braindead has been enthusiasti- 
cally received), rather than those who 
do not. Members of the latter group, 
stumbling into Braindead unprimed by 
at least one Romero/Raimi work, or by 
O'Bannon’s jokey film, will find plenty 
to reinforce recent concern and bewil- 
derment about screen violence. 

Their reaction will be heightened by 





| 


the fact that Jackson and his co-writers 
Walsh and Sinclair take an adolescent 
zit-squeezers’ delight in pushing the 
audience head first into their bloody, 
muciferous, eviscerated images. While 
some of the orifice-puncturing, head- 
splitting prosthetics fail to come up to 
scratch, other efforts - like a dinner 
guest unknowingly gulping down cus- 
tard laced with a newly burst boil - 
have a genuine emetic quality. 

It's a measure of Jackson's audacity 
that he juxtaposes moments like this 
with footage of Elizabeth Windsor 
(with ‘God Save the Queen’ on the 
soundtrack) without breaking his 
stride. Among all the carnage is a sly 
dig at New Zealand's Commonwealth 
heritage (underlining the Antipodes' 
current republican mood) and the 
need to maintain a stiff upper lip as 
others are literally losing theirs. The 
film knowingly breaks into the Archers 
theme tune, just as Vera and a semi- 
decapitated Nurse McTavish are hur- 
riedly pushed into the cellar to save 
appearances, Lionel’s despair as he 
acquires an extended underground 
family resolutely intent on flouting 
decorum is made funnier by the fact 
that he is more embarrassed than 
horrified by his predicament. Unfortu- 
nately Jackson cannot maintain this 
level of wit and relies heavily on set 
pieces, including a rather ham-fisted 
nod to Larry Cohen's It’s Alive (Lionel 
taking the zombie baby to the park) 
and a more successful martial arts piss- 
take, which sees Father McGruder fly- 
kicking the undead teds with the fer- 
vour of a born-again Bruce Lee. 

But the film's finest moment is the 
climactic variation of an old Freudian 
chestnut: Vera, reincarnated as a gigan- 
tic, hyper-oestrogenised distortion of 
motherhood, opens up her pudendum 
to accommodate her son's re-entry, pro- 
viding a memorable Oedipal (w)retch 
for our times, and a highly unsuitable 


| epitaph for the zombie monster. 


Farrah Anwar 
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®) Emily Eden, a New York detec- 

* tive, is passionately involved 
with her cop partner Nick. When he is 
stabbed during an arrest, she shoots 
his assailant and stays with Nick as an 
ambulance rushes him to hospital. 
Investigated by her superiors for use of 
excessive force, she is vindicated and 
assigned to a new case. A young Hasidic 
Jew, Yaakoy Klausman, has disappeared 
along with $720,000 worth of dia- 
monds. In order to investigate, Emily 
must have the authority of the Hasidic 
community's spiritual leader, the 
Rebbe, through whom she is able to 
talk with Yaakov's parents and visit the 
jewellery business where he worked. 
Finding Yaakov's corpse hidden in his 
office, she reasons that he must have 
been murdered by someone he knew, 
and suggests that she trace the killer 
by becoming a member of the commu- 
nity. The Rebbe assigns his daughter 
Leah and son Ariel to look after Emily 
and guide her in Hasidic ways. 

Proud of her new brunette image, 
she visits Nick in hospital, reassuring 
him that their relationship is secure. 
At the precinct HQ, she is assigned a 
new partner, Levine, who makes no 
secret of his lecherous intentions. The 
more she learns about the Hasidim, 
the more she respects their restrained 
and harmonious existence, particu- 
larly as exemplified by Ariel, who is to 
be the next Rebbe, Working at the jew- 
ellery store, she witnesses an attempt 
by two thugs, the Baldessari brothers, 
to extort protection money; later, 
Mara, Yaakov’s former fiancée, is found 
attacked. The Hasidim hold a party at 
which Ariel’s engagement ~ to a French 
girl he has never met - is announced; 
disconsolate at the news, Emily dis- 
cusses Ariel's plans with him when 
they are alone together. He explains 
that the engagement is his destiny. 
At the store, Emily arrests the 
Baldessaris; shot while trying to 
escape, they die protesting ignorance 
of Yaakov's murder. 

Nearly recovered, Nick proposes to 
Emily but she turns him down. That 
night, Ariel visits her and begs her not 
to complicate his life by seducing him 
from his code. Discussing Yaakov, they 
realise that the evidence points to 
Mara, who has announced her inten- 
tion to leave the city. Rushing to the 
synagogue, they find that Leah is being 
held hostage by an armed Mara. Emily 
is knocked out, and Ariel is forced, 
against his instincts, to shoot Mara to 
save Leah, After a tearful farewell at 
Emily's hospital bedside, Ariel turns to 
his forgiving fiancée, newly arrived 
from Paris. A guest at their wedding, 
Emily slips away and runs into Levine 
outside the precinct HQ. He proposi- 
tions her but she refuses. She is wait- 
ing for her destiny, she says, and goes 
in to collect her next assignment. 


My Suspicions that all is not quite 
right with Close to Eden become 
certainty when the identity of the 
killer is at last revealed. Although Mara 
is as much of a fake convert to the 
Hasidic regime as Emily, she appears 


| immune to its attractions; rescued, as 








she describes it, from the depths of 
degradation by a serene Hasidic hand, 
she has used the opportunity (so we 
must deduce) to plan the destruction 
of her saviour in the course of a jewel 
heist. Emily, on the other hand, simi- 
larly street-wise in background and 
accustomed to tackling degradation 
every day of the week, responds to the 
Hasidim as to an undiscovered country 
where family values, fair play and gen- 
tlemanly courtesy are not yet extinct. It 
might be argued that in challenging 
this code Emily is innocently as subver- 
sive as Mara, eventually driving her 
host to commit the ultimate sin, 
another killing. Nevertheless, she does 


finally appear to have acquired a fresh | 


- if disconcertingly fatalistic — set of 
values from her experience, while 
Mara has apparently died unrepentant. 

This interesting contradiction be- 
tween the effects that the Hasidim are 
presumed to have on outsiders is 
denied its full force thanks to the 
demands of the whodunnit, Until Mara 
is unmasked, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that she is one of the commu- 
nity’s failures; then, amid the hasty 
gunplay, it is too late to examine her 
grievances in detail. Although indus- 
triously played by Tracy Pollan, who 
gives Mara a look of bright-eyed insta- 
bility from first encounter, her fathom- 
less character does little to explain the 
crime itself. Clearly, she could system- 
atically have robbed the jewellery store 
for a considerable period without hav- 
ing to kill anybody, let alone her harm- 
lessly earnest fiancé, And since she is 
aware at an early stage that Emily is an 
undercover cop, the justification for 
Emily's entire (and singularly uncon- 
vincing) masquerade is exposed as lit- 
tle more than a tenuous plot device. 
Moreover, it must have taken superhu- 
man strength, along with irrational 
reasoning, for Mara to haul Yaakov’s 
corpse into the office ceiling space so 
that it could drip blood revealingly on 
the tiles below. 

Fulcrum between the extremes, the 
Rebbe's daughter Leah, sweetly played 
by Mia Sara, explains the Hasidic cause 
from detail (concealed knees, distinct 
refrigerators, segregated buses) to prin- 
ciple (“When we were a desert tribe...”) 
while shaping her own future with 
methodical care. If the Rebbe is 


weighed down with wisdom and his 








son Ariel is veering uncomfortably 
between worldliness and sanctity, Leah 
enhances Hasidism with tact and 
determination, gently guiding a suit- 
able partner in her own direction and 
changing her shawls by the end of the 
story from a naive green to a tri- 
umphant red. Sadly, she is the only 
subtlety of Close to Eden, its clumsily 
two-edged title (the original, A Stranger 
Among Us, was far more appealing) sig- 
nalling further confusion as Eden 
meets Ariel, the Rebbe acquires intima- 
tions of Prospero, and Calibans 
abound. Lumet uncharacteristically 
allows his monsters an excess of snarl - 
the Baldessari brothers are straight out 
of Hale and Pace, the police precinct is 
a hive of lurid chauvinism, Levine is a 
preposterous hustler - while unwisely 
cloaking all the Hasidic scenes in 
unvarying hues of dark and cloying 
orange as if, in its preservation of 
ancient mores, the sect would have no 
defence against the light of day. 


As few directors can match Lumet in | 
timing, editing and the canny use of | 


faces, there is reassuringly much to 
enjoy in his telling of this implausible 
hybrid of Witness and Homicide - slight 
as it is by contrast with the mag- 
nificent deceits of QGA or The Verdict. 
The opening burst of action, which 
hustles us into an ambulance with 
barely time to breathe, is a sequence to 
savour, while the scenes of Emily and 
her wounded partner Nick are simply 
and neatly understated. But when 
Emily and Ariel are squaring up to 
each other, Lumet's skill with the 
glance, the pause and the body lan- 
guage of his players is cruelly under- 
mined by the dialogue. And there are 
times when his choice of Melanie 
Griffith as rugged cop with undecided 
heart and quavering little-girl voice 
seems disastrous. “You people," she 
gasps at one point, “you really care for 
each other,” Precariously perched on a 
set seemingly reconstructed from West 
Side Story (an unusual choice for sea- 
soned New Yorker Lumet) the troubled 
Ariel - given a stoical dignity by new- 
comer lyric Thal - finds at least one 
good answer to such roguish broad- 
sides, when Emily suggests, “Guess 
you're not used to a woman like me, 
huh?” Stirred but unshaken, he pon- 
ders, “Is anybody?" 

Philip Strick 
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The film consists of archive trav- 


elogue and ethnographic foot- | 


age edited and tinted to form discrete 
sections, and overlaid with haunting, 


through an Alpine pass. Almost imper- 
ceptibly, the scene changes to an 
Alpine tram car coming down from 
the hills and entering a village. The 
inhabitants go about their daily tasks. 
The next section concerns an ex- 
ploratory voyage to the South Pole by 
scientists and hunters, A ship breaks 
through the ice, A polar bear rears up 
on its hind legs, then falls down as one 
of the explorers shoots it. A man in uni- 
form aboard the ship takes aim with 
his rifle at animals on the shore. The 
scene changes to Russia, where cavalry 





soldiers are assembled. A cossack 
dance is performed in front of the 
local commander, Then it changes 
again to Africa, where Italian soldiers 
and missionaries are working among 
the African people. In one sequence, a 
child is baptised. In another, African 
children dressed in white smocks fol- 
low the bidding of their teacher, a nun. 
African men march in formation, 
dressed like European soldiers. 

From Africa, the travelogue moves 
to India. Children are playing on a 
beach. Buddhist monks observe their 
daily rites. There is a parade of Euro- 
pean dignitaries and soldiers. Back in 
Africa, there is a scene of what seems 
to be a battle, with a white man firing 
his gun and chaos ensuing as locals 
fight and flee, A white man in a cowboy 
hat on safari (Baron Franchetti, a well- 
known Italian explorer and spy) stalks 
and shoots various animals. After he 
has massacred a rhino, he supervises 
his native helpers, explaining to them 
how to cut off the beast’s horn. The 
final sequence is announced by an 





hypnotic music. In the opening se | 
quence, a train moves in slow motion | 





The world in his sights 








image of a cavalry charge, superim- 
posed on a map of Europe. This 
sequence consists of footage from the 


First World War. Italian soldiers 
emerge from a long tunnel in the 
trenches. They run across a patch of 
barren land, where they are preyed 
upon by snipers. Several fall, presum- 
ably dead. The soldiers march, bran- 
dishing their rifles, riding horses or 
bicycles. An ironic coda shows hun- 
dreds of sheep being marshalled into 
an elaborate pattern so that they spell 
out the words “Viva Lo Re’ Finally, a 
bearded nobleman stands at a table, 
surrounded by women, dangling a live 
rabbit in front of two baying dogs. The 
nobleman and his friends find this 
| cruel spectacle vastly amusing. 





In some ways, From the Pole to 

the Equator would have been an 
ideal film to mark last year’s Columbus 
“celebrations.” Its cameraman, the Ital- 
ian film-maker Luca Comerio (1874 
1940) shared the Portuguese explorer's 
obsession with conquering new lands, 
A colonialist version of his Soviet con- 
temporary Dziga Vertov, Comerio 
whirled around the world photograph- 
ing everywhere from the Arctic to 
Tangiers. His material displayed a curi- 
ously ambivalent attitude, combining 


the earth with an appetite for destruc- 
tion. His heroes were the scavenging 





Europeans, the great white hunters 
and acquisitive scientists who sought 
to impose their own order on lawless 
nature and lawless natives alike. 
| Throughout the film, animals are 
slaughtered in the name of progress 
and pleasure. A key early image shows 
a man sizing up his prey through the 
viewfinder of his rifle: often, camera 
and gun seem interchangeable. 

But this isn't really Comerio’s film. 
He’s only the cameraman. In_ his 
absence, film archaeologists Yervant 
Gianikian and Angela Ricci Lucchi 
spent three years scouring the 
archives, transforming what remained 
of his decomposing footage into this 
magnificent. elaborately edited new 
picture. Gianikian and Lucchi have 
remoulded the original footage: tinted 
it, slowed it down, speeded it up. While 
| respecting Comerio as film-maker. 











an innocent delight in the wonders of | 








they excoriate his colonial views. The 
film starts at a gentle, lulling pace as a 
train winds its way through the Alps. 
But this magical mystery tour through 
Comerio’s oeuvre, which touches on 
almost every corner of the world, ends 
up squarely back in Westem Europe, 
caught up in the phantasmagoric hor- 
ror of the trenches (it turns out Come- 
rio was the official film reporter with | 
the Italian army during the First World 
War). Our roving camera ‘eye’ certainly 
relishes cruelty. Several of his most 
striking sequences feature a lean, Ital- 
ian nobleman with an Oswald Mosley 
moustache on safari (according to the 
programme notes, this was Baron 
Franchetti, the “Italian version of TE. 
Lawrence” and sometime secret agent 
for Mussolini - truly a white hunter 
with a black heart). 

Whether killing polar bears, carv- 
ing the horns off rhinos, or simply tor- 
turing rabbits, the colonialist adven- 
turers who are Comerio’s heroes take a 
psychopathic pleasure in wreaking 
destruction, But they get their come- 
uppance: if the cameraman starts out 
by accompanying hunters and scien- 
tists on their global forays, he ends up 
photographing Italian soldiers as they 
die. Even before this apocalyptic finale, 
the plangent score intimates that 
doom is not far away. For the contem- 
porary viewer, the distance of time, the 
grainy nature of the images and the 
many idyllic scenes heighten the sense 
of foreboding. 

In his classic essay, ‘The Work of Art 
in the Age of Mechanical Reproduc- 
tion’, Walter Benjamin likens the cam- 
eraman to the surgeon. He talks of the 
desire - which cinema whets — to bring 
things closer spatially, to get hold of 
them, to destroy their aura and pry 
them from their shells. This seems pre- 
cisely to have been Comerio’s project. It | 
was bound to end in failure. 

Walter Benjamin's famous adage, | 
“All efforts to render politics aesthetic 











culminate in one thing...war,” is borne 
out by From the Pole to the Equator. 
Gianikian and Lucchi's reworking of 
Comerio's material could be seen as a 
mournful critique of the aberration of 
fascism. It makes melancholy, fascinat- 
ing viewing. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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Namibia, 1989. Hitch, human 
avatar of an African wind 


demon, murders a neglected wife and 
ritually dissects her corpse. Ben Moko- 
rub, a black policeman, is given the 
case and learns from a pathologist that 
the murder is probably connected with 
ritual magic. Wendy Robinson, a dis- 
satisfied South African housewife, 
leaves her husband Mark and takes off 
into the desert, encountering Hitch on 
the road. Hitch has committed another 
murder, and Ben discovers that similar 
killings have been occurring since the 
turn of the century. 

Consulting tribal magician and 
drive-in projectionist Joe Niemand, 


| Ben learns that the killer only chooses 


those who want to die and that he 


| murders in order to return to an other- 
| world from which he has been 


excluded. Wendy considers but rejects 
suicide and continues to travel with 
Hitch, with whom she has an affair, 
while Mark follows her trail to 
Bethany, a border community on the 
point of expiring, and is beaten up bya 
black mechanic who has been battered 
by Ben's white subordinates. 

When Namibia, newly independent 
of South Africa, comes under UN 
authority, Ben loses his official power 
but resolves to continue with the case 
to expiate his own feelings of guilt at 
the death long ago of his son and sub- 
sequent abandonment by his wife. Dis- 
covering severed fingers in Hitch’s 
pack, Wendy flees, pursued by the 
shape-changing killer. Ben links up 
with Mark and they follow Hitch and 
Wendy into the desert. After their jeep 
turns over, Ben handcuffs Mark to the 
vehicle and proceeds alone, con- 
fronting Hitch outside an abandoned 
cinema where the killer grants his 
death wish by gutting him. Wendy 
blows off Hitch’s head with a pump 
shotgun, but herself becomes an incar- 
nation of the dust devil and walks 
away from Mark, hitching a ride with a 
convoy of UN tanks. 


A more personal film than 

Richard Stanley's debut feature, 
the efficient low-budget s-f suspenser 
Hardware, this mystical slasher movie 
presents a shape-shifting serial killer 
who is at once the incarnation of an 
ancient African spirit and a style-con- 
scious retread of Clint Eastwood's Man 


With No Name. Emerging from a shim- | 
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Desert song: Chelsea Field 








mering landscape, the dust devil is kit- 
ted out with visual and aural accou- 
trements (slicker, hat, knife; laconic 
dialogue, a jangling that sounds like 


spurs, reinvented Morricone by Simon | 


Boswell) that tag him as a hero rather 
than a monster. Obviously sensing his 
Western overtones, Wendy nicknames 
him ‘Tex’, although his preferred alias 
of ‘Hitch’ suggests other generic alle- 
giances, to the Sainted Alfred and to 
Rutger Hauer in The Hitcher. Neutrally 
polite with his willing victims, Hitch is 
appealingly desperate in his attempts 
to jam through a bathroom mirror to 
return to the limbo from which he is 
exiled - a shot from the other side of 
the mirror is an effective echo of the 
depths of The Keep and the shallows of 
House — but his alienness is underlined 
by the many aspects of his ritual 
killing spree, from the severed fingers 
in his travelling cooler to his habit of 
jamming clock parts into the corpses 
of the sacrifices, which go unex- 
plained. 

The film's horror credentials are 
established with a few striking super- 
naturally-flavoured action scenes 
(Wendy chased into the desert, causing 
a car crash which Hitch turns into a 
conflagration) and odd monster 
imagery (Howling-style claws bursting 
through the fingers of the surgeon's 
gloves). The climax pays off with an 
impressive and expressive exploding 
head and an evil-lives-on ending whose 
very familiarity adds to the feel of a 
much-repeated ritual as the cycle 
begins anew. For all its lean boogey 
man strengths, this is mainly a halluci- 
natory picture: Stanley delivers the 
requisite shocks with a buff’s care and 
enthusiasm, but is obviously more 
interested in eerie desert images, like a 
valley reportedly created by the slither- 
ing of a giant snake at the dawn of 
time, and other unsettling touches: an 
abandoned cinema half-buried under 
drifting sands, or the melancholy mon- 
ster’s almost-delicate dance with Field 





to Hank Williams’ ‘Rambling Man‘ 
Based on an actual murder case 
(subject also of David Wicht's 1989 
racial conspiracy movie Windprints), 
this tackles incipient political themes 
in its precise evocation of the Namib- 
ian border in 1989, but is more con- 
cerned with thanatophilic romance 
and an evocation of ancient magic. In 
this, Stanley's preferred cut, the role of 
projectionist-magician Joe Niemand as 
voice-over commentator is strength- 
ened, his evocative mix of professions 
signalled by the way the narration is as 
respectful of a double bill of Legend of 
the Seven Golden Vampires and The Bird 
With the Crystal Plumage as of ancient 
symbolist beliefs or the truth found in 
dreams, Similarly, scraps of country 
and western songs or the abandoned 
cinema are invested with a mythic pop 
culture resonance that is given equal 
weight with the primal beauties and 
terrors of landscape and natural sound 
(in his car, Ben listens to whale songs). 
The version released in the UK - the 
film has had a week’s token cinema 
release before going to video - differs 
from the US cut sanctioned by Mira- 
max by about 20 minutes, consisting 
mainly of evocative snippets of scenery 
or wild life. Also beefed up is William 
Hootkins’ role as a surprisingly sympa- 
thetic white South African cop: a vital 
scene, deleted in the shorter cut, 
explains why Ben is robbed of his 





official status with Namibia's indepen- | 


dence, turning his search for the dust 
devil from a Hawksian professional 


obligation into a personal quest a la | 


Anthony Mann. More time is given to 
Ben's slightly too explanatory dreams, 
and concomitantly one or two 
sequences effective in the US version 
have been regrettably abridged: the 
dance, for instance, and several other 
contemplative moments keyed in with 
an evocative use of music, However, in 
any of its several editions, this is a con- 
siderable and remarkable film. 

Kim Newman 





performed by Arabella; 
“Happy Birthday To 
You" by Patty S. Hill, 
Mildred J. Hill; “1 Didn't 
Slip, | Wasn't Pushed, 

I Fell” by Eddie Pola, 
George Wyle 
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Not Economically 


Viable Man 


On a June morning in Los Ange- 

les, two men are caught in the 
same traffic jam. One abandons his car 
and walks away; the other announces 
himself as a cop, Detective Martin 
Prendergast, working off his last day of 
duty. He orders the car to be shoved to 
the side of the road, revealing license 
plates which read ‘D-FENS: Its driver 
walks into a nearby grocery, ostensibly 
asking for change to use a pay phone. 
When the Korean owner, Mr Lee, tells 
him he must make a purchase, he uses 
Lee's baseball bat to trash the shelves 
before exchanging his dollar bill for 
two quarters and a Classic Coke. 

At work, Prendergast is taunted by 
his colleagues, who regard him as a 
desk jockey. The exception is his ex- 
partner Sandra Torres, who asks Pren- 
dergast to meet her for lunch. Mean- 
while, in a Venice Beach bungalow, 
Beth, the divorced wife of ‘D-Fens\, is 
organising a birthday party for her 
daughter Adele, D-Fens is trying to 
reach her on the phone, but keeps 
finding it engaged, Sitting down to 
drink his Coke, he is interrupted by 
two Latino gang members, who try to 
commandeer his briefcase. He fends 
them off, relieving one of a switch- 
blade. Downtown, Prendergast gets the 
first of a series of complaints from his 
nervous wife, followed by a call from 
Mr Lee, who tells him about the “man 
in the white shirt and tie.” The gang 
members, looking for revenge, spot D- 
Fens and spray the entire street with 
gunfire, but fail to injure him, As their 
car piles into another, D-Fens comman- 
deers their weapons. As reports hit 
police HQ, Prendergast is receiving a 
cursory last-day speech from his con- 
temptuous captain. Beth, panicked by 
her ex-husband’s call, asks for police 
protection, 

After being panhandled by a con- 
man, D-Fens carries his growing arse- 
nal into a local Whammyburger, 








where, told it is minutes too late to buy 
breakfast, he terrorises staff and cus- 
tomers. Prendergast is watching his 
colleagues quiz the gang members’ 
girlfriend Angelina, who tells them 
about the “man with a white shirt and 
tie”; later, he is having lunch with San- 
dra when she is called out to the 
Whammyburger. Torres tracks the cul- 
prit to a surplus store, where the 
owner covers for him. The owner then 
reveals himself to be a homophobe and 
neo-Nazi with his own weapons; men- 
aced by him, D-Fens kills him and exits 
dressed in combat gear. 

Convinced that one man is behind 
the same crimes, Prendergast and Tor- 
res team up to find him. Prendergast 
remembers the man with the D-FENS 
licence plates; finding his name is 
William Foster, he and Torres call at his 
home, where they find his frightened 
mother. Crossing a private golf course, 
Foster scares an old man into a heart 
attack. Torres discovers Foster has been 
unemployed since being fired by a 
defence plant a month earlier. She and 
Prendergast trace Beth's residence. Fos- 
ter has now reached Beverly Hills. 
where he terrifies the caretaker and his 
family at a plastic surgeon's mansion. 
Unable to get police protection, Beth 


Taces out with Adele, moments before | 
Foster arrives. Foster suspects they | 


have fled to Venice Pier, but before he 
can leave, is ambushed by Torres and 
Prendergast. Torres is wounded while 
Foster escapes, but armed with her 
gun, Prendergast tracks him to the 
pier, tricks him into setting his gun 
down and holds him at bay. Bluffing 
with Adele's water pistol, Foster forces 
a fatal shoot-out and topples into the 
bay. Prendergast returns the family to 
their bungalow, where the guests are 
beginning to assemble for Adele's 
party. Then he has the small pleasure 
of telling his Captain “fuck you” in 
front of news cameras. 


Falling Down has been heavily 
hyped as a controversial block- 
buster - a “crude vigilante picture” 


stalking the mall disguised as satire; | 


“the Michael Douglas film which goes 
beyond Basic Instinct”; an orgy of violent 
wish-fulfilment aimed at America’s 
white middle class (who, in Clintonian 
budget terms, earn circa $100,000 
per year and do not constitute the 
mass of multiplex escapists). Newsweek 
used a shot of Douglas as D-Fens on its 
cover, for a story entitled “White Male 
Paranoia, and last month's Sight and 
Sound deconstructed the film over 
three pages. 

Of course, Douglas and director Joel 
Schumacher seize any credit for han- 
dling issues of moment. They clearly 
wanted to make a Taxi Driver for the 
90s, to update the toll of urban stress 
on the ‘working man’s psyche. To this 
end, Falling Down is paced and shot idio- 
syncratically, cleverly scripted and 
structured (details about its characters 
unreel very gradually) and wonder- 
fully lit by Andrej Bartkowiak. Yet its 
driving force is the same old shameless 
Hollywood formula: horror pic meets 
action pic meets urban-anxiety 











thriller. Added to this is a level of prod- 
uct placement (masquerading as irony) 
which would shame even Nike. 

The film means to be different by 
not letting any one of its genre ele- 
ments dominate. Instead, that domina- 
tion is distilled into Michael Douglas. 
He plays a stylised character, half sur- 
real, half real bad guy: a sociopath 
called Billy Foster, laid off by an LA 
defence firm, Notech. Critics have 
painted Foster as a kind of crash-and- 
burn finale for the USA's White Hero, 
But he’s hardly the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can male in movies to walk away from 
problems, bully people without regard 
to race, creed or colour, and project a 
warped sense of affection onto his 
own daughter. He’s simply the first one 
to be played by showbiz dynast Dou- 
glas. And, however hard Douglas 
works, he brings an overkill of aura to 
the very idea of what it means to be 
‘working class’, 

Not that he gets any help from his 
character. D-Fens is a composite of the 
media's nightmare projections, a 
Frankenstein who is part Oprah, part 
network news and part ‘reality pro- 
gramming’ (US TV such as Cops, Hard 
Copy and Unsolved Mysteries). He’s not 
passed off as surd evil, yet his outlines 
remain fuzzy. Why was he fired from 
the job? Where has he been going every 
day? How come a ‘working stiff’ talks 
like a Beverly Hills bon viveur? Foster is 
supposed to crack under the burden of 
outsize resentments and deep confu- 
sion, But all we get is Michael Douglas, 
weighed down by those Big Themes he 
thinks his character carries. Douglas 
transforms every outburst into a comic 
punchline, and so much wants to be 
‘understood’ that he practically winks 
at the audience, But he understands 
the ‘working class’ less than they 
understand Hollywood, 

This is why Robert Duvall walks 


| away with the film, turning it into a 


fairly absorbing drama about a cop 
who has more secrets than his 
sociopath, While Douglas cruises 


along on single-gear star charisma, 
Duvall slowly unveils a complex and 
Teal working-class hero, raunchy and 
fallible, worn and gutsy. Prendergast 
was written as the converse of his 
quarry: a cop whose final day at work 
collides with Foster's last shred of san- 


Cop rock: Robert Duvall, Joey Hope Singer 





ity. Foster terrorises his wife (Barbara 
Hershey, excellent at suggesting the 
messy links between desire and yio- 
lence) and Prendergast coddles his 
(Tuesday Weld, excellent too as a 
woman defeated first by the loss of her 
child, then the loss of her beauty). A 
traffic delay explodes Foster; but, 
trapped in the very same gridlock, 
Prendergast chuckles over a billboard 
at the side of the road, Foster cannot see 
people - to him, they are merely obsta- 
cles. But Prendergast is revealed as tol- 
erant and ultra-observant; he is an 
exceptional cop, an experienced psy- 
chological handler, Prendergast is a 
man not because he carries a gun and 
blows away disrespect; he is manly 
because he doesn’t need anyone else to 
acknowledge his fortitude. Duvall 
shows us a well of solitude far scarier, 
but far truer, than any of the film's 
overblown urban spectres (drive-by 
shooters out of Peckinpah, panhan- 
dlers who sound like prime-time come- 
dians, a sexist Nazi homophobe with a 
David Koresh-size arsenal), 

Prendergast accepts that life is 
tough and luck is random; he's the 
only character who calls Foster what 
he is - an “ordinary” whiner, Cornered 
on Venice Pier, Douglas gestures limply 
over the waters, mumbling that plastic 
surgeons have stolen the American 
dream, Playing on the irony of Michael 
Douglas saying this, Prendergast almost 
shakes the screen with his incredulous 
laughter. “You're mad because they lied to 
you? They lie to everybody! They lie to 
the FISH!" 

A whole life has gone against 
Duvall’s character. Yet somehow Pren- 
dergast gets the most out of everything 
- whether it’s solving his final crime 
or anticipating a Mexican meal. 
Humour has proved his saving grace: 
Prendergast laughs to explode pain, 
to cope with contempt from his cap- 
tain and colleagues, to expiate the ter- 
rible range of human acts cops must 
witness. It's fascinating to find that 
such laughter packs more visceral 
power than either D-Fens' weaponry or 
Douglas' star presence. Along with Her- 
shey, Weld and Rachel Ticotin (as Pren- 
dergast’s quick-to-judge ex-partner Tor- 
res), Duva}l turns a by-the-numbers 
thriller inside out. 
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Australia, the 1960s. No guests 
have arrived for a spoilt young 





boy's birthday party. He and his 
brother wander off to a nearby river 
where the dice his mother has given 
him are used to decide who will ride a 
floating crate. The brother loses and 
must catch an overhanging spar before 
reaching a waterfall. He succeeds, but 
is left dangling and finally falls. 

The present day. Beth is a kinder- 
garten teacher married to Jonathan, an 
office worker who plays with toy sol- 
diers and whose practical joker friend 
Michael has offered the couple tickets 
to see La Bohéme. Forgetting to meet 
Jonathan at the opera house, Beth 
arrives home to find a burglar in her 
kitchen, Stalked by the burglar, she 
shoots him with a crossbow, piercing 
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Lost in the funhouse: Phil Collins 
his chest. Pulling off his balaclava, he 
reveals himself as Michael. 

Seven weeks later, the couple are 
visited by dice-tossing insurance agent 
Roland Copping. He calls at night, ask- 
ing impertinent questions, altering 
Beth’s paintings and causing her to 
have nightmares. Copping later re- 
turns brandishing a fork missing from 
the burglary and accuses Jonathan of 
being Michael's accomplice. Jonathan 
runs to his war-games shed and rips 
open the hollow base of his battlefield. 
The set of silver is, however, hanging 
on the back of the door with Copping’s 
card attached. 

After blackmailing the couple to 
get their insurance cheque, Copping 
throws the dice to decide whether to 





continue but ignores the result when it | 


indicates he shouldn't. When the cou- 
ple call his bluff, the police visit Beth 
just as she spots a Christmas tree deco- 
rated with the silver in her living 
Toom. She prevents its discovery by 
vomiting on the policemen. Jonathan 





breaks into Copping’s house, a play- | 


ground full of booby traps and tro- 


phies of former torments. He then | 


hides in the back of Copping’s car 
which takes him to the Glendale clinic 
where Copping visits his brain-dam- 


aged, immobilised brother (the boy | 
| atmosphere mitigate against taking 


who fell in the opening sequence). 
While Beth distracts Copping at a 


birthday ball, Jonathan constructs his | 


own booby trap in Copping’s house. 
But Copping, realising he has been 
fooled, takes Beth to his home and ties 
Beth to a buzzsaw. Jonathan counters 
by showing Copping his brother sus- 
pended over the pool. However, both 
traps prove to be fake and the two men 
end up laughing side by side at the 
edge of the pool. 


A comedy designed to set teeth 

on edge, Frauds exploits the per- 
sona of rock star Phil Collins in a pri- 
mary-coloured mise en scéne that 
emphasises a childlike capacity for 
cruelty and malice. Rock stars often 
have a Peter Pan quality but you 
wouldn't cast Collins among them. His 
appeal is based on a blokeish empathy; 
and, as it is the script’s intention to 








convince us that much about male 
bonding is essentially childish, he 
might seem a poor choice for the part 
of man as perpetual brat. 

Yet Collins’ cheeky-chappie person- 
ality and oft-demonstrated capacity for 
selfmockery make him bizarrely ap- 
propriate. After starring in Buster and 
playing a villain in an episode of Miami 
Vice. Collins has learnt to use his 
unlikeable qualities to advantage. His 
Roland Copping is supremely irritat- 
ing: starting out as squeakily solicitous 
as an undertaker, he soon becomes an 
eye-rolling, camera-mugging combina- 
tion of Elton John, Pee Wee Herman 
and a Batman villain. Set design and 
costume exaggerate his grotesqueness; 
his home is a Heath Robinson toyshop 
fantasy, a den of vicious rides and 
nasty surprises. His yuppie accou- 
trements - jewellery, business cards, 
mobile phones and monogrammed 
suits —- grow in prominence to the 
point of shrieking. This near-perfect 
example of using one monstrous figure 
to depict another is slightly spoilt 
when Collins exults in his character's 
naughtiness by miming to a female 
jazz singer - an unwarranted intrusion 
of the star’s musicianly status. 

Nevertheless, such an over-the-top 
figure could hardly subsist in a realist 
framework, and director Elliott is care- 
ful to set up a juvenile sense of wonder. 
Jonathan and Beth dress and behave 
like children's TV presenters, all rolled- 
up sleeves, dungarees and overdone 
gestures. Jonathan swings from pouty 
withdrawal, usually in his wargames 
shed, to wild-eyed excitement at get- 
ting his revenge, while Beth is a worka- 
day willing helper, admonishing 
mother figure and terror-struck victim 
- anything that helps bring the two 
men/boys together. 

Regrettably, Hugo Weaving (from 
Jocelyn Moorhouse's Proof) is too low- 
key a performer for the kind of manic 
slapstick he is put through; but then 
there are problems of tone through- 
out. In going all out for a bitter black 
comedy of unpleasant pranks, Elliott 
seems determined to affront sensibili- 
ties and in this he is intermittently suc- 
cessful; yet the careful accruing of sin- 
ister, surreal effects and the childlike 


seriously the film’s questioning of male 
relationships. 

What's more, the element of chance 
so tantalisingly dangled in the intro- 
duction, with its nod to Luke Rhine 
hart’s novel The Dice Man, is thrown 


away the minute Copping decides to 
make his own mischievous decisions. 


Even less convincing is the anti-yuppie 
rhetoric indulged in by Jonathan when 
his crime is uncovered. What takes 
Frauds out of the ordinary rut is its 
mining of a seam of strangeness associ- 
ated with The Avengers - a potent field of 
imagery untapped in recent years. It 
also bravely bucks audience craving for 
catharsis by ending with one spoilt 
brat finding another. This might have 
made a sharper denouement had we 
not been invited to despise the central 
couple from the beginning, 

Nick James 
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Lebanon, June '82, Cohen, a sol- 

dier in the Israeli Reserves, 
mournfully leafs through his tickets to 
attend the World Cup matches in 
Barcelona - an ambition now thwarted 
by the war. As his unit advances, it is 
attacked by a retreating group of PLO 
fighters, leaving only himself and 
young Lt Gallili alive. Considering 
them valuable as hostages, the PLO sol- 
diers take them back to Beirut. Travel- 
ling on foot over increasingly rough 
terrain, the eight-strong unit treats its 
captives with suspicion and overt hos- 
tility, goaded by the motorised advance 
of the Israeli troops. When set upon by 
sniper fire, Gallili takes his chance to 








| escape but is gunned down by his cap- 





tors. They continue their journey. 

The PLO men now begin to talk with 
Cohen, tetchily at first, the conversa- 
tion weighted with their political and 
linguistic differences. His captors 
begin to assume individual identities 
in his eyes: Ziad, the leader, is a fair 
man who shares Cohen's love of foot- 
ball; Abu Eyash is generous, almost 
fatherly; Mussa is the resident clown; 
Omar the academic. Along the way 
they take shelter in bombed-out build- 
ings, at a wedding, an abandoned pool 
hall and a palatial mansion, the group 
gradually being reduced by the odd 
sniper bullet or unseen mine. They talk 
about football and family, tease and 
learn about each other, their relations 
always undercut by the precariousness 
of their futures. Cohen makes a break 
for it but is soon apprehended; but 
tather than punishing him, Ziad con- 
siders it quite reasonable behaviour 
and begins to talk about his life. 

As the group reaches the outskirts 
of Beirut by night, the one remaining 
obstacle is the main road, heavily 
guarded by a squad of Israeli troops 
who seem distracted by the match on 
TV. Cohen gives Ziad his ticket for the 
Cup Final as a token of good luck, but 


only one of the group makes it across | 


before the troops open fire, As Ziad is 
loaded into an ambulance the next 
day, Cohen goes in search of a cigarette 
for him, but by the time he returns it 
has driven away. Cohen breaks down, 
sobbing uncontrollably. 


In a quest to look beyond the 

grand schema of Arab-Israeli 
conflict, Cup Final opts for a study in 
personalities, like a mirrorimaged 
Dirty Dozen. Following a group of The 
Enemy as they transform in their cap- 
tive’s eyes from anonymous menace to 
caring, sharing bunch of individuals - 
family men with machine guns - direc- 
tor Riklis describes his film as offering 
“the possibility of coexistence... a 
human story from a bloody war". Not 





No score draw: Muhamad Bacri 











insignificantly. the first loss on the 
retreat back to Beirut is Gallili who, 
decidedly unconciliatory in his brief 
screen life, has spent his spare 
moments either kicking or threatening 
the hostages. Once he’s been judi- 
ciously dispatched. the others assume 
a curiously humanitarian bearing, 
avoiding rather than initiating armed 
conflict, and seemingly incapable of 
the massacre with which they an- 
nounced their arrival on the scene. 
Later, when a renegade PLO fighter 
troughs up Cohen, the rest of the unit 
visibly blanching in disgust, it’s clearly 
only a matter of time before he gets his 
come-uppance. This simplistically phil- 
anthropic view of men at war - the few 
irredeemable bad apples spoiling it for 
the rest but ultimately getting their 
just deserts - makes for affectionate 
but confused viewing. 

Football and fighting: two scenes of 
conflict, men on men going for the big 
prize, parallel themes that cross back 
and forth through the plot. Sharing a 
fanhood for the Italian soccer squad, 
Ziad and Cohen straddle common cul- 
tural ground, which limits their pre 
sumed difference. It’s the Cup Final 
that’s playing on TV as the remaining 
PLO men make their abortive run past 
the checkpoint; Italy scores the win- 
ning goal just as the bodies slump to 
the road, the cheering soundtrack fore- 
grounded. “No winners in this game,” 
runs the film's tag line, and it’s like a 
mantra repeated throughout. War is 
hell, Sure - these men are good, Why, 
then, are they fighting? 

But apart from some vague conver- 
sations between Cohen and his captors 
about their respective politics, this 
question is roundly avoided; ideologi- 
cal conflict is consigned to allegorical 
billiard and football games, under- 
scored by meaningful looks and telling 
silences that leave much unsaid. 
Couched in the gesture of barroom 
rather than battleground rivalry, the 
sporting metaphors obscure the moti- 
vations that Cup Final addresses, con- 
signing the passion and savagery of 
war to a largely euphemised status. 
Death, in the shape of sniper bullets 
and unseen mines, cleanly punctuates 


| the film's individual episodes but is 


never dwelt upon, figuring more as a 
device of dramatic closure than a lived 
and enervating everyday reality. 
Effectively using the war as its back- 
drop rather than being about the war, 
the film finds its saving grace in the 
performance of Moshe Ivgi as Cohen. 
Flickering between introspection and 
nervous outbursts of ebullience, Ivgi 
has the crumpled charm and looks of 
Charles Aznavour; without him, direc- 
tor Eran Riklis would have had just 
some liberal intentions and a few 
‘types’ to tell his story. But perfor- 
mance can only carry Cup Final so far. 
As Cohen slumps up against the jeep 
and begins to sob - an ending that con- 
sciously mirrors the beginning — the 
telegraphed conclusion is that nothing 
has changed. Therein lies the tragedy 
of war; that nothing has really been 
explored is the cinematic one. 
Paul Tarrago 
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college sweethearts David and 
Diana Murphy are still very much in 
love. They live together in Los Angeles 
where David pursues a_ successful 
career as an architect and Diana works 
as a real estate agent. When the reces- 
sion creeps up on them, David loses his 
job, Diana finds her business slowing 
down and the half-built dream home 
that David has designed is threatened 
with repossession by the bank. The 
Murphys go to Las Vegas, hoping to win 
the extra $50,000 that they need; on 
their first day they win $25,000, Later, 
browsing in a clothes shop, Diana is 
approached by an elegant older man; 
he offers to buy her a dress, but she 
refuses. The next day, David and Diana 
lose all their money. Heartbroken, they 
tour the gambling dens, and find the 
mystery man ~ John Gage - playing at 
one of the tables. He asks to borrow 
Diana for luck in a one million dollar 
gamble; she reluctantly agrees and 
Gage wins, Gage invites Diana and 
David to be his guests, and sends Diana 
the dress that she liked. Gage offers the 
couple a million dollars in exchange 
for one night with Diana; after much 
soul searching, they agree and a con- 
tract is drawn up by their lawyer 
friend Jeremy, David has second 
thoughts and tries in vain to chase 
after Diana, but Gage has already 
whisked her away by helicopter 
to his yacht, 

Diana and David return home, 
agreeing never to discuss the incident, 
but find their efforts have been in vain, 
as the house is repossessed. Later, 
David suspects that Diana is still seeing 
Gage, and the couple's relations deteri- 
orate. Diana decides to try and buy 
back their land; she discovers that it 
has been bought by Gage and con- 
fronts him, When David learns that 
she has seen him, he believes his suspi- 
cions to be founded and moves out. 
Gage turns up at Diana's office and she 
is forced to show him around some 
properties. Diana finds the insistent 
Gage hard to shake off, and eventually 
becomes his lover. David still grieves 
for Diana and attempts unsuccessfully 
to win her back, but later learns that 
she wants a divorce, At a charity » 
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4 auction, David bids a million dol- 
lars for a hippo in Diana's name, and 
presents her with the signed papers: 
the two talk while Gage looks on. 
While driving home, Gage tells Diana 
that she is the best of the ‘Million Dol- 
lar Club’ and that he has struck similar 
deals before, Diana asks to finish their 
affair and is dropped off on the high- 
way. She takes a bus to the pier where 
David once proposed to her; David is 
also there and they pledge their love 
for each other. 
| Halfway through this Honeymoon 
in Vegas without the gags (or the 
flying Elvises), we catch a 10-second 
glimpse of a young woman reading 
Susan Faludi’s Backlash: The Undeclared 
War Against Women. Product placement 
for last year’s feminist bible? More like 
Adrian Lyne’s sly little nod towards a 
book that rumbled his much-debated 
Fatal Attraction. Faludi joined other 
critics in taking the film to task for 
its demonizing portrayal of the inde 
pendent career woman and _ its 
beatification of the family. The film 
was emblematic of the ‘backlash’ 
movement that Faludi believed 
erupted in America in the 80s, with its 
idea that “women were unhappy 
because they were too free; their liber- 
ation had denied them marriage and 
motherhood.” 

Perhaps Lyne is hoping that Indecent 
Proposal. will merit a mention in Back- 
lash 2, since it so cockily invites femi- 
nist censure and so baldly attempts to 
be of its moment by playing with the 
current preoccupation with the 
demise of 80s-style pecuniary values. 
But zeitgeist movies cannot be so easily 
fabricated, The bland and transparent 
Indecent Proposal fails to be controver- 
sial; it also fails to be the erotic thriller 
that it is trailed as. 

In a film that could use a few twists 
and turns, the most surprising thing is 
that it is written by Amy Jones, who 
wrote and directed Love Letters, a low- 
budget movie that merited consider- 


| able critical attention when it was 


released in the mid-80s, Originating 
from the Roger Corman exploitation 
stable (which dictated some obligatory 
nude scenes), it was an ironic play on 
the conventions of the ‘woman's 
movie’, that followed a brilliant young 
career woman's obsessive affair with a 
married man, Jones’ heroine, rather 
than being consumed by the danger- 
ous liaison, comes to a self-understand- 
ing that enables her to walk away 
bereft but wiser. An intimate film full 
of careful observations on the hazards 
of relationships, Love Letters rewrote the 
romance genre. 

Indecent Proposal, however, sets itself 
up as an old- fashioned (read: regres- 
sive) ‘love story’ with a high-minded 
moral that makes it supposedly hip to 
the 90s. You’ve heard the one about 
how “money can't buy love’? As Gage 
says, “let’s test the cliché”. Dangerous 
words to use in a film riddled with 
them. The threat to Diana and David is 
not impending death, or another lover, 
but cash and the lack of it. Their pret- 
tily bohemian 2CV lifestyle masks the 
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fact that they are still entrenched in 
80s values and the dream of a luxury 
home by the sea. They have over 
reached themselves already. So their 
cards are surely marked as they drive 
to the neon hell of Las Vegas to gratify 
all their worldly desires. 

Lyne spares us the subtleties; this 
is the Faustian pact writ large, and 
no doubt Gage's hand-made leather 
shoes hide well-manicured cloven 
hooves. When it comes to the devil, the 
male of the species is always immacu- 
late, and ideally dressed by Cerruti 
or Armani. Compare and contrast with 
Alex the unkempt temptress in Fatal 
Attraction. Gage plays the same tricks 
as Alex, sinisterly popping up in 
Diana's life in his attempts to lure 
her. But unlike her, Gage is the accept- 
able, dimpled face of adultery. Redford 
plays him as President Charming, 
ready to whisk Diana away from it all - 
surely a selfmade Perot figure but 
with the Clinton smile that women 
are supposed to go wild for. His *Mil- 
lion Dollar Club’ is supposedly the 
only sicko chink in his otherwise 
shining armour. 

Gage is the archetypal Mills and 
Boon romantic hero, but is this film 
the substance of every girl's dreams? 
One could speculate on a little role 
reversal; imagine a  Cerruti-clad 
Catherine Deneuve offering to buy 
Dayid the well-cut pair of trousers that 
he covets. Imagine on; once again it is 
the woman who is the object of the 
raw deal and the currency of the 
exchange. Despite her protestations 
that she is not for sale, Diana is the 
modern manifestation of the bartered 
bride, a sign of one man’s spending 
power over another. While David and 
Diana engage in the kitchen and bath- 
room sex obligatory in a Lyne movie, 
Gage’s prowess is measured in what 
he can buy. Sex between Gage and 
Diana is fetishised into a dressing-up 
routine as Diana is turned into 
another pretty woman that he can 
adorn more than adore. 

What then of the decent proposal? 
In a champagne-ad beach tryst at the 
beginning of the film, David asks 
Diana to marry him. Seven years and x 
months later, the two conveniently 
return to their romantic haunt, and it's 
another advert. The pack shot frames 
their entwined hands with their wed- 
ding rings sparkling in the dawn light. 
As every girl knows, the truest riches 
are to be found in that band of gold. 
Lizzie Francke 
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Oakland, California, 1972, After 

the death of his mother, 12-year- 
old Jack (‘the Bear’) Leary, haunted by 
memories of her, has moved to a new 
house with his father John and young 
brother Dylan. John is a horror comedy 
actor, round whom the local kids 
swarm to make him do his act. 
Through Jack's narration, details are 
revealed about the entertaining, disor- 
derly Leary household, presided over 
by a heavy-drinking father in mourn- 
ing for his wife. Their street is equally 
full of strange people, including ‘Nor- 
man the psycho’) who manically pol- 
ishes the car in which he crashed and 
lost a leg. One night, the kids decide to 
sneak into Norman's house; he chases 
them off, injuring himself in the 
process, and persuades John to take 
him to hospital. 

John, meeting with disapproval 
from his producer over his work, and 
from his parents-in-law over bringing 
up his kids, starts drinking even more, 
On the first day of school, unable to 
wake John, Jack has to take Dylan to 
school himself. At his own school, he 
falls for a girl called Karen whom he 
invites round to dinner where she is 
charmed by the antics of his father, 

At Hallowe'en, Norman turns up, 
asking for a donation for a racist politi- 
cal candidate. That night, blind drunk 
on his show, John acts out a parody of 
Norman's fascistic leanings, and as a 
result, is put on enforced sick leave. 
The next morning, Norman's dog is 
found poisoned on the Learys’ front 
lawn, Norman is convinced that John 
has killed his dog and kidnaps Dylan. 
The child is found, abandoned and 
unable to speak. Jack’s grandparents 
take both children away to Los Angeles 
but Jack canot stand the censorious 
atmosphere and goes back home. Nor- 
man is waiting for him but, after a 
chase, ends up falling out of a tree. 











Who's been ‘eating my porridge? Danny DeVito 








Dylan comes home too. One 
evening, Jack is playing a piano piece, 
called ‘Jack the Bear’, taught to him by 
his mother. He and his father talk 
about the past and the future, and sud- 
denly Dylan starts to talk again. When 
the local children next come round 
asking to see monsters, John tells them 
that there is no such thing. 





Following in the footsteps of 
Edward Zwick, his other half in 
the thirtysomething creative team, Mar- 


& 


shall Herskovitz has taken to the big 


screen, And anyone expecting the win- 
some, liberal cosiness of the Philadel- 
phia-set soap will not be disappointed, 


In many ways, though, this is more like | 


the TV series The Wonder Years meeting 
To Kill A Mockingbird, If the period feel, 
soundtrack, comic details - such as an 
earnestly ridiculous hippy teacher — 
and pubescent romance stuff belong 
to the former, the idea springs from 
the latter. 

Except that this film's Boo Radley 
really is a monster. While To Kill A Mock- 
ing Bird proves that fear is the basis of 
prejudice, this superficially more polit- 
ically conscious film ironically seems 
to end up saying the opposite. Gary 
Sinise’s blank-faced loner Norman is a 
fantasy hybrid of psycho Norman 
Bates, bogey man Michael Myers, child- 
snatcher and crazed Nazi. As such, 
were he the product of Jack’s fevered 
imagination, he would make consider- 
ably more sense to the film than he 


does. Instead, by representing a real | 


‘evil’, he is so incredible as to under- 
mine any of the issues that his behav- 
iour raises. 

This may be partly because the view- 
point in the film — Jack’s — is there in 
name only. His narration does no more 
than fill in details. And although he is 
supposed to be working through his 
grief over his mother, anger at his 
father and alienation in a new neigh- 
bourhood, there's remarkably little 
subjectivity here; things actually are as 








he perceives them, Despite the con- 
stant references to his fear (of mon- 
sters), visualised through him watch- 
ing his father playing TV monsters in 
between late-night horror shows, the 
quasi-Freudian links the film seems to 
ask us to make between real and imagi- 
nary monsters are never satisfactorily 
played out. 

Jack’s luridly-coloured flashback 
memories of his mother are similarly 
frustrating; the bitty nature of the film 
makes it hard to fit them in to Jack's 
experiences and relationships. In fact, 
much of Jack the Bear is purposelessly 
episodic; the Learys’ neighbours, 
whose desperate psyches are just 
glimpsed, may provide a refreshing 
angle on the usual happy images of 
suburban childhood but their effect is 
of throwaway background detail. 

Danny DeVito puts on his best seri- 
ous performance as the child-like 
father, as unable as his son to come to 
terms with the death of his wife. Too 
much of this, though, consists of sad, 
sidelong looks backed up by fiddly 
‘emotional’ music and imperceptible 
sighs. Playing up his decent, funny side 
leaves little room to explore the nega- 
tive emotions that Jack keeps talking 
about, but which only rise to the sur- 
face — briefly and efficiently - at the 
end of the film. 

Although Robert Steinmiller Jr as 
Jack does his best to hold all the 
threads together, the film rambles 
between glycerine sentimentality 
(where it has anything to do with Jack's 
little brother Dylan), dealing patly 
with such issues as Norman's racism 
and sloughing through emotions in a 
annoyingly knowing, post-therapy 
manner. Its effect is that of a TV series 
that has been telescoped and packed, 
with each of its rather glib resolutions, 
into an hour and a half. Despite a sur- 
feit of material, nothing is thorny 
enough to sustain and the result is a 
long haul, 

Amanda Lipman 
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§ In the arid region of Los Mone- 
gros, village gir] Silvia lives with 





her mother Carmen, who runs a road- 
side brothel. Silvia works at the nearby 
underwear factory and has become 
pregnant by José Luis, son of factory 
owners Manuel and Conchita. 
Although José Luis is willing to marry 
Silvia, their wedding plans are 
opposed by Conchita, who is convinced 
that Silvia is only after their money. 
She recruits Raul, a young man who 
works at a ham warehouse and hopes 
to become a bullfighter, to seduce Sil- 
via into forgetting about José Luis. 
Confident of success, Raul finds his 
attempts to get acquainted firmly 
repulsed: he helps Silvia recover a pig, 





offers her a lift in his ham-promoting | 


trailer, and embraces her at the local 
dance-hall, but she rewards him with 
no more than a hearty clout. 

José Luis proposes an inspired mar- 
keting scheme to his father Manuel: 
underwear for dogs. When this is 
received with derision, he turns for 


consolation to Carmen, who has no | 


qualms about giving him a warm wel- 
come. Ratil and a friend practise their 
bullfighting skills at night in a cattle 
compound, adding to the risk by per- 
forming nude; chased off by the 
owner, they take refuge at Silvia’s 
home. She lends them clothes and 
throws them out when Raul again tries 
his luck. Meanwhile, Conchita has 
decided that she wants Raul for her- 
self; getting him into bed, she 
promises him a motorbike if he gives 
up the pursuit of Silvia, He is happy to 
accept, but when he falls off the bike 
and Silvia rushes to his aid, they both 
realise the extent of their feelings for 
each other, Silvia accuses José Luis of 
immaturity, and consummates her 
love for Raul during a thunderstorm, 

Distraught at losing Silvia, José Luis 
reveals to his mother that the girl is 
pregnant. Equally upset at losing Raul, 
Conchita makes moves to get him 
back: she tells Silvia that Rawil was 
bribed into making love to her, and 
tells Raul that Silvia is pregnant by José 
Luis. The promise of a Mercedes, along 
with Conchita’s sexual favours, proves 
a seductive argument, and Raul yields 
to Conchita. José Luis, however, pays 
another visit to Carmen while Silvia, 
left alone, is unexpectedly consoled by 
Manuel, Finding his mother with Raul 
at the ham warehouse, José Luis 
attacks his rival with the only available 
weapon, a side of ham, and the two 
men batter each other until José Luis is 
felled, Over his corpse, cradled by Car- 
men, the participants in the tragedy 
silently contemplate the consequences 
of having yielded to their appetites. 
@ The teasing humour of Bigas 
~ Luna, industrial and interior 
designer turned film-maker, has won 
him a number of European festival 
mentions and a growing notoriety, but 
as yet no unanimous international 
recognition. This could have some- 
thing to do with his taste for the 
unconventional, often exposed in clini- 
cal detail, as with his second film 
Caniche (1978), about a wife whose pas- 
sion for her pet poodle drives her hus- 
band to extremes of infidelity with a 
stray Alsatian, or his third, Bilbao 
(1978), about an amateur photogra- 
pher so obsessed with a prostitute that 
he kidnaps her, shaves off her body 
hair and empties a bottle of milk over 
her unconscious form. Contrary to 
such surprises, the best of Luna is 
intriguingly elliptical: in Reborn (1981), 
featuring Dennis Hopper as a hell-fire 
television evangelist, the idea of God 
patrolling the urban skies in a heli- 
copter has more to offer than the film 
is finally prepared to confront; but 
even in its evasiveness Reborn is a vision 
to be taken seriously. 

By contrast. the problem with >» 
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4 Jamon, Jamén, is that it can’t be taken 
seriously on any level. Luna has 
reverted to domestic fantasy, the mood 
for his earlier films, but not this time 
in a spirit of eccentric exploration; 
instead, he is intent on satire of the 
broadest kind, incorporating what he 
calls “six magnificent characters, pro- 
totypes of our country” In his notes 
Luna exuberantly prepares us for trou- 
ble: Silvia “represents what's best in 
the world”, Raul is a “parcel bomb, the 
obscure object of desire”, Manuel per- 
sonifies “the new European imperial- 
ism", Conchita is “a wonder, one f" of 
a mother”, and so on. 

If, by some Godardian method, he 
had introduced these observations 
into the film, Luna’s derisive under- 
mining of his characters might have 
forestalled his audience’s bewilder- 
ment; but without commentary his 
storytelling wanders too arbitrarily 
between slapstick eroticism and an 
exaggerated neo-realism to achieve any 
clarity of focus. It is evident enough, 
from the heavy symbolism of the giant 
cut-out bull on the hillside, its potency 
at risk from every strong breeze, that 
an overview of the Spanish predica- 
ment is being offered; but that Luna's 
prototypes, with their farcical inno- 
cence and ungovernable hungers, are 
more Spanish than universally human 
(if humanity deserves to be viewed 
with such cynical affection) remains 
unsubtantiated, 

In Luna's doctrine, Spanish sexual 
and eating habits are closely linked, so 
that his osculating couples sample 
each other with avid comments on the 
flavour of various bits of anatomy; Sil- 
via tastes of potato to one admirer, of 
onion to another, and even when not 
being consumed she invites apprecia- 
tion as “una mujer jamona™, a nice bit of 
meat, The cast abandons its dignity to 
these gastronomic excesses with 
admirable generosity ~ although less 
conducive to nausea is the embrace in 
which a stud and his mistress discuss 
what kind of motorbike he'll get in 
return for his services, But it is discon- 
certing to watch actresses of the cali- 
bre of Stefania Sandrelli and Anna 
Galiena (the ‘ideal’ woman from The 
Hairdresser’s Husband) resorting to such 
levels of overstatement. 

Luna films them in laudatory Panay- 
ision, along with the lugubrious 
wastes of the Monegros region, 4 desert 
bisected by a single uncaring highway. 
But apart from his final tableau of lip- 
smacking despair (a Bufluelesque flock 
approaches from the horizon as the 
distraught lovers clutch each other in 
termina! paralysis) is less interesting 
visually than usual. Rather, he has 
seized upon an assortment of scatologi- 
cal diversions ~ an ‘audition’ of men's 
briefs, a nude bullfight, a Coke can as a 
target in a urination contest - to pre- 
pare the way for his climactic irony, a 
battle to the death with sides of ham as 
cudgels. As demonstrated in his best- 
known film, Anguish (1986), a Chinese- 
box horror film about horror films, he 
can be more inventively outrageous 
than this, and with better reason. 
Philip Strick 
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Nunataaq, a remote Arctic settle 
ment. Spring, 1965. Avik, an 








aging Eskimo, claims that the maps 
being revised by a newly-arrived army 
survey team were originally drawn 
with his help, 30 years earlier. He 
describes to the mapmaker how the 
first RAF unit landed near his Inuit vil- 
lage in 1931 when Avik was just a boy. 
Avik is befriended by the airmen's 
leader, Walter Russell, who realises 
that the boy has tuberculosis and 
arranges to fly him to Montreal for hos- 
pital treatment. When Russell returns 
to Europe, Avik is consoled by a new 
friend, Albertine, a halfcaste orphan 
like himself. Forced to attend the hos- 
pital school run by the formidable Sis- 
ter Banville, they become inseparable. 
Albertine sings Avik a French song 
which, she says, will reunite her with 
her father one day. Distrusting their 
growing intimacy, Sister Banville 
arranges for Albertine to be transferred 
to another hospital, leaving Avik with 
only one of her chest X-rays as a 
memento. 

When Russell returns to Nunataaq 
in 1941. he finds Avik cured but nearly 








unrecognisable, The young Eskimo has 
made his way back to the village but 
lacks the normal skills of his people 
and is regarded as bad luck by the 
tribe. Russell is on a secret mission and 
recruits Avik as his guide, explaining 
that a world war is in progress; they 
find a German U-boat base where the 
sailors have frozen to death. Hearing 
Albertine's song on Russell’s radio, 
Avik begs him to track her down with 
the help of the X-ray. Russell invites 
Avik to join the RAF but the Eskimo 
has to look after his frail grandmother 
and stays with the tribe. His grand- 
mother dies and, abandoned by his 
people, he sets out after Russell. By 
1944 he is in England, recruited to fly 
on bombing raids over Europe, He is 
reunited with Albertine, who inter- 
prets aerial reconnaissance pho- 
tographs for Bomber Command, They 
become lovers, although the capri- 
cious Albertine is promised to Russell. 

After 30 missions, Avik’s crew are 
due for a rest, but Russell, jealous of 
Avik, makes no attempt to intervene 
when they are sent to join the attack 
on Dresden. The plane is hit, the rest of 
the crew are killed and Avik para- 
chutes into the heart of the firestorm. 
The horrific experience causes him to 
reject the ways of white people and he 
returns to the Arctic, leaving Albertine 
to her own life. 20 years later, her 
daughter Rainee visits him. Avik is 
apprehensive, but Rainee does her 
utmost to win him over, regarding him 
as her father. She invites him to her 
wedding (she is marrying a pilot) but 
Avik insists that he will bring her bad 
luck; sadly, she leaves. Driving into the 
snow, Avik becomes marooned on an 
ice floe. As the Arctic waters close 
around him, he imagines he is floating 
away with Albertine by balloon. 


With its final rush of images, 

Map of the Human Heart provides a 
summary of the events shaping Avik’s 
life. These images have appeared 
throughout the film, but their mean- 
ings are intricate and unexplained; 
they carry emotional rather than ratio- 
nal resonance, and their striking 
visual power tends to thwart all argu- 
ment. There is, for a start, the forth- 
right staging of Avik’s death-by-inertia, 
a chilling spectacle in every sense as 
Ward places his actor prone on an ice 
floe and films his gradual submersion. 
Recalling the death of his grand- 
mother, who similarly slipped away 
into an icy ocean, and the frozen 
deaths of the German U-boat crew (one 
of whom is glimpsed under the ice, an 
imagined forecast of horrors to come), 
this scene is shot from above in the 
same way as the one of the young Avik 
immobile on his hospital bed. There is 
a sense of predestination: Avik is a crea- 
ture of the snows, doomed (and oddly 
content) to die as their prisoner, 

At the same time the placing of the 
camera is subjective, evoking an out-of 
body experience. ‘Above’ him, Avik sees 
himself with Albertine, heading by 
hot-air balloon to some unknown Ely- 
sium. Vestige of a possible alternative 
ending in which, having accepted his 

















Hearts in winter: Robert Joamie, Annie Galipeau 





daughter's invitation to her wedding, 
he seizes the opportunity to whisk 
Albertine off into the skies, the image 
links not only with the other remark- 
able balloon encounter (when the 
daughter was probably conceived) but 
also with several further high-altitude 


assignations with Albertine, _ first 
encountered dropping missiles on 
young Avik from the hospital roof. 
With frustrating honesty, the film 
refuses to end on this delirious 
reunion: instead, there is a familiar 
glimpse of young Albertine flashing a 
mirror as she retreats into darkness, a 
signal simultaneously representing 
attraction and inaccessibility, The shar- 
ing of reflected light has been a part of 
their relationship since they first met, 
emphasised in a scene between Alber- 
tine and Avik’s rival, Walter Russell, 
who is unaffected by the light from 
her shattered hand-glass shining in his 
eyes. But Albertine’s withdrawal also 
invites Avik to follow - as he has previ- 
ously done, with some success 
(although this time he may be follow- 
ing her into a terminal shadow) - 
while at the same time suggesting that 
she is irrevocably lost to him. 
Concluding, Avik's last moments 
dispense with Albertine as an enigma 
beyond solution, except that her song 
(also identified with her daughter) 
obstinately remains on the soundtrack. 
Intended as the device that would 
reunite the young Albertine with her 
lost father, the music now speaks for 
Avik; it is, Albertine once told us, about 
a half-breed who searches for gold and 
finds his true love in heaven. The 
accompanying image is of the child 
Avik bouncing in delighted slow- 
motion on a trampoline held by other 
members of his tribe, the moment at 
which Russell's plane first landed near 
the Inuit settlement and changed the 
boy's existence. “Every time Avik is 
thrown into the sky he brings down an 
| aeroplane,” jokes one of his Eskimo 
girlfriends, a remark which comments 
on the structure of the film itself, the 
Dresden episode included. As an end- 
ing, with the immutably juvenile Avik 
floating at both the close and the open- 
ing of his life as if perpetually recycled, 
it leaves Avik literally in suspension, 
unfulfilled as orphan, halfbreed, 


Eskimo, adult, lover, war veteran, or 
mapmaker. We are left with a vague 
sense of guilt for not knowing, and not 





caring, more about him than we do. 

Trimmed since it was first shown at 
Cannes in 1992, Map of the Human Heart 
charts such a broad expanse of years 
that Avik, while affably enough played 
by both Robert Joamie and Jason Scott 
Lee, has little chance of being exactly 
measured. Chunks of his life are unac- 
counted for, as though he only takes 
shape in proximity to Russell, his 
father-figure, and Albertine, outcast 
and playmate. Neither helps to fill in 
the blanks, because we don't have a 
clear picture of them either. Russell, 
played by Patrick Bergin in the coolly 
duplicitous manner he perfected for 
Love Crimes, is an intriguing but treach- 
erous figure whose philanthropy soon 


gives way to malevolence. Albertine (a | 


slightly disappointing Anne Parillaud) 
is split between loyalty to a childhood 
affection and her determination to 
break free of her half-caste origins and 
is denied the opportunity to prove her- 
self by shaking Avik from his convic- 
tion that he is bad luck, She might 
have steered him to the cheerful com- 
promise of a European lifestyle, but 
scenes in which she attempts a reunion 
after the war have now gone: Ward 
says it all with a superb cut from Alber- 
tine’s burning X-ray at Dresden to the 
industrial flames reflected harmlessly 
on the polar snows. 

Like Ward's other works, the film is 
an evocative visual epic open to many 
interpretations. His sequences are 
magnificently framed and seldom pre- 
dictable, like the bizarre encounter 
with a ship that rescues Avik from his 
canoe while the passengers listen in 
frozen disregard to the tunes of a brass 
band; or the lavish ballroom scene at 
which Avik rediscovers Albertine and 
Russell and realises that it was he who 
brought them together. Russell's apart- 
ment, where he appears to be serious 
in approving the Dresden bombing as 
revenge on an old girlfriend, is suit- 
ably decorated with maps of all sizes, 
including a female figure shaped 
entirely from charts. If Ward’s more 
outrageous venture is the love-making 
scene on top of a barrage balloon, his 
version of Dresden is a vivid and 
haunting inferno of panic and despair. 
What we learn about the human heart 
remains a matter of guesswork, but as 
a map the film certainly offers some 
eye-catching perspectives. 

Philip Strick 
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1962. Teenager Gene Loomis ~ 
newly arrived in Key West, where 








his father has been posted to the US 
naval base - takes his young brother 
Dennis to the movies, There they see a 
trailer for Mant, a horror film directed 
by B-movie maker Lawrence Woolsey ~ 
to be presented by Woolsey in person, 
as the film will premiere in Key West, 
That evening, President Kennedy 
announces the Cuban missile crisis on 
television. Gene is disturbed to realise 
his father is on one of the blockade 
ships. At his new school, Gene meets 
some of his classmates, including Stan, 
who has a crush on sexy fellow pupil 
Sherry. During a nuclearattack re 
hearsal, one of the girls, Sandra, 
protests the futility of the exercise, 
attracting Gene's attention. 

Lawrence Woolsey, whose career is 
in trouble, arrives in Key West with his 
star/girlfriend, Ruth Corday. Two of his 
associates, Herb and Ed, whip up pub- 
licity by posing as outraged citizens 
denouncing the movie. Sherry > 
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| @ invites Stan on a date, but Stan Is 


warned off by her delinquent ex- 
boyfriend Harvey. Meeting Woolsey, 
Gene is taken on to help set up shock 
gimmicks in the cinema. Woolsey also 
recruits Harvey to rampage through 
the audience got up as the man-ant 
monster, and to operate special effects 
(including the earthquake-simulating 
Rumblerama). Howard, the manager, 
already paranoid about nuclear war, 
worries about the fabric of his cinema, 
but Woolsey ignores him. 

The Saturday matinee premiere of 
Mant: Woolsey has invited a potential 
backer, Mr Spector of Megalopolitan 
Theaters. Gene arrives with Dennis and 
Stan, meeting Sandra in the foyer. 
Sherry shows up, still annoyed with 
Stan, but Gene reconciles them, Har- 
vey, rampaging in his Mant suit, sees 
Sherry and Stan kissing, and attacks 
Stan, During the subsequent chase 
Gene and Sandra get shut in Howard's 
bomb. shelter, while Harvey knocks 
Stan out and abducts Sherry. While 
Woolsey breaks into the shelter to res- 
cue Gene and Sandra, the Rumblerama 
gets out of control, loosening the cin- 
ema's balcony. Woolsey springs his 
final gimmick, a faked nuclear attack, 
and the audience flee in panic. Gene 
rescues Dennis as the balcony col- 





| 


lapses. Harvey is arrested and Sherry | 


and Stan are reunited. A delighted 
Spector offers Woolsey a fat contract. 
With the Cuban crisis over, Gene and 
Sandra stroll along the beach to watch 
the returning US forces, 


& “Takes a lot more to scare people 
these days,” observes John Good- 
man as cigar-chomping schlockmeister 
Lawrence Woolsey. It sure does, and 
Matinee invites us to chuckle indul- 
gently at the innocent days of the 
nascent 60s, when people could get 
seriously alarmed by actors in rubber 
monster suits, scuzzy gimmicks like 
seat-buzzers, and even — ho, ho - the 
Cuban missile crisis. The film also 
allows Dante to pay affectionate 
homage to William Castle, the gim- 
mick-fiend of B-horrors whose produc- 
tion values made Roger Corman look 





profligate - and to toss in a wicked 
pastiche of a Disney family comedy 
(The Shook-Up Shopping Cart), all bozo 
humour and slapdash slapstick. 

Dante can always be relied on for 
some good gags, visual and verbal, and 
plenty of movie-buff references — to his 
own films as well as to other people's. 
Matinee replays the rioting teenage 
movie audience from Gremlins, this 
time with live actors, as well as trump- 
ing the burning-through-the-film trick 
from Gremlins 2. Mant itself, of which 
we get to see several generous chunks, 
is spot-on parody, with crummy sets, 
cloth-ear dialogue (“I keep asking 
myself — why, why?") and every cliché 
setup in the book: in one delirious 
excerpt a mob of vengeful peasants, 
complete with pitchforks, surges 
through modern-day Chicago streets. 

All the performances are well- 
gauged (including those in Mant, 
which are bad in just the right way), 
with an enjoyable double act from 
John Sayles and Dick Miller as the 
phoney moral crusaders. Goodman 
plays Woolsey with massive relish, lac- 
ing hard-bitten cynicism with flashes 
of child-like delight at his own powers 
of manipulation. And under all the 
gags, Dante makes some shrewd points 
about our propensity to divert from 
real terrors into fake ones until we 
wind up unable to tell the difference. 

Yet the whole mixture doesn't quite 
gel. Matinee is never as uproariously 
funny. or as unsettling, as it should be. 
Partly it’s a matter of period tone - the 
Cuban crisis provides a neat analogue, 
but at the expense of skewing the 
social attitudes, which feel more mid- 
50s than early 60s. More crucially, 
Dante seems ultimately unwilling to 
go for the jugular: the film never fixes 
the panic-stricken rictus behind atom- 
age America’s brittle facade the way 
Bob Balaban’s Parents did, or Eugene 
Corr’s underrated Desert Bloom. Ironi- 
cally, some of those same B-horrors 
that Dante sends up — Them!, for exam- 
ple, or The Incredible Shrinking Man - 
have retrospectively acquired the very 
resonance that Matinee fails to achieve. 


Philip Kemp 
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Lampoon’s 
Loaded Weapon 1 


USA1993 


Certificate 

PG 

Distributor 

Guild 

Production Company 
New Line Cinema 
Executive Producers 
Michel Roy 
Howard Klein 
Erwin Stoff 
Co-Executive Producer 
Michael DeLuca 
Producers 

Suzanne Todd 
David Willis 
Executive in Charge of 
Production 

Cindy Hornickel 
National Lampoon 
Executive 

James P, Jimirro 
Production Supervisor 
Cindy Litman 
Production Controller 
Paul Prokop 
Production Co-ordinator 
Bonnie Macker 
Unit Production Manager 
William Carroll 
Location Manager 
Toni Maier 
Executive in Charge 
of Post-production 
Joe Fineman 
Post-production 
Supervisor 

Pam Winn 

2nd Unit Director 
Charles Picerni 
Casting 

Ferne Cassel 
Assistant Directors 
Ken Goch 

David Womark 
Robert D. Nellans 
Daniel M. Stillman 
Hilbert Hakim 
Robert Leveen 
Screenplay 

Don Holley 

Gene Quintano 
Story 

Don Holley 

Tori Tellem 
Director of Photography 
Peter Dening 
Colour 

Deluxe 

prints by 

Film House 
Camera Operators 
Peter Deming 

B Camera: 

Paul Hughen 
Steadicam Operator 
Kirk R. Gardner 
Editer 

Christopher Greenbury 
Production Designer 
Jaymes Hinkle . 
Art Director 

Alan E. Muraoka 
Set Decorator 

Sarah B. Stone 

Set Dressers 

Blaise Delacroix 
Julie Sexsmith 
Scenic Artist 

Charli Palazzo 


Storyboard Artists 
Chris Buchinsky 
David Russell 

Special Effects Foremen 
Jim Doyle 

Richard L. Thompson 
Special Effects 

Josh Hakian 

Randy Lee Tarum 
Anthony W. Simonaitis 
Morgan Guynes 
John Carlucci 

Robert Ahmanson 
Dean W. Miller 
Chuck Schmitz 

Jon Jenkins 

James A. Ochoa 
Music 

Robert Folk 

Music Supervisor 
Dawn Soler 

Music Editor 

Douglas M. Lackey 
Songs 

“You Really Got Me” 
by Ray Davies, 
performed by Denis 
Leary, Marty Blasick; 
“We Can Work It Out" 
by John Lennon, Paul! 
McCartney; “I'm 
Popeye The Sailorman” 
by Sammy Lerner; 
“Love Kills” by Freddie 
Mercury, Giorgio 
Moroder, performed 
by Freddie Mercury; 
“Bohemian Rhapsody” 
performed by Queen 
Costume Design 

Jacki Arthur 
Wardrobe 

Victoria DeKay 
Make-up Artists 

Key: 

Jeanne Van Phue 
Michael Germain 
Cheryl Nick 
Katharina 
Hirsch-Smith 
Make-up Effects 

David Miller 

Peggy O'Brien 

David LeRoy Anderson 
Titles/Opticals. 
Howard A. Anderson 
Company 
‘Supervising Sound Editor 
Bob Newlan 

Dialogue Editors 
Duncan Burns 

Harry B. Miller tl 
ADR Supervisor 

Lily Diamond 

ADR Editor 

Donald Sylvester 
Foley Editors 

Mark Pappas 
Douglas Kent 

Sound Recordists 
Marty Bolger 

John Coffey 

Music: 

Steve Sykes 

Waster Gest 

Greg Gest 

Dolby stereo 
Consultant: 

Thom Ehle 

Sound Re-recordists 
Wayne Heitman 
Jeffrey J. Haboush 
Mark Smith 

Sound Effects Editors 
John Edwards-Youner 
John Joseph Thomas 
Hamilton Sterling 
John Kwitkowski 
Steven J. Schwalbe 
Foley Artist 

Edward Steidele 








| Tailor 


Stunt Co-ordinator Ken Ober 
Charles Picerni Dooley 
Stunts James Doohan 
Bob Arnold Scotty 
Greg Barnett Lauren Abels 
Kenny Bates Police Psychiatrist 
Tom Bruggeman Richard Moll 
Lou Carlucci Prison Attendant 
Danny Castle F. Murray Abraham 
Jimmy Connors Doctor Leacher 
George Fisher Charlie Sheen 
Norman Howell Valet 
Eric Mansker Denis Leary 
Michael V. Marasco Mike McCracken 
Alan Oliney Denise Lee Richards 
Victor Paul Mary Lynn Naggie 
Manny Perry Surie Hardy 
Charles Picerni Karman Kruschke 
Chuck Picerni Jnr Cindys 
Paul Picerni Michael Castner 
Steve Picerni As Himself 
Berni Pock J.P. Hubbell 
R. A. Rondel Megaphone Cop 
Phillip Tan Corey Feldman 
William Washington Young Cop 
Nancy Young Phil Hartman 
Helicopter Pilots Comic Cop 
Chris Joachim J, T. Walsh 
Gary Suozzi Desk Clerk 

Erik Estrada 
Cast As Himself 
Emilio Estevez Larry Wileox 

| Jack Colt As Himself 

Samwel L. Jackson Pau! Gleason 
Wes Luger FRI Agent 
Jon Lovitz Jake Johannsen 
Becker Drug Dealer 
Tim Curry Mile Lajeunesse 
Jigsaw Mr Jerricho 
Kathy Iretand Sherry Bilsing 
Destiny Demeanor Cookie Receptionist 
Frank McRae Allyce Beasley 
Captain Doyle Spinach Destiny 
William Shatner Ric Ducommun 
General Mortars DA. 
Dhiru Shah Charles Napier 
Translator Charles Cyphers: 
Gokul Interrogators 
Hindu Benjamin Kimball Smith 
Tom Bruggeman Kid on Bike 
Danny Castle Danielle Nicolet 
Mini-Mart Punks Debbie Luger 
Lance Kinsey Beverly Johnson 
Irv Doris Luger 
Bill Nunn Christopher Shobe 
Police Photographer Ted Polansky 
Doctor Joyce Brothers Marcus Lasha 
Coroner Young Luger 
Lin Shaye Hank Cheyne 
Witness Al Watson 
Robert Willis Stormtroopers 
Armanied Cop 
Vito Scotti 7,439 feet 

83 minutes 








» LA. One night, detective Jack 

* Colt drives up to a mini-mart 
run by Sikhs with an interpreter, While 
he is microwaving a burger, two punk 
thieves run in and a gunfight ensues, 
wrecking the mini-mart and leaving 
the two assaillants fallen dead into 
ready-drawn chalk lines, 

Undercover cop Billie York is on the 
phone, arranging to meet an infor- 
mant at the Squealers Motel, when the 
doorbell rings. She hides a microfilm 
behind a picture of herself in uniform 
with her ex-partner Wes Luger and 
then opens the door to a Wilderness 
Girls Cookies salesgirl, a thin disguise 
for hitman Jigsaw. Billie refuses to give 
him the microfilm but, while he shoots 
her, she gives him directions to the 
motel, Next day Luger arrives at Billie's 
house and swears vengeance on her 
killer. Back at the station, he is intro- 
duced to his new partner Colt, also 
mourning an ex-partner: his dog. They 
visit imprisoned genius Dr Leacher for 
a lead on the cocaine-laced cookie 
smuggling ring that Billie was investi- 
gating. Jigsaw takes his ringleader boss 
General Mortars to suspected informer 
Mike McCracken. While McCracken's 
four girlfriends (all called Cindy) look 























| on, he begs for mercy. By the time Colt 


and Luger arrive, the place is strewn 
with corpses. 
The pair decide to tackle the Wilder- 


| ness Girls corporate HQ where they are 


met by a Ms Demeanor. The attraction 
between her and Colt leads her to 
agree to help them. On removing her 
glasses, she transforms from frump to 
vamp before agreeing to a downtown 
interrogation. A gallery full of officers 
leer while she swivels in her chair, giv- 
ing coy answers until she is replaced 
by a toy beaver. Colt and Destiny 
Demeanor are attacked by helicopters 
while enjoying Colt's palatial motor 
home and comparing wounds, Colt 
and Luger raid the cookie warehouse, 
eliminate the bad guys and find that 
they had Colt's dog captive all along. 
They end by singing ‘Bohemian Rhap- 
sody'’ in their car. 


The long line of spoofs going 

back to Airplane and including 
Police Squad and its Naked Gun spin-offs 
are traditionally aimed at soft targets: 
‘70s disaster movies, routine cop 
thrillers - whatever packs enough 
cliches to be lampooned without the 
writers being over-clever, and yet takes 
itself seriously enough to warrant 
pants-down subversion. While no-one 
would deny the conventional content 
of the Lethal Weapon movies, they are 
nevertheless a much tougher prospect 
for spoofing because they throw up a 
conundrum: how do you parody the 
already parodic? 

Preferring to build the Murtagh and 
Riggs characters (Danny Glover and 
Mel Gibson) into a deadpan, likeable 
pair who send themselves up all the 
time, the Lethal Weapon team pride 
themselves on never taking cop action 
too seriously. In this they are merely 
following the Schwarzenegger action 
movie trend of heroes with a bulge in 
one cheek. Loaded Weapon 1 adds an 
extra pair of inverted commas, but can 
it bear the weight? 

That the National Lampoon team are 
unsure of this is shown by their will- 
ingness to embrace a different sort of 
spoof territory altogether, that of 
Wayne’s World. Abounding with sight 
gags about teen-directed supermarket 
products, Loaded Weapon 1 mirrors 
Wayne and Garth's deliberately 
dumber-than-dumb attitude to cinema 
~ ie. that it’s about babes, big guns and 
Bond villains (preferably played by Star 
Trek survivors). In this vision, the film's 
lame parodies - of the ‘chianti and 
fava beans’ scene from The Silence of the 
Lambs, of Sharon Stone's interrogation 
and Michael Douglas’ ‘butt in a moon- 
beam’ walk from Basic Instinct — take 
second place to the intimate dispos- 
able signifiers of suburban teen Amer- 
ica. This makes Loaded Weapon 1 much 
less sparky, disruptive and anarchic 
than its predecessors. What's missing 
is the underlying fear of chaos evoked 
by Leslie Nielsen's slapstick cop in 
the Naked Gun series. However loaded 
the TV teen references, by comparison 
Colt and Luger seem underarmed and 
overdressed. 

Nick James 
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Columbia TriStar 
Production Company 


Columbia Pictures 
Executive Producer 
Michael Rachmil 
Producers 

Craig Baumgarten 
Gary Adelson 
Associate Producer 
Eugene Van Varenberg 
Production Co-ordinator 
Susan Dukow 
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Tony Mark 

Location Manager 

Jim Maceo 

2nd Unit Director 

Peter Macdonald 


Casting 
Jackie Burch 
Assistant Directors 
Brian W. Cook 
Carl Goldstein 
David Spitzer 

2nd Unit: 

David C. Anderson 
Mathew Dunne 
David A. Ticotin 


Screenplay 

Joe Eszterhas 
Leslie Bohem 
Randy Feldman 


Joe Eszterhas 
Richard Marquand 
Director of 

David Gribble 
Colour 

Technicolor 

2nd Unit Directors 

of Photography 
Douglas Milsome 
Michael A. Benson 
Camera Operators 
Michael St Hilaire 
Samuel Buddy Fries 
2nd Unit; 

Joseph F. Valentine 
David Rudd 
Steadicam Operator 
Michael G. Meinardus 
Editors 

Zack Staenberg 
Mark Helfrich 
Production Designer 
Dennis Washington 
Art Director 

Joseph P. Lucky 

Set Design 

Richard McKenzie 
Set Decorator 

Aane D, McCulley 
Storyboard Artist 
David Russell 
Special Effects Supervisor 
Jeff Jarvis 

Music 

Mark Isham 

Music Editor 

Michael} Connell 


Songs 

“When My Ship Comes 
In” by Clint Black, 
Hayden Nicholas, 
performed by Clint 
Black: “After All”. 

“The Doubt" by and 
performed by Charlie 
Mitchell; “Silence is 


Broken” by Ted Nugent. 


Tommy Shaw, Jack 
Blades, performed 
by Damn Yankees 
Costume Design 
Gamila Mariana 
Fahkry 

Wardrobe 

Supervisor: 

Linda Serijan-Fasmer 
Kelly Lindquist 


Make-up 
Zoltan Elek 


Titles/Opticals 
Cinema Research 
Corporation 


Supervising Sound Editors 
Fred J. Brown 
Michele Sharp 
Sound Editors 

Stan Siege! 

Martin Dreffke 
Frank Jimenez 
Supervising ADR Editor 
Dayid B, Cohn 

ADR Editor 

Linda Folk 

Sound Recordist 
David Kirschner 
Dolby stereo 

Sound Re-recordists 
Gregory H. Watkins 
John J, Stephens 
Aaron Rochin 

Foley 

Jackson Schwartz. 
Technical Advisor 
Daniel A. Inosanto 
‘Stunt Co-ordinator 
Billy Burton 

Stunts 


Chris Branham 
Bobby Burns 
Heather Burton 
William H. Burton Jor 
Richard E. Butler 
Richard Epper 

Dane Farwell 

Randy Hall 

Clifford Happy 

John Hateley 
Thomas V. Huff 
Henry Kingi 

Clint Lilley 

Gary McLarty 

Benny Moore 

Larry Nicholas 
Dennis Ray Scott 
Mark Stefanich 
William Washington 
Mike Watson 


Cast 
Jean-Claude Van Damme 
Sam 

Clydie 

Kieran Cuthin 
Mookie 

Ted Levine 

Mr Dunston 
Tiffany Taubman 
Bree 

Edward Blatchford 
Lonnie 

Anthony Starke 
Billy 

Joss Ackland 
Pranklin Hale 
Alien Graf 

Bus Driver 
Leonard Termo 
Bus Guard 
Robert Aprisa 
Jophery Brown 
Tony Brubaker 

Ron Howard George 
Voyo Goraic 

Jack Lucarelli 
Peter Malota 

Frank Orsatti 
Manny Perry 

Ron Stein 

Sven-Ole Thorsen 
Jack Verbois 
Chuck Zito 
Prisoners 

James Greene 
Country Store Clerk 
Steve Chambers 
Pick-Up Truck Thug 
Stephen Wesley 
Bridgewater 

Tom Lewis 
Christy Botkin 
Sarah Lewis 
Luana Anders 
Town Meeting 
Chairwoman 
Kevin Page 

Albie Selznick 
Hales” Associates 
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Andy Gille Joseph Menza 
Jack Gill Diner Cook 
Gene LeBel John Finn 

Jeff Ramsey Cop in Chase 
Randall Widner John Kerry 
Bulldozer Men Big Thug “John” 
Gavin Glennon Tony Epper 

Auto Parts Clerk Fire Thug “Al” 
Johns Rubinow 

Clydie's Husband 8,498 feet 
Stanley White 94 minutes 

Cop in Diner 


Sam, a convict, is rescued from a 

prison transport vehicle by his 
former partner-in-crime Billy, who is 
fatally wounded in the escape. While 
hiding out in the woods, Sam is drawn 
to a local family consisting of two chil- 
dren, Bree and Mookie, and their wid- 
owed mother Clydie. They are being 
harassed by property developer 
Franklin Hale, who wants to buy 
Clydie’s house and land, Sam saves her 
and the children from some hired 
thugs. In return, she invites him to stay 
in her barn. When her nosey occa- 
sional boyfriend Lonnie, the local sher- 
iff, discovers Sam, Clydie introduces 
him as her Quebecois cousin. Hale and 
his henchman Dunston redouble their 
efforts to drive off Clydie’s neighbours 
by setting fire to their barn, but Sam 
manages to save both the horses and 
the neighbour's life. 

Sam's bond with the family grows, 
especially with Mookie, who misses his 
father, Clydie tends Sam's wounds after 
he has been handcuffed and beaten by 
the jealous Lonnie, who is secretly in 
Hale's pay. Recognizing a kindred sense 
of loneliness, Clydie and Sam make 
love. However, after she discovers his 
true identity, Clydie sends Sam away, 
fearing he will bring her family more 
trouble. Camping out alone once 
again, Sam is besieged by hundreds of 
law enforcement officers, but manages 
to elude them on his motorbike. He 
returns to Clydie in time to save her 
from Hale and Dunston, who intend to 
burn her house down, After quelling 
these enemies with Mookie'’s assis- 
tance, Sam surrenders to the police 
posse which has tracked him down, 
vowing to return someday to Clydie 
and the children. 


Nowhere to Run opens like the 

beginning of Walter Hill’s 48 
Hours, with a fugitive fleeing a chain 
gang, a graceful bout of stunt driving, 
and a brief ballet of fisticuffs. Neatly 
assembled, if a litde perfunctory, Uhis 
opening sequence has all the standard 
action-thriller trademarks: cars, guns 
and jokey one-liners. It forms a little 
bridge between Jean-Claude Van 
Damme's previous films, all-macho 
kick-and-shoot flicks, and his new 
three-picture package with Columbia, 
of which this is the first, designed to 
launch him into the mainstream by 
softening his image. Thereafter, apart 
from a few strategically placed fight 
and chase sequences, the dominant 
tone is sentimental, the main locts of 
action domestic and pastoral. The out- 
law is tamed by the love of a good 
woman, whose home and way of life 
are threatened by the forces of moder- 
nity. Despite the modern day setting, 
Nowhere to Run is a fair-to-middling old- 








fashioned Western at heart, complete 
with burning barns, evil hired guns, 
fatherless children and a pretty widow, 
The story is especially reminiscent of 
Shane, particularly in its handling of 
the relationship between the boy 
Mookie, played by Macaulay Culkin’s 
elfish younger brother Kieran, and 
Sam the hardened convict. Even the 
picture of Van Damme chosen for the 
poster - stubble-chinned, furrow- 
browed, sandy-complexioned —- recalls 
Alan Ladd. 

Van Damme'’s epicene beauty and 
gamine quality set him apart from his 
action man coevals. He's prettier and 
slighter than Schwarzenegger, less 
grim than Seagal, more humane than 
Lundgren or Norris, His persistent 
Francophone accent, which each of his 
scripts must accommodate somehow 
(this time he's meant to be from Que- 
bec), overlays a rakish charm on his 
slightly vulnerable persona. He seems 
to be more popular with discriminat- 
ing female action fans, perhaps due to 
his physique’s callipygous rear view, 
exploited in Nowhere to Run no less than 
in his previous films’ nude scenes. The 
attempt to draw in female audiences is 
further underlined when an early 
scene of Van Damme reading a porn 
mag called Top Heavy is balanced by jok- 
ing references to his accidentally 
revealed penis (Bree thinks it’s big, 
while Clydie describes it as ‘average’). 
Objectification works both ways in the 
post-feminist action film, 

While Van Damme acts more com- 
petently than expected, Rosanna 
Arquette’s performance is disappoint- 
ing, probably less through her own 
fault than the director's and the 
screenwriters. Every time she sucks 
nervously on a cigarette, previous roles 
of brittle, more interesting sophisti- 
cates are conjured in the smoke. Even 
in moments of supposedly domestic 
bliss, she seems chafed by the earth- 
mother act. One wonders why she isn't 
selling up, ditching the kids, and mov- 
ing to Venice Beach to sell crystals and 
starfuck. The child actors themselves 
don't really help things. Tiffany Taub- 
man as Bree is standard issue poppet, 
while Culkin overacts and lacks the 
naturalness that is his brother's 
strongest suit. Joss Ackland and Ted 
Levine, however, as the baddies, give 
fine, lip-smacking, moustache-twirling 
performances. 

Although the script distributes its 
plot devices efficiently enough, judg- 
ing by the banality of the dialogue, one 
wonders why Joe Eszterhas commands 
such a reputation. Robert Harmon, of 
The Hitcher, directs fights and chases 
fairly well, and paces things nicely, 
providing a few camera tricks and 
plenty of close-ups of Van Damme to 
meet studio specifications, but is less 
sure at handling actors. Nowhere to Run 
has failed so far to launch Van Damme 
into the major star orbit, possibly 
because it doesn't allow him to do 
enough of what he does best, apart 
from being pretty, and that’s karate. In 
fact, the only one to do any kickboxing 
in the whole film is the horse. 

Lesfie Felperin Sharman 
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Les Nuits fauves 


(Savage Nights) 


France 1992 
Director: Cyril Collard 
Certificate Costume Design 
18 Régine Arniaud 
Distributor Make-up 
Artificial Eye Hertz Nativ 
Production Sound Editors 
Banfilm Ter! Patrice Grisolet 
La Sept Cinéma} Frédéric Artal 
Erre Produzioni/SNC Sound Recordist 
With the participation Michel Brethez 
of Sofinergie 2)CNC/ Sound Re-recordist 
(Canal Phus/Procirep Dominique Hennequin 
Executive Producer Dolby stereo 
Jean-Frédéric Samie 
Producer Cast 
Nella Banfi Cyril Collard 
Production Managers Jean 
Olivier Ramon Romane Bohringer 
Agnés Berthola Laura 
Assistant Director Carlos Lopez 
Jearrjacques Jauffret Samy 
Screenplay Corine Blue 
Cyril Colland Laura's Mother 

Collaborator Claude Winter 
Jacques Fieschi Jean's mother 
Based on the novel René-Marc Bini 
by Cyril Collard Mare 
Director of Photography Maria Schneider 
Manuel Teran Noria 
In colour Clementine Célarie 
Camera Operator Marianne 
Manuel Teran Laura Favell 
Editor Karine 
Lise Beauliew Denis D’Archangelo 
Art Directors Singer 
Jacky Macchi Jean-Jacques Jauftret 
Katja Kosenina Pierre Olivier 
Music/Songs Rissa tate 
“Original Sin” Kader 
by Farriss, Michael Francisco Gimenez 
Hutchence, performed Paco 
by INXS; "On Fire” by Marine Deltermoe 
and performed by Dave Sylvie 
Stewart; “Le condamné Yannick Tolita 
4 mort” by Genet, Nurse 
Martin, performed by Olivier Pajot 
Mare Ogeret; “Summer Lempereur 
in Siam” by Shane Diego Porres 
MacGowan, performed Jaime 
by The Pogues; Stephan Lakatos 
"Me quedo con tigo” Jipe 
performed by Los Christophe Chantre 
Chumgltes; “La Marthal 
chacone” performed Michel Volett) 
by Vitali; "Purity" by Mr André 
Sullivan, performed Regine Arnaud 
by New Model Army; Véro 
“Tu ne sais pas aimer™ Anna Lopez Villanua 
by Aubert, Zarka, Samy's Mother 
performed by Dama; Olivier Chavarot 
“Libre como el aire” Olivier 
by Felix Grande, Sari Gueem! 
performed by El Jamel 
Lebrijano; “Rien ne Claudio Zaccai 
bouge” by Cantat, Noir Doctor 
Désix, performed by Dominique Figaro 
Noir Désir; “Walkman” Camille 
by Bini, “Lifeline” by Rosa Castro 
Bini, Bini, performed Housekeeper 
by RenéMare Bini; Notts Banfi 
“Someone”, “Moving” Manager 
by Blue, Collard, Olivia Reynaud 
“Paradise” by Blue, Latira’s Priend 
Bini, performed by 
Cyril Collard; “Voiseau 11,340 feet 
noir”, “La rage” 126 minutes 
by and performed 

Subtities: 


In 1986, Jean, a photographer, 

goes on a working trip to 
Morocco, Back in Paris, he discovers 
that he has contracted the HIV virus. 
While making a commercial, he meets 
Laura, an 18-yearold who has come to 
audition, They are attracted to each 
other, but Jean is also involved with a 
wild young man, Samy, Having 
seduced Samy, Jean finds himself torn 
between Laura, Samy and covert gay 
cruising episodes. After Jean and Laura 
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have sex without using any protection, 
Jean is too ashamed to confess to 
her. When he finally admits his HIV sta- 
tus, she is angry that he did not tell her 
the truth. She is also jealous of his rela- 
tionship with Samy. When Laura 


decides to go away for a while, Samy | 
moves in with jean. Although he | 


comes from a Spanish immigrant 
family, he is increasingly drawn to 
a group of fascist thugs, as well as ritu- 
alised S/M. 

Jean starts AZT treatment. When 
Laura returns, she is angry that Samy 
is living with Jean. Jean visits his par- 
ents and confides in his mother, who 
tells him that the virus may teach him 
how to love. On his way home. speed- 
ing in his car, he is involved in a crash 
but is unhurt. He decides to stop seeing 
laura but she telephones him con- 
stantly, hurling abuse at him. When 
she claims that she has caught the HIV 
virus, he goes to see her. After a strug- 
gle, she is taken to a residential clinic, 
where a test reveals that she does not 
have the virus. When Jean next sees 
her, she has a new boyfriend and does 
not wish to go back to him. Jean discov- 
ers that Samy has become involved 
with a fascist gang and one night finds 
him beating up an Arab. Jean holds the 
gang to ransom by threatening them 
with his infected blood. He writes to 


| Laura, saying that he is not ready to set- 


tle down, then journeys to the desert 
where he seems to find peace. 


This was a personal project for 

Cyril Collard, who not only 
directed and starred in the film but 
also wrote the original novel. And 
although neither are autobiographi- 
cal, they are based in certain realities, 
not least Collard's seropositivity - he 
was apparently one of the first well- 
known people in France to talk openly 
about his HIV status. Collard did his 
film apprenticeship with director Mau- 
rice Pialat, and it shows in his loud, 
jagged, often quasi-documentary style. 
In keeping with the speedy frenzy that 
guides Jean, Les Nuits fauves appears to 
be shot largely with hand-held cameras 
that fuzz and blur urgently between 
images and jerkily rhythmic cuts. 
Jean's world is defined either by the 


deep, bright colours of his apartment, | 


which overlooks a glowing Paris, or by 
the dark cruising alleys by the Seine, 
where only his face is visible as he 
enfolds himself in masculine bodies. 

Much of the dialogue has an emo- 
tional, improvised feel, which works 
brilliantly in scenes such as Jean's hesi- 
tating confession to Laura that he is 
HIV positive, or the couple's first kiss. 
The verité effect is alternated with high 
drama - Laura’s descent into hysteria; 
Samy’s grimacing preoccupations with 
self-mutilation; the attack on the Arab 
boy. And the whole is polished off with 
tangential, semi-documentary forays: a 
drunken, singing drag queen in a 
bar, who takes on the role of Greek 
chorus; or the touchingly innocent 
Spanish song and dance evenings with 
Samy’s family. 

The clashing styles fit together with 


extraordinary ease, only adding to the | 





sense of frenzy that drives the three 
mixed-up characters. Of these, Laura is 
probably the least prepossessing be 
cause she falls so squarely into the 
cliché of the coltish, spoiled and sadly 
mad French heroine. As soon as she 
starts shrieking, irritating echoes of 
Betty Blue or Nikita sound. But at least 
this gamine manages to redeem her- 
self; and at least her anger in her amour 
fou is seen as in some way justified. 
Samy, too, is drawn in broad strokes as 
the naive, but crudely ambitious boy 
toy. But if the film draws a curious 
blank over his response to the homo- 
sexual implications of his relationship 
with Jean, he is given moments of emo- 
tion and bewilderment that make him 
painfully real. 

What is remarkable about Collard's 
performance is the way he transforms 
a number of male clichés into a credi- 
ble, even sympathetic character, Jean's 
penchant for speeding cars, his fast 
and loose life, professional success, 
constant hunger for new sensations, 
sexiness and huge charm are all 
treated with a hint of irony. When Jean 
leaps into his car, the deftly edited dri- 
ving scenes have a studio-bound hyper- 
reality that seems to mock a little. The 
differences between his two relation- 
ships also serve to put him into con- 
text: if Laura adores him, Samy is using 
him. And his own relationship with his 
changing body makes him increasingly 
complex. His final discovery that he is 
‘in life’ may seem twee but it is, in its 
way, surprisingly potent. What makes 
it so is the element that changes the 
nature of the changes Jean desires - 
the HIV virus. 

Although it is hard to write about 
the film without emphasising the 
importance of the virus to it, Savage 
Nights does just that, without diminish- 
ing its importance - and certainly 
without the usual heavy-handed sym- 
bolism. Instead of trying to make 
meaning of the virus, the film looks 
sideways at its connection with Jean's 
own sense of denial and acceptance; 
the move from his initial impulse, 
even once he has the virus, that noth- 
ing will happen to him, What is impor- 
tant about the final scene is that it 
links HIV with life rather than death. 
Unlike Laura's tantrums or Samy’s 
grim self-destruction, it touches on 
how something positive can come 
from suffering, while refraining from 
the idea that sick people have recourse 
only to spiritualism. 

The intentional rough edges, speedy 
camera and quickfire editing give Les 
Nuits fauves a lightness of touch that 
allows it to slip deftly over its ‘big’ 
themes, and even to push through 
heavy-handed moments like Jean's 
infected-blood ransom. The film's style 
also gives the impression that it’s 
catching the characters off-guard, 
fleshing them out to hint at the gap 
between how the threesome see them- 
selves and how others see them. If it 
opts for a mora] mode, making them 
all learn something, it does so with 
stunning visual flair that translates 
itself easily into emotional sympathy. 
Amanda Lipman 
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Rand MacPherson Linda Vick 

SWAT Commander Receptionist 
Lou Bedford Robert Midden 
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About to have plastic surgery, 
universally feared English terror- 
ist Charles Rane senses danger, and 
| breaks out of the operating theatre 


just as a SWAT team pounces. After a } 
violent struggle and chase, they appre- | 


hend him. On an airplane flight deck, a 
passenger holds stewardess Marti Slay- 
ton at gunpoint, but she disarms him. 
It is a training exercise, and the man - 
airline security adviser John Cutter - 
upbraids her for risking her life. His 
vehemence is explained by her resem- 
blance to his wife, killed in a robbery 
when Cutter tried to intervene. Still 
not recovered from this shock, he is in 
semi-retirement from his real work as 
a leading anti-terrorist operative. 

Cutter's friend Sly Delvecchio per- 
suades him to take a job as head of air- 
line security. He is surprised to find 
Marti on duty on his plane to LA. Also 
on the plane, unbeknown to Cutter, is 
a lightly-guarded Charles Rane, flying 
out to stand trial. Rane's accomplices 
kill his guards and hijack the plane. 
After a face-off in which Rane kills a 
passenger, Cutter and Marti escape 
into the plane's hold, where he releases 
fuel, forcing the plane to land on a 
small Louisiana airstrip. He jumps off 
the plane, but the local police don't 
believe his story, and Rane escapes, 
having created a diversion by releasing 
half the hostages. 

Cutter breaks out of police custody 
and follows Rane to a fairground, 
where he is apprehended after a vio- 
lent chase ~ FBI support having arrived 
with word of Cutter's credentials — but 
one gang member remains at large to 
alert his colleagues on the plane, and 
new threats to the hostages oblige the 
police to let Rane re-board. Cutter too 
gets back on the plane, by jumping 
onto a wheel as it takes off, and climbs 
up through the hold, despatching ter- 
rorists as he goes. Rane attempts to 
shield himself with Marti, but after a 
struggle he is killed falling through an 
open door. The plane returns to the air- 
port and Cutter and Marti Slayton walk 
off to the fair together, 


For all its somewhat rudimen- 
tary plotting, this is a skilful and 
entertaining action thriller. Right 


from the opening sequence, it hits the 
right targets efficiently and with some 
style — as a slow Bond-style close-up 
on the eyes of the terrorist leads into 
the operating theatre, with Stanley 
Clarke’s score bubbling underneath. 


| There's a compelling non-American 


menace in suave English hijacker Rane 
(“known in intelligence circles as “The 


| Rane of Terror’), a dash of hate-love 











romance, a lot of interracial buddy 
action, some designer lifestyle excite- 
ment and plenty of fighting. The vio- 
lence manages to look functional 
rather than sadistic, even though in 
fact it isn't, and there’s even a metatex- 
tual frisson as Snipes is mistaken by a 
fellow passenger for chat-show host 
Arsenio Hall. 

Bruce Payne as the villain makes his 
presence felt from the off by refusing 
an anaesthetic as the plastic surgeon 
sharpens his scalpel, and goes on to 
give a performance of sure-footed rep- 
tilian menace that Jeroen Krabbe 
would have been hard-pressed to 
match. His dialogue - “These passen- 
gers, they’re so innocent” - is silly and 
sharp in just the right measure. Per- 
haps Britain. as current Hollywood 
myth suggests, really does produce the 
best bad guys in the world. 

Rane’s urbane savagery finds a wor- 
thy nemesis in Wesley Snipes. Having 
initially rejected the script because he 
thought he would have to play the ter- 
rorist, Snipes enjoys himself in the 
white hat role, showing off his martial 
arts skills and testing the scuff-resis- 
tance of his leather jacket with some 
amusingly gratuitous acrobatics. As he 
has already shown in New Jack City, he is 
a first-rate action lead, and certainly 
inspires a lot more confidence in life- 
ordeath situations than Bruce Willis 
or Kevin Costner. 

The scales are not so evenly bal- 
anced in Snipes‘ relations with his fel- 
low law-enforcers. “Put yourself in my 
position - what would you do?” asks 
the slow-on-the-uptake local police 
chief. “I'd kill myself.” is Cutter's 
cheeky but not genuinely hostile 
response. A warm glow of familial reci- 
procity lurks elsewhere in police ranks. 
The hard-bitten but respectful FBI man 
who gives Snipes’ character the sup- 
port he needs is played by Robert 
Hooks, father of director Kevin and 
founder of the pioneering African- 
American theatre organisation the 
Negro Ensemble Company, who gave 
his son his first break, aged nine, on 
the TV series NYPD. 


Ben Thompson 
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Bessie Faro, wife and mother of 

three, lives a hand-to-mouth 
existence in Los Angeles, She spends 
her days watching television and tend- 
ing to the kids, while her husband 
Johnny struggles to keep his airplane 
salvage business going. This quiet rou- 
tine is disturbed when Johnny is 
reported dead in a plane crash in Mex- 
ico, leaving Bessie with nothing but a 
mortgage and a stack of unpaid bills, 
With what little she has Bessie travels 
to Vera Cruz for the funeral. 

In Mexico she encounters Dr Fergus 
Lamb, a globe-trotting humanitarian 
who works for Feed The World, an 
organisation dimly connected with » 
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4 Johnny’s increasingly shady-looking 
business. In Johnny's office she finds 
some baseball cards he has marked 
with a code. Translated, these lead her 
to a string of massive international 
bank accounts which, by forging her 
husband's signature, she clears out, 
Her travels end in Egypt where she dis- 
covers that the sacks of grain imported 
by Feed The World are actually stuffed 
with a deadly chemical. She accuses 
Lamb of subterfuge but he convinces 
her he knows nothing of the smug- 
gling, Problems at a Cairo bank lead 
Bessie to suspect that Johnny might 
still be alive, and eventually she tracks 
him down. He tells her that he had to 
fake his death in order to escape mur- 
der at the hands of an organisation he 
had conned. This organisation has 
been trailing Bessie, however, and now 
they actually do kill Johnny. Bessie 
returns home a rich woman. As she 
and her children pack up to leave their 
run-down house, Dr Lamb arrives and 
they all depart together. 


Like last year’s Deceived, Ruby Cairo 

is an entry in the deceptive 
spouse genre. Alas, also like Deceived, 
Ruby Cairo is not only not an investiga- 
tion of marriage per se, it is not even an 
investigation of a particular marriage, 
Since we do not meet Johnny until five 
minutes from the end of the film, and 
since Andie MacDowell is an actress 
with a tight curfew on range (whoever 
cast her against type as an impover- 
ished working-class mom?), we have no 
idea what kind of marriage we are 
dealing with. Even the film's title — 
Ruby Cairo is Johnny's nickname for 
Bessie — is left unexplained until the 
closing moments. One is left suspect- 
ing that a sizeable expository chunk 
has been removed from the beginning 
of the film. 

Perhaps by way of compensation, 
other things are over-explained. Like 
sub-standard Billy Wilder, the film uses 
an irksome double narration mode. 












Bizarre in Cairo: Viggo Mortensen, Andie MacDowell 


Director Graeme Clifford is not con- 
tent to show us something, he tells us 
about it as well. When Bessie discovers 
her husband’s hidden baseball cards, 
we zoom into a close-up of their myste- 
rious markings; meanwhile she tells us 
in voice-over that “it looks like the way 
Johnny marks his cards ... it must be a 
code”. It is hard to believe that Clifford 
edited the sublimely subtle Don’t Look 
Now and The Man Who Fell to Earth. 

With its voice-over, the search for a 
missing partner, the exotic locations, 
and the smuggling of poison, the film 
owes a great deal to The Third Man. 
Johnny even gets a Malthusian-Niet- 
szchean speech in which he tries to 
excuse his running poison all over the 
world (Viggo Mortensen is no Orson 
Welles). Yet nothing is made of the 
opposition between his weary cyni- 
cism and Dr Lamb's right-on humani- 
tarianism; in fact the film is such a 
mess that these two characters never 
even get to meet. The wonderful Liam 
Neeson is badly underused, cast as a 
cut-price Jeff Bridges with nothing to 
do but look tall. 

The scenery, likewise, has nothing 
to do but look good. Yet there's no gain- 
saying the fact that look good it does. 
Cairo takes on the pungent colour of 
late Matisse, and in Vera Cruz, Berlin 
and Athens, Laszlo Kovacs’s photogra- 
phy is as sumptuously eerie as ever. He 
is helped in his task by John Barry, who 
contributes one of his finest scores for 
years. One might argue that Barry's is 
the controlling intelligence behind the 
film: it is not accidental that all the 
scenes which work are backed by his 
music and that most of the ones that 
don't aren't. Between them Barry and 
Kovacs give the narratively unneces- 
sary ascent of the Pyramid of Cheops a 
power beyond its functionless beauty. 
This scene almost makes up for the the 
fact that Ruby Cairo is nothing but a 
plot and the plot nothing but pre 
dictable. Almost, but not quite. 
Christopher Bray 
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® Washington State, 1989, While 
= renovating his remote mountain 
cabin, chemistry teacher Barney 
Cousins rehearses his plan to abduct a 
young woman. His first few attempts 
fail dismally. Jeff Harriman and Diane 
Shaver, on holiday from Seattle, quar- 
rel after their car runs out of gas in a 
mountain tunnel, but make up again 
at a service area. When Diane goes to 
the toilet she is obseryed by Barney. 
When she fails to return, Jeff is certain 
she’s been kidnapped, but the police 
are unconvinced. 1992. Jeff is still 
obsessively searching for Diane, toting 
her photograph round the area where 
she vanished and sticking up posters 
appealing for help. One night at a road- 
side diner he meets a waitress, Rita 
Baker, who moves into his Seattle 
apartment with him. Jeff lets Rita 
believe that she’s persuaded him to for- 
get Diane, but secretly keeps up the 
search - and at the urging of a pub- 
lisher, Arthur Bernard, starts writing 
the story of his quest. 

Rita, discovering what Jeff is up to, 
confronts him and makes him 
renounce his search. But Barney, who 
has been keeping track of Jeff's efforts, 
writes offering to let him know the 
truth. Jeff, tormented by curiosity, 
can't resist responding, Rita storms out. 
When Barney arrives Jeff beats him up, 
but still goes with him to the service 
area where Diane vanished. Barney 
tells Jeff he can only know what hap- 
pened by experiencing exactly what 
Diane did, and gives him drugged cof 
fee to drink. Jeff awakes to find himself 
buried alive. Learning Barney’s car 
number from a neighbour, Rita finds 
her way to the cabin with the help of 
Barney's daughter Denise. Despite 
Rita’s resistance, Barney overpowers 
her, but by pretending she has kid- 
napped Denise she induces him to 
drink his own drugged coffee and 
dashes out to start exhuming Jeff. Bar- 
ney, on whom the drug has yet to take 
effect, attacks her, but Jeff emerges 
from his coffin and kills him. Lunch- 
ing with Arthur Bernard, Jeff and Rita 
both firmly refuse coffee. 

Spoorloos/The Vanishing, the 1988 

Dutch/French thriller of which 
this is the Hollywood version, achieved 
its insidious creepiness by a deft mesh- 
ing of several off-kilter elements. There 
was the plot structure, wrong-footing 
us by setting up the young man’s 
search before switching, via an 
unsignalled flashback, into the world 




















Missing in action: Kiefer Sutherland 


of the abductor; the twitchy disorienta- 
tion of the hero, adrift in a strange lan- 
guage and culture (turning the film's 
bilingual provenance to good effect); a 
chillingly grim and hopeless dénoue- 
ment; and above all the unsettling 
ordinariness of Bernard-Pierre Don- 
nadieu's killer, a walking paradigm of 
the banality of evil. 

All of this, or pretty nearly all of it, 
is jettisoned in the remake, The happy 
ending was only to be expected: no 
mainstream Hollywood movie is going 
to leave its hero buried alive beyond 





| hope of rescue. But The Vanishing, as if 


mistrustful of its audience's patience, 
throws away its best trick by revealing 
right from the start how Diane will be 


abducted. With the mystery at least | 


half defused, much of the tension 
leaks away. 

And given that both films share the 
same director, George Sluizer, it's also 
odd that there’s no attempt to replicate 
the original's edgy cross-cultural slip- 
page. Jeff and Diane are from Seattle, 
Barney's environment is mountain- 
country small-town: ample scope for 
playing off urban against rural, Deliver- 
ance style. But in the event everyone 
acts much the same wherever they're 
from. Bridges plays Barney in his nice- 
nasty Jagged Edge mode, tricked out 
with an unfocused, intermittent 
accent that veers distractingly from 
downtown Montreal to Yogi Bear. 
Sutherland never gets much beyond 
one-note dogged, but Nancy Travis 
turns in a good gutsy performance that 
almost redeems the routine female-in- 
jeopardy climax. (Nothing, though, 
could redeem the final gag about 
the coffee.) 

It wouldn't be fair to dismiss The Van- 
ishing as a total write-off. It’s a lot less 
crass than most Hollywood retreads of 
European box-office hits, and Sluizer 
retains at least some of the earlier 
film’s sinuous, understated menace. In 
fact, if only one could forget the origi- 
nal, the US version would seem like an 
interestingly off-beat venture, unusual 
if not wholly achieved, But there's the 
problem: it’s never been possible to for- 
get the original, one of those quietly 
implacable films that lodge like a splin- 
ter under the skin of the mind. The 
remake will probably have sunk from 
memory within weeks. 

Philip Kemp 


The Snapper j 


United Kingdom 1993 
Director: Stephen Frears 
Distributor Pat Laffon 
BBCTV George Burgess 
Production Company Virginia Cole 
BBC Films Doris Burgess 
For Screen 2 Denis Menton 
Executive Producer Pat Burgess 
Mark Shivas Brendan Gleeson 
Producer Lester 
Lynda Myles Ronan Wilmot 
Associate Producer Paddy 
lan Hopkins Stuart Dunne 
Production Managers Bertie 
Mary Allegven Dytan Tighe 
Melanie Dicks Boy 
Caroline Boyle 
John McDonnell Girl 
Niall O’Meachir Jennifer Kelly 
Casting Checkout Wonean 
Leo Davis Audrey Corr 
Assistant Directors Customer/Neighbour 
Martin O'Malley Stanley Townsend 
Mick Walsh Anaesthetist 
Robert Walpole Cathy Belton 
Screenplay Desk Nurse 
Roddy Doyle Miriam Kelly 
Based on his novel Doctor 
Director of Photography Eleanor Methven 
Oliver Stapleton Doctor Cook 
In colour Birdy Sweeney 
Editor Loner 
Mick Audsley Barbara Bergin 
Production Designer Billie Morton 
Mark Geraghty Midwives 
Costume Design Joan Sheehy 
Consolata Boyle Woman in Hospital 
Make-up Designers Rynagh O'Grady 
Morna Ferguson Sheila Fitton 
Jennifer Hegarty Neighbours 
Dubbing Editors Cathleen Delaney 
Peter Joly Oul’one 
Dan Gane Ailish Connolly 
Sound Recordist Nurse 
Kieran Horgan Jack Lynch 
Dolby stereo Policeman 
Sound Re-recordists Stephen Kennedy 
Peter Maxwell Supermarket 
Mick Boggis Trainee Manager 
Britta Smith 
Cast Woman in 
Tina Kellegher Police Station 
Sharon Curley Conor Evans 
Colm Meaney Helen Roach 
Dessie Curley Marie Conmee 
Ruth McCabe Jimny Keogh 
Kay Curley Barrytown Neighbours 
Eanna Macliam Aisling Conian 
Craig Curley Alannagh McMullen 
Peter Rowen Baby Curley 
Sonny Curley Tom Murphy 
Joanne Gerrard Robbie Doolan 
Lisa Curley Pals 
Colm O'Byrne Matthew Devereux 
Darren Curley Young Lad/Dad 
Fionnuala Murphy Famine 
Jacky Sandy 
Deirdre O'Brien 
Mary 8,003 feet 
Karen Woodley (at 25 fps) 
Yvonne 90 minutes 


check-out girl, lives with her 





father Dessie, mother Kay, and four 
younger brothers and sisters in a small 
house in Dublin's Northside (elder 
brother Craig is away on UN peace- 
keeping duty). Sharon is pregnant; her 
parents get over their initial shock 
quickly and react well to the news, 
though they are upset by her refusal to 
reveal the identity of the father. 
Sharon's desire for secrecy is under- 
standable: the baby is the result of a 


| drunken liaison in a pub car park with 





resolutely unappealing middle-aged 
neighbour George Burgess, the laugh- 
ing stock of the street and the father of 
Yvonne, one of Sharon's best friends. 
Sharon is not unhappy to be pregnant, 
however. Her friends are amused, and 
all proceeds smoothly until George 
starts bragging about his exploits to 
his cronies at the football club. Sharon 
threatens him with exposure to his 
wife, and Dessie threatens him with 
violence, but the secret is out. 

Worse still, George has decided that 
he loves Sharon, and leaves home. Mrs 
Burgess storms round to the Curleys’ 
house making accusations, and Kay 
slaps her. Sharon scorns George's 
protestations of love, and tries to sal- 
vage the situation by claiming that her 
impregnation was the work of a Span- 
ish sailor, but no one believes her. 
Craig, returned from overseas, takes it 
upon himself to break the Burgesses’ 
window, and is arrested. Dessie too is 
angry and humiliated, and gets into a 
fight - supposedly defending Sharon's 
honour, but really defending his own. 

Only when Sharon threatens to 
leave home does he see the error of his 
ways. Dessie starts to take an active 
interest in the pregnancy, reading up 
on the female physiognomy; his new- 
found knowledge launches him and 
Kay on a voyage of sexual discovery. 
After the odd false alarm, Sharon is 
rushed to hospital in Dessie’s van. The 
birth is painful but the baby is healthy, 
and Sharon decldes to call her 
Georgina. The whole Curley clan 
arrives at the hospital, complete with 
their dog Famine, and Georgina is 
received into the family. 


Stephen Frears’ return from Hol- 

lywood to the medium that 
made his name could hardly have been 
more auspicious, In fact, this wholly 
successful dramatisation of the second 
part of Roddy Doyle's vibrant Barry- 
town trilogy made for an incongru- 
ously triumphant climax to a Screen 2 
season which consistently confused 
quality with ‘quality. Doyle's deli- 
ciously ripe dialogue and the endeav- 
ours of an immaculate ensemble cast 
threw the preciousness and mundan- 
ity of so many previous weeks’ films 
into cruelly sharp relief. 

The Snapper would doubtless have 
been filmed even if The Commitments 
had not made a big-screen splash to 
whet commissioning appetites; but the 
success of Alan Parker's all-singing, all- 
dancing version of the first instalment 
of Doyle's triptych did have an impact 
on Frears' film. The makers of The Com- 
mitments, hoping for a sequel, retain 
the rights to the Rabbitte family name 
and the character of Jimmy Jnr. Doyle, 
adapting his own book to the screen, is 
therefore in the happy position of 
adding characters and changing 
names to accomodate the success of his 
last self-adaptation: the comically 
chauvinistic Craig substitutes ably for 
the suave Jimmy Jnr, and the dog Lar- 
rygogan is now Famine. 

Despite these changes, and the 
rather laboured extension of the 
book's concluding birth scenes, it is The 





Snapper that is the truer of the two 
films to its literary blueprint. This 
comes as no real surprise, BBC grit at 
its best being traditionally grittier 
than the Hollywood variety. But 
Doyle’s screenplay and Frears'’ direc- 
tion pull off a notable coup in captur- 
ing the warmth and vitality of their 
source material without ever lapsing 
into The Commitments’ rather self-con- 
gratulatory, glitzed-up Irishry. Frears’ 
assertion that he “went to Ireland, met 
Irish people and tried to understand 
them” and ended up “loving them all” 
had raised alarm bells. 

One of the main problems with 
today’s TV drama is that it doesn’t have 
enough swearing in it. Doyle's “bad” 
language - the musical “feck"s and 
“bollix"s which score his characters’ 
every move — is transparently good Jan- 
guage, and credit is due to whoever 
decided it shouldn't be toned down. 
The actors raise their game to match 
the stellar quality of the dialogue, Tina 
Kellegher's central performance is 
commendably still and strong. Some- 
times — for example when she's drunk 
in a club being sick into her handbag 
(“It'll hold!") - the part veers towards 
proletarian-gothic, but she always 
keeps a tight hold on Sharon's dignity. 
Colm Meaney (who also played Dessie 
in The Commitments) blossoms to fill the 
space she leaves, his charming volubil- 
ity combining beautifully with the elo- 
quent quietness of Ruth McCabe's Kay. 
Much credit is due to Pat Laffon too, for 
making the tragically menopausal 
George Burgess so memorably repug- 
nant without ever undermining his 
humanity. His line “We are, as the 
old saying goes, “Torn between two 
lovers’” is one that scores itself onto 
the memory. 

Frears’ direction makes no claims to 
auteurship and is all the better for 
that; rather, there’s a single-minded 
concentration on establishing the 
right environment for the dialogue to 
do its work. This means bright colours 
as well as rainy drabness. The small- 
ness of the Curleys' house is integral to 
their chaotic sense of community - the 
constant distractions of warring fam- 
ily members furnish vital perspective 
as well as extra stress in moments of 
crisis — but Frears does well not to over- 
play the closeness of their domestic 
environment. The camera does not, as 
sometimes in Brookside, for example, 
seem like one presence too many in a 
cardboard box full of sound men, Even 
when the whole Curley clan are 
crammed into their front room watch- 
ing the telly, there's still room for the 
characters to breathe. 

It might not seem like a compli- 
ment to say that The Snapper fits neatly 
into the box in the corner, but it 
should do. There’s no shame in doing 
great work for TV, and more people get 
to see it that way, While recent British 
cinema productions like Splitting Heirs 
and Leon the Pig Farmer look as if they 
would have been happier made for the 
small screen, The Snapper fully deserves 
the accolade of opening the Directors 
Fortnight at Cannes. 

Ben Thompson 
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Pk eae 
Rental 


Bitter Moon (Lunes de fiel) 


France/UK 1992) 
Columbia TriStar CVT 16857 


Certificate 18 Director Roman Polanski 
A stuffy English couple share a cruise 
with a crippled writer and his sexually 
intriguing partner. Raw nerves and 
assorted body parts are on display in 
this paean to obsessive desire. 

(S&S October 1992) 


Boomerang 
USA 1992/CIC Video VHB 2687 


Certificate 15 Director Reginald Hudlin 

A promiscuous man (Eddie Murphy) 
has a taste of his own medicine when 
he encounters an equally feisty woman. 
An uninspiring comedy, 

(S&S November 1992) 

Chaplin 

UK 1992/Guild 8703 

Certificate 15 Director Richard 
Attenborough 

Arambling bio-pic, short on detail and 
insight, but rescued from irrelevance 
by Robert Downey Jnr’s brilliant 
performance. The modern-day 
wraparound in which Chaplin narrates 
his life to his biographer (Anthony 
Hopkins) is dreadful. (S&S January 1993) 


Dust Devil 

USA 1992/Polygram Video PG 1003 
Certificate 18 Director Richard Stanley 
(See review on page 51 of this issue) 
Folks! 

USA 1992/First Independent VA 20188 


Certificate PG Director Ted Kotcheff 

Black humour and knockabout gags sit 
uncomfortably in Ted Kotcheff’s morbid 
comedy about the generation gap. 
Asuccessful Chicago stockbroker's life is 
ruined by the intrusion of his terminally 
ill parents. (S&S February 1993) 

















cinematographer. The humdrum street- 
lives of four youths are shaken by the 
ruthless ambitions of one of their 
number. Hard-hitting. (S&S October 1992) 





The Last of the Mohicans 
USA 1992/Warner PEV 12619 


Certifi cate 15 Director Michael Mann 
Unashamedly romantic adaptation of 
James Fenimore Cooper's novel. Mann's 
adaptation is gripping and powerful 
with elements of gasp-inducing brutality. 
An excellent performance by Daniel 
Day-Lewis. (S&S November 1992) 


Night and the City 
USA 1992/First Independent VA 20187 


Certificate 15 Director Irwin Winkler 

An uncertain remake of Jules Dassin’s 
noir classic, Richard Price's vivid script 
transfers the London wrestling 
background of the original to a New York 
boxing milicu, but the piece lacks punch. 
(S&S February 1993) 


Night on Earth 
USA 1991/Electric Pictures EP 0025 


Certificate 15 Director Jim Jarmusch 

A lively portmanteau chronicling five 
simultaneous taxi rides through five 
cities. Although uneven, the stories are 
bound together by Jarmusch’s uncanny 
eye for human interaction. Ambitious, 
thoughtful and often hilarious. 

(S&S August 1992) 








Taxi driver: Winona Ryder in ‘Night on Earth’ 














Stepkids 
USA 1992/Columbia TriStar CVT 14177 


Certificate PG Director Joan Micklin Silver 
Trite nonsense concerning the traumas 
of a group of kids, related through the 
multiple couplings of their equally 
grating parents and step-parents. Terrible 
plodding script. (S&S August 1992) 


Unlawful Entry 
USA 1992/FoxVideo 1977 


Certificate 18 Director Jonathan Kaplan 
An excitingly nasty and manipulative 
thriller. Ray Liotta is terrific as the over- 
zealous neighbourhood cop who first 
covets, then terrorises Kurt Russell’s 
cosy home and beautiful wife. 

(S&S November 1992) 


aS 
Rental premiere 


Angel of Fury 
USA 1992/Columbia TriStar CVT 17917 


Certificate 18 Director David Worth 
Producer Gope T. Samtani Screenplay 
Clifford Mohr Lead Actors Cynthia 
Rothrock, Billy Drago, Sam Jones, 

Greg Stuart, George Rudy 91 minutes 
This is Cynthia Rothrock’s finest high- 
kicking performance to date. David 
Worth injects kinetic power into the 
fight sequences and Rothrock proves that 
she can act as well as scrap. 

The Babe 
USA 1991/CIC Video VHA 1582 

Certificate PG Director Arthur Hiller 
Producer/Screenplay John Fusco Lead Actors 
John Goodman, Kelly McGillis, Trini 
Alvarado, Bruce Boxleitner 110 minutes 
An amiable bio-pic chronicling the life 
and times of baseball hero George 


Herman ‘Babe’ Ruth. John Goodman is 
his usual endearing self in the title role. 














Of Mice and Men 
USA 1992/Warner PEV 52693 


Certificate PG Director Gary Sinise 

John Malkovich hams it up as an amiable 
simpleton in this handsomely mounted 
adaptation of John Steinbeck’s novel. 
Strong support from Casey Siemaszko 

as the brutish Curley. (S&S January 1993) 





Glengarry Glen Ross 
USA 1992/20.20 Vision NVT 18739 


Certificate 15 Director James Foley 

A superb adaptation of David Mamet's 
play about the horrors of professional 
salesmanship, Al Pacino, Ed Harris and 
Alan Arkin are great, but it’s Jack 
Lemmon who steals the show. 

(S&S November 1992) 

Husbands and Wives 

USA 1992/20. 20 Vision NVT 14597 
Certificate 15 Director Woody Allen 
Allen's finest work for years combines 
the acerbic wit of his most pleasurable 
comedies with the painful intimacy of 
Interiors. Two couples struggle to keep 
their marriages intact, surveyed by Carlo 
Di Palma’s hand-held camera 

(S&S November 1992) 


Juice 
USA 1992/FoxVideo 5832 


Certificate 15 Director Ernest R. Dickerson 
An ambitious, highly promising 
directorial debut by Spike Lee's former 














Raising Cain 

USA 1992/CIC Video VHA 1613 
Certificate 15 Director Brian De Palma 
De Palma is back on form in this camp 
psycho-chiller pastiche, John Lithgow 
is terrific in his multiple roles. 

(S&S December 1992) 


Single White Female 
USA 1992/Columbia TriStar CVT 14588 


Certificate 18 Director Barbet Schroeder 
An initially tense and promising film 
which turns into a shallow mainstream 
thriller. Jennifer Jason Leigh outshines 
Bridget Fonda. (S&S November 1992 ) 


Sniper 

USA 1992/EV EVV 1229 

Certificate 15 Director Luis Llosa 

Despite one or two moments of tension, 
this thriller set in Panama quickly 
deteriorates into farce. Former pen- 
pusher Billy Zane joins triggerhappy 
assassin Tom Berenger in a covert 
mission. Watch out for the tacked-on 
happy ending. (S&S April 1993) 














Blown Away 

USA 1992/20.20 Vision NVT 19965 
Certificate 18 Director Brenton Spencer 
Producer Peter R. Simpson Screenplay 
Robert C. Cooper, Hana Frank 

Lead Actors Corey Haim, Corey Feldman, 
Nicole Eggert, Gary Farmer, 

Kathleen Robertson 92 minutes 

Haim and Feldman look too youthful 
to give credibility to this daft “erotic” 
thriller. There is enjoyment to be had, 
however, as a feisty femme fatale lures 
her companions into a web of deceit 
and murder. 


Citizen Cohn 
USA 1992/Warner PEV 35580 


Certificate 15 Director Frank Pierson 
Producer Doro Bachrach Screenplay 

David Franzoni Lead Actors James Woods, 
Joe Don Baker, Joseph Bologna, 

Ed Flanders, Frederic Forrest 108 minutes 
Aclassy and hard-hitting TV movie 
documenting the ruthless career of 
lawyer and communist witch-hunter 
Roy Cohn. James Woods is great as the 
Aids-stricken Cohn, who surveys his life 
and diabolical deeds from his deathbed. 


Cyborg Cop 
USA 1993/Medusa MO 390 


Certificate 18 Director Sam Firstenberg 
Producer Danny Lerner Screenplay 
Greg Latter Lead Actors David Bradley, 
John Rhys Davies, Alonna Shaw, 


























Leslie Felperin Sharman on the business of children’s video 


Brat packaging 


Anyone woken up by a restless six-year 
old at 7am on a Sunday will attest that 
there are few things more useful to have 
around the house than a videotape of 
cartoons. Video distributors know their 
products are useful weapons in the war 
against juvenile boredom. That's why 
marketing campaigns for sell-through 
children’s animation accelerate during 
the Easter, summer and Christmas 
holidays = leisure time for the young 
which videos neatly fill. Demographic 
studies of the leisure-spend show that 
families rely increasingly on home 
entertainment, especially videos and 
video games. 

Children often treat videos like their 
favourite storybooks, imbibing them 
repeatedly, and it obviously makes more 
economic sense to buy once than to rent 
ten times, In this, videos offer an 
interesting parallel with the book trade. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, when 
readers began to buy books rather than 
borrow them from lending libraries, 
didactic tomes for children were the 
first to be acquired, The growth of 
sell-through today indicates that the 
same shift is happening with videos, 
albeit more quickly. Animated videos for 
children are the Flintstonian bedrock of 
the sell-through market. 

The Walt Disney corporation's 
distribution arm, Buena Vista, is the 
market Jeader by several laps. According 
to the 1991 figures, the company took 
over a third (36.1 per cent) of total sell- 
through sales, With the release of two 
hugely popular ‘classics’ - Peter Pan this 
spring and Beauty and the Beast due out in 
the UK before Christmas - Buena Vista's 
slice of the pie chart looks likely to swell 
even further by the end of 1993. 

Not only do Disney's products look 
Sleek and child-friendly, from the bright 
covers fo the realist plenitude of the 














animation, but more importantly, they 
induce a nostalgic fever for happier, 
more innocent times. Nostalgia - a key 
factor in the features’ enduring appeal 
~is cleverly exploited by both the films 
themselves and the marketing rubric, 
The stories depict an ersatz, pre-lapsarian 
fairyland, based loosely on classics of 
children’s literature, whose temporal 
existence is always located prior to the 
viewer's lifetime. Elided with this is the 
adult buyer's memory of his or her 
childhood introduction to cinema, often 
one that began with a Disney movie. 

Part of Disney's success is undoubtedly 
due to the association of the name with 
the notion of ‘quality’, implying both 
technical polish and moral probity. 
Aname alone is often enough to sell the 
product into the straw-clutching hands 
of desperate parents, the true target 
audience, because out of the yast 
selection of children’s videos, Disney 
represents known and tested territory. 
Even lesser-known lines such as 
‘Sing-A-Long tapes’, cartoon compilations 
and new products like Duck Tales, 
originating as they do from the Magic 
Kingdom, seem to offer an in-built 
guarantee that they will transform 
the most ordinary living room into 
Disneyland for 90 minutes. 

Buena Vista has broken new ground 
by expanding the field of sale to include 
supermarkets, toy shops and Mothercare 
stores — in fact, anywhere parents might 
go to spend money. According to 
marketing manager James Thickett. 
Disney's ‘cycling’ policy means that 
classic features are re-released every 
seven years to catch a new generation, 
while new films are issued on video 
between a year and 18 months after 
the theatrical release, depending on 
popularity, Thanks to children’s desire 
to collect merchandising, Disney has 


Flying into the home and heart: Disney's child-friendly ‘Peter Pan’ 





successfully fostered “a culture of Disney 
classic collectors 

Since 7 to 14-year-olds are the only 
section of the movie audience to have 
shrunk over the last few years, children’s 
animation has come to rely increasingly 
on video revenue. TV cartoons are 
packaged for video close to the time of 
their broadcast ~ Pickwick Videos, who 
produced the notorious The Lover's Guide, 
also handles Astro Farm for (TV, Juniper 
Jungle for BBC and the highly successful 
The Tales of Beatrix Potter, Without the 
instant recognition factor the Disney 
name carries, such titles rely on 
more subtle, some might say sinister, 
marketing techniques. To promote Astro 
Farm, Pickwick has cut a deal with the 
Dairy Milk Council that will get the 
product's name into schools under the 
guise of promoting the wholesome 
qualities of milk. Twentieth Century 
Fox has gone one step further with 
FernGully, producing a “fax sheet” on 
environmental issues for teachers which 
coincidentally raises consciousness about 
the availability of the sell through video. 
Sales of the tape might even exceed 
profits from the theatrical release. 

Marketing strategies such as this 
indicate how desperate video distributors 
are to lacquer their products with a 
veneer of educational respectability. One 
can hardly blame them in the light of 
the rising moral panic about children's 
viewing habits, set to be aggravated 
when the BBC broadcasts the violent and 
hilarious American Nickelodeon import 
The Ren & Stimpy Show, Until the much- 
publicised TV-lock, which can control 
who watches what and when, comes on 
the market, children’s animated videos, 
promising in-built moral sanitation, offer 
a halfway measure attractive to parents 
at pains to control what children glean 
from the electronic babysitter. 


Rufus Swart, Todd Jensen 93 minutes 
Although this martial arts/sci-fi hybrid 
steals from Terminator, RoboCop and 
Universal Soldier, it still maintains a 
glimmer of originality. A power-crazed 
scientist threatens the world with an 
army of robot assassins. Some effective 
special effects make this watchable trash. 
Deadly Relations 

USA 1992/CIC Video VHB 2747 

Certificate 15 Director Bill Condon Producer 
Ed Milkovich Screenplay Dennis Nemec, 
based on the book by Carol Donahue, 
Shirley Hall Lead Actors Robert Urich, 
Shelley Fabares, Roxana Zal 89 minutes 

A domineering father obsessed with 
success and ‘happy family’ lifestyle turns 
to murder and a convoluted insurance 
scam. Urich lends credibility to this 
true-life trauma movie, 

Dirty Tricks 

USA 1992/Warner PEV 35581 

Certificate 15 Director Michael 
Lindsay-Hogg Producers Marvin Worth, 
James D. Brubaker Screenplay A.L. Appling 
Lead Actors Diane Keaton, Ed Harris, 

Ed Begley Jnr 88 minutes 

Asolid, made-forTV drama which takes 
timely swipes at the division between 
politicians’ personal and public lives. 

A senator falls for a high-school flame 
with a tarnished past. Top marks go to Ed 
Begley Jnr as Keaton’s neurotic brother. 
Final Approach 

USA 1991/Hi-Fliers HFV 8232 





Certificate 15 Director /Producer Eric Steven 
Stahl Screenplay Eric Steven Stahl, 
Gerald Laurence Lead Actors 

James B. Sikking, Hector Elizondo, 
Madolyn Smith, Kevin McCarthy 

97 minutes 

Impressive hi-tech special effects by John 
Star Wars Dykstra dominate this thriller 
about an air force colonel stricken with 
amnesia following a crash landing. 


The Great Diamond Robbery ew 
USA 1992/20.20 Vision NVT 20048 


Certificate 15 Director Al Waxman 
Producer Stewart Harding 

Screenplay Michael Norrell Lead Actors 
Brian Dennehy, Ben Cross, Kate Nelligan 
92 minutes 

A notorious diamond thief is released 
from jail and employed by an insurance 
company to test the efficiency of a 
security system guarding the world's 
largest diamond, This is average fare 
spoilt by the obviousness of the silly 
twist ending. 

in Excess 

Italy 1992/20.20 Vision NVT 16785 





Certificate 18 Director Maur Bolognini 
Producer Galliano Juso Screenplay 

Sergio Bazzini, based on the novel by 
Alberto Moravia Lead Actors Julian Sands, 
Joanna Pacula 94 minutes 

Pretentious Euro-production which shifts 
between haunting lyricism and 
self-indulgence. Julian Sands is perfectly 
cast as a fey Englishman whose highly- 
sexed wife spends her weekends with her 
violent macho lover, 
Power Play 

USA 1992/Warner PEV 35582 

Certificate 15 Director Alastair Reid 
Producers John Kemeny Screenplay 

Abby Mann, based on the book Mobbed Up 
by James Neff Lead Actors Brian Dennehy, 
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Jeff Daniels, Maria Conchita Alonso 

106 minutes 

True-life drama lent weight by Brian 
Dennehy's performance. A union leader 
feeds information to the FBI in an 
attempt to rid his organisation of 
corruption. Released, presumably, 

to cash in on Danny DeVito’s Hoffa. 


Rapid Fire 
USA '1992/FoxVideo 1978 


Certificate 18 Director Dwight H. ‘Little 


Producer Robert Lawrence Screenplay 
Alan McElroy, story by Cindy Cirile, 
Alan McElroy Lead Actors Brandon Lee, 
Powers Boothe, Nick Mancuso, 
Raymond J. Barry 95 minutes 

Lee's penultimate film is an efficient, 
if uninspiring, martial arts action 
adventure. Lee is caught in the crossfire 
between Chicago police and mafia thugs 
after witnessing a gang slaying. 

Silent Thunder 

USA 1992/ 

Imperial Entertainment IMP 122 
Certificate 15 Director Craig Baxley 
Producer Jay Benson Screenplay 

Dennis Shryack, Michael Blodgett 

Lead Actors Stacy Keach, Lisa Banes, 
Sandahl Bergman, Tom Bower 88 minutes 
True story action vehicle that stretches 
credulity to breaking point as a father 
(Keach) avenges the death of his son at 
the hands of a renegade trucker, 
Stranded 

USA 1991) 

Imperial Entertainment IMP 123 
Certificate 15 Director Paul Tucker 
Producers Patrick Payne, Harold Cole 
Screenplay Boon Collins, Phil Savath, 
Dan Vining, Deborah Wakeham, 

based on a story by Daniel D. Williams 
Lead Actors Deborah Wakeham, 

Ryan Michael, Stephen E. Miller 

88 minutes 

Unremarkable effort that blends erotic 
thriller with psychodrama to produce 
a tepid concoction. A womanising 
scoundrel and his wife are terrorised 
during a holiday on a remote island. 


Sunset Grill 
USA 1992/EV EVV 1243 


Certificate 18 Director Kevin Connor 
Producer Faruque Ahmed Screenplay 

Not credited Lead Actors Peter Weller, 

Lori Singer, Stacy Keach, John 
Rhys-Davies, Alexandra Paul 99 minutes 
An alcoholic private investigator teams 
up with an old policeman buddy to 
investigate the brutal murder of his wife. 
Weller and Keach are an endearing 
double-act, but the mavie is predictable. 


A Taste for Killing 
USA 1992/CIC Video VHA 1628 


Certificate 15 Director Lou Antonio 
Producer Michael Murphey Screenplay 
Dan Bronson Lead Actors Michael Biehn, 
Henry Thomas, Jason Bateman 83 minutes 
Michael Biehn does a good job playing 
the villain for a change in this 
moderately entertaining action-thriller. 
Two wealthy students enjoy a summer 
job on an oil rig until a deceptively 
charming lunatic traps them in a web of 
murder and extortion. 

















Producer Kimberly Myers Screenplay 
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Deborah Dalton Lead Actors Mimi Rogers, 
Tim Matheson 89 minutes 

A suicidal man, grieving for his dead 
wife, is rescued from the brink by a 
sexually voracious career woman with 

a mysterious secret. A well-written and 
entertainingly daft psychological thriller. 


=o 
Retail 


Animal Farm 
UK 1955/BBC V 4961 Price £10: 99 


Certificate U 

Directors John Halas, Joy Batchelor 
Ambitious animated version of George 
Orwell’s political fable in which farm 
animals oust their masters only to 
discover tyrants among themselves. 
(MFB No. 253) 


The Apartment 
USA 1960/Warner: so 51307 Price £8. 99 


Certificate PG Director Bil ly Wilder 

An insurance clerk who uses his 
apartment as a rendezvous for his bosses 
and their mistresses falls in love with the 
elevator girl Shirley MacLaine and turns 
his back on his lucrative career, 

B/W (MEB No. 319) 


Asylum bene 
UK 1972/VIPCO VIP 034 Price £12.99 


C ertificate 15 Director Roy Ward Baker 

A home for the criminally insane is the 
setting for four seemingly unrelated 
Hammer-style horror yarns. Grand 
Guignol with an all-star cast camping 
it up to fine effect. (MFB No. 464) 


A Bullet for the General (Quien sabe?) 


Italy 1966/Aktiv AKT 0001 Price 
£12.99/Widescreen 


Certificate 18 Director Damiano Damiani 
A Mexican revolutionary explains his 
cause to a gringo who, unbeknown to 
him, is an American mercenary hired to 
assassinate him. Excellent political Mexi- 
Western. Scriptwriter Franco Solinas 
went on to write The Battle of Algiers. 

(MFB No. 425) 


The Burden of Proof 
USA 1992/Odyssey ODY 754 Price £10. 99° 


Certificate 15 Director Mike Robe 
(S&S Video September 1992) 


The! Dam Busters 
UK 1954/Warner: so 38086 Price £10 99 


Certificate U Director Michael Anderson 
The story of Dr Barnes Wallis and his 
innovative bouncing bomb which was 
intended to destroy the Ruhr dams and 
halt German industry. A 50th 
anniversary edition, B/W (MFB No. 257) 








USA 11991/MIA VIA 7540 j 


Certificate 18 
Director Richard W. Munchkin 
(S&S Video December 1992) 


Django Strikes Again 
(ll Grande ritorno di Django) 


Italy 1987/Aktiv AKT 0002 Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Ted Archer Producer 
Not credited Screenplay Nello Rossati, 
Franco Reggiani Lead Actors Franco Nero, 
Christopher Connelly, Donald Pleasence 
83 minutes 

Unlikely monk Django digs up his coffin, 
dusts off his machine gun and returns 


ice £10.99 
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to his old ways when a wretched 

count starts enslaving peasants. The only 
one of 30 Django sequels that features 
Franco Nero. 


Drunken Angel (Yoidore Tenshi) 


Japan 1948/Connoisseur Video CR 115 
Price £15.99 


Certificate PG Director Akira Kurosawa 
Producer Not credited Screenplay 
Akira Kurosawa, Uegusa Keinosuke 
Lead Actors Takashi Shimura, 

Toshiro Mifune, Reizaburo Yamamoto, 
Michiyo Kogure 93 minutes 

An alcoholic doctor removes a bullet 
from a young gangster and becomes 
involved with the underworld. 
Kurosawi's first serious film. 

B/W Subtitles 

Easy Rider 

USA 1969/Columbia TriStar CVR 
40005 Price £10. 99/Widescreen 


Certificate 18 Director Dennis Hopper 

Two drop-outs fund a motorbike journey 
from LA to New Orleans with drugs 
money, in the process discovering 
themselves and America. Hopper makes 
excellent use of Death Valley scenery in 
this seminal 60s road movie. 

(MFB No. 429) 

Elvira Madigan 

Sweden 1967/Tartan Video TVT 

1079S Price £15.99/Widescreen 

Certificate PG Director Bo Widerberg 

A beautifullooking confection about a 
tightrope walker and a married army 
officer who retreat to a rural idyll where 
their passion becomes fatal. Mozart's 
“Piano Concerto no, 21” is played ad 
nauseam. Subtitles (MFB No. 412) 


Face to Face (Facciaa facia) 


Italy/Spain 1967/Aktiv AKT 0003 
Price ‘£12.99/Wi idescreen 


Certificate 15 Director Sergio Sollima 

A group of bandits acquire a new leader 
who advocates an intellectual and 
cultural use of violence. This, the second 
of Sollima’s three political Westerns, is an 
allegory for the rise of European fascism, 
(MFB No. 425) 











FirstName Carmen (PrénomCarmen) 


France/Switzerland 1983) 
Artificial Eye ART 056 Price £15. 99 


Certificate 18 Director Jean- -Luc Godard 





Godard’s comic-strip version of Carmen 
is set in modern day Paris. Carmen is a 
gang member who seduces a security 
guard and then uses the film her uncle 
(Godard) is making as a cover fora 
kidnapping. Subtitles (MFB No, 601) 


For the Boys 
USA 1991 /FoxVideo 5595 Price £10. 99 


Certificate 15 Director Mark Rydell 
(S&S February 1992) 


The Fortune Cookie 
USA 1966/MGMIUA $0 52115 Price £8.99 


Certificate U Director Billy Wilder 

ATV cameraman (Jack Lemmon) is 
accidentally injured while filming a 
football game and his crooked brother- 
in-law lawyer (Walter Matthau) decides 
to sue the sportsman responsible, while 
Lemmon wrestles with his conscience, 
Original UK title: Meet Whiplash Willie 
B/W (MEB No. 402) 


Full Metal Jacket 


UKIUSA 1987/Warner PES 11760. 
Price £10: 99 


Certifi cate 18 Director Stanley Kubrick 
Aschematic and effective Vietnam saga 
in which a group of recruits are put 
through boot camp and then face action 
in the Tet Offensive. The action centres 
on the deaths of a US marine and a 
Vietcong soldier. (MFB No. 645) 


Grave of the Vampire f 
USA 1972,V1PCO. vip 032 Price €12. 99° 


Certificate 18 Director John Hayes 

A 400-year-old vampire attacks a courting 
couple in a graveyard and impregnates 
the woman. The offspring sets out to 
discover his birthright and wreak 
revenge on his unholy father. 

(MEB No. 485) 





USA 1992/HollywoodD 913340 
Price £10 59 


Certifi cate 15 Director Curtis Hanson 
(S&S May 1992) 


USA 1991/ICA Projects ICAV 1004 
Price £10, 99 


Certificate 18 Director Christopher Manch 
The Beatles’ manager Brian Epstein takes 
John Lennon to Barcelona for four days 
R&R. Homoerotic tension is palpable as 























the insecure middle-class Jewish Epstein 
confides in the brash working-class hero 
Lennon. B/W (S&S October 1992) 





The Incredible Melting Man 

USA 1977/VIPCO VIP 035 Price £12.99 
Certificate 18 Director William Sachs 
Aspaceman returns from Saturn with 

a bacteria which eats his flesh and leaves 
him craving for more. Rick Baker's 
special effects makes this sci-fi horror 


particularly revolting. (MFB No. 530) 


Inferno 


Italy 1980/FoxVideo WC 1140 
Price £12.99/Widescreen 


Certificate 18 Director Dario Argento 

A New York poet who lives in a satanic 
house, becomes obsessed with evil 
lurking in the basement. Smashing set- 
pieces and distinctive lighting sets off 
this follow-up to Suspiria, (MFB No. 561) 





Ju Dou 


Japan/China 1990/ICA Projects ICAV 1001 
Price £12.99 

Certificate 15 

Directors Zhang Yimou, Yang Fengliang 
The third wife of a sadistic dye workshop 
owner in 20s rural China bears the 

child of her adopted nephew and is 
made to suffer the consequences. 

This disturbing tale is a visual feast. 
Subtitles (MFB No, 687) 


The Lawnmower Man 


UK/USA 1992/ 
First Independent VA 30291/30293 
Price £10.99/ Pullscreen/Widescreen 


Certificate 15 Director Brett Leonard 
(S&S June 1992) 


Little Man Tate 


USA 1991/Columbia TriStar CVR 22829 
Price £10,99 


Certificate PG Director Jodie, Foster 

(S&S February 1992) 

The Lower Depths (Donzoko) 

Japan 1957/Connoisseur Video CR 116 
Price £15,99 

Certificate PG Director Akira Kurosawa 
Producer Not credited Screenplay 

Akira Kurosawa, Hideo Oguni, based 

on the play by Maxim Gorky Lead Actors 
Isuzu Yamada, Toshiro Mifune, 

Ganjiro Nakamura, Koji Mitsui, 
Bokuzen Hidari 120 minutes 

A pedlar wanted by the police takes 
refuge in a hovel inhabited by derelicts. 
Filmed mainly in one room, this is based 
on the play by Gorky, B/W Subtitles 








The Magician | Anisktet) 
Sweden 1958/Tartan Video TVT 
1066S Price £15.99/Widescreen 


Certificate PG Director Ingmar Bergman 
Anineteenth-century magician and 

his troupe are subjected to brutal 
interrogation by three customs officials. 
The magician bides his time before 
taking revenge. Aka: The Face 
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Certificate U Director Robert Bresson 

A French resistance fighter is captured 
by the Nazis and imprisoned in a 
fortress from which he endeavours to 
escape. Based on fact, the impersonal 
style and use of non-professional 





actors lend an authentic feel and 

make this a must-see. One of 100 
European classic films which have a 
subsidy from the European Commission 
to enable a video release. 

B/W Subtitles (MFB No. 283) 


Marquis 


Belgium/France 1989/ 
ICA Projects ICAV 1003 Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Henri Xhonneux 
The Marquis becomes an aristocratic 
spaniel in this version of the de Sade tale. 
Residing in the Bastille prior to the 
French Revolution, the Marquis spends 
his time philosophising to his erect penis 
~ Colin. A literary Meet the Feebles with 
much to enjoy. Subtitles (S&S July 1992) 


Meet the Feebles 


New Zealand 1989) 
Surprise Video SUR V 01009 Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Peter Jackson 
(S&S May 1992) 


Midnight Cowboy 


USA 1969/MGMIUA PES 50193 
Price £10.99/Widescreen 


Certificate 18 Director John Schlesinger 
Jon Voight's get-rich-quick plan goes sour 
when he can't crack it as a gigolo, 
Voight teams up with con-artist Dustin 
Hoffman, who shares his aspirations. 
(MFB No. 467) 

The Nostril Picker 

USA 1988/VIPCO VIP 033 Price £12.99 
Certificate 18 Director Mark Nowicki 
Producers Steven Hodge, 

Patrick J. Matthews, Mark Nowicki 
Screenplay Steven Hodge Lead Actors 
Carl Zschering, Edward Tanner, 

Laura Cummings 76 minutes 

A loner who can change his sex at will 
lures teenage girls to their death. This 
exploitation pic looks like a TV version 
of Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer filmed 
by John Waters, So cheap, the director 
is incorrectly credited on the sleevel 
Aka: The Changer 


Other People's Money 
USA 1991/Warner PES 12223 Price £10.99 
Certificate 15 Director Norman Jewison 
(S&S December 1991) 

Patrick 


Australia 1978/VIPCO VIP 031 
Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Richard Franklin 
Producers Richard Franklin, 

Anthony |. Ginnane Screenplay 
Everett de Roche Lead Actors 

Susan Penhaligon, Robert Helpmann, 
Rod Mullinar 107 minutes 


























Four years after his mother and her lover 
have an electrical ‘accident’ in the bath, 
the comatose Patrick starts to exhibit 
strange psychic powers. 


Showdown in Little Tokyo 
USA 1991/Warner PES 12311 Price £10.99 


Certificate 18 Director Mark Lester 
(S&S Video June 1992) 


The Silence (Tystnaden) 


Sweden 1963/Tartan Video TVT 10758 
Price £15.99 


Certificate 15 Director Ingmar Bergman 

A lesbian intellectual wastes away from 
alcohol and TB while her sister Anna 
indulges herself sexually, leaving her 
young son to follow a troupe of 
dwarves. B/W Subtitles (MFB No. 365) 
Sinatra 

USA 1992/Warner PES 12678 Price £19.99 
Certificate PG Director James Sadwith 
Producer Richard Rosenbloom 

Screenplay William Mastrosimone 

Lead Actors Philip Casnoff, 

Olympia Dukakis, Joe Santos, 

Gina Gershon, Rod Steiger 228 minutes 
The authorised story of Frank ‘Blue 
Eyes’ Sinatra, tracing his upbringing 

as an only child to his later success. 

A Golden Globe Award-winning 
television bio-pic, executive produced 
by Tina Sinatra. 





Quick Change 
USA 1990/Warner PES 12004 Price £10.99 


Certificate 15 
Directors Howard Franklin, Bill Murray 
(S&S May 1991) 


Requiem for a Vampire 
Prance 1971/Redemption RETN 009 
Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Jean Rollin Producers 
Jean Rollin, Sam Selsky Screenplay 

Jean Rollin Lead Actors 

Marie-Pierre Castel, Mireille Dargent, 
Philippe Gaste 95 minutes 

Two women on the run seek refuge 

in a castle and fall prey to a vampire. 
Rollin’s fourth sex-vampire film has 
al i e 


The Seventh Seal (Det Sjunde Inseglet) 















Price £21.99 
Certificate PG Director Ingmar Bergman 
The first video release for Bergman's 
famous film. A knight returns from the 
Crusades to find his homeland ravaged 
by the plague. A limited edition box set 
which comes with an illustrated script. 
B/W Subtitles (MFB No, 292) 


inert 
USA 1992/FoxVideo 5561 Price £10.99 


Certificate 1S Director David Seltzer 
(S&S April 1992) 
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The prisoner: Frangois Leterrier in ‘A Man Escaped’ 














Star Trek VI: The Undiscovered Country 


USA 1991/CIC Video VAR 2760/2558 
Price £12.99 


Certificate PG Director Nicholas Meyer 
(S&S March 1992) 


Tetsuo: The Iron Man 


Japan 1989/ICA Projects ICAV 1002 
Price £12.99 


Certificate 18 Director Shinya Tsukamoto 
A metal fetishist, trying to rearrange his 
body with metal pieces, is run over by an 
office worker who in turn sprouts metal 
shards, Cyberpunk and Manga converge 
in a barrage of images and noises. 
Brimming with ideas, 

B/W Subtitles (S&S September 1991) 

Tous les matins du monde 

France 1992/Electric Pictures EP 0026 
Price £15.99 

Certificate 15 Director Alain Corneau 
Court composer Marin Marais reflects 
during a rehearsal at Versailles on his 
past relationship with the ascetic viol 
player Sainte Colombe and his two 
devoted daughters, An elegant, 
reverential treatise on the nature 

of music and high art. 

Subtitles (S&S January 1993) 


Twelve Angry Men 
USA 1957/MGMJUA S051270 Price £8.99 . 


Certificate U Director Sidney Lumet 

For the majority of a jury deciding the 
fate of a young murder suspect on a hot 
summer's day, the verdict is guilty ~ the 
lone unconvinced outsider is a young 
Henry Fonda, who has the task of 
convincing the others, Lumet's debut 
film makes superb use of the confined 
set. B/W (MEB No. 281) 


Urga 


France/USSR 1990/Curzon CV 0018 

Price £15.99 

Certificate PG Director Nikita Mikhalkov 

A comical culture clash ensues when a 
tribesman rescues a Russian truck driver 
from a accident in Inner Mongolia. 

The tribesman accompanies the driver 
to the local town to buy condoms and 

a TV set, Subtitles (S&S April 1992) 
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France 1974/Tartan Video TVT 
1070S Price £15.99/Widescreen 


Certificate 18 Director Bertrand Blier 
Darkly comic picaresque tale of two 
tearaways who roam France indulging 
themselves in adolescent escapades. 
Blier’s misogyny runs riot but his 
irreverence still has the power to 
shock, Subtitles (MFB No. 503) 


Vampire Hunter D 


Japan 1985/ 
Manga MANV 1011 Price £12.99 





Certificate 15 Director Toyoo Ashida 
Producers Hiroshi Kato, Mitsuhisa Koeda, 
Yukio Nagasaki Screenplay Yasushi Hirano 
Character Designer Yoshitaka Amano 
80 minutes 
Good and evil clash when Vampire 
Hunter D tries to wrest reluctant bride 
Doris from the clutches of count Magnus 
Lee, The count's defences include a 
spider-spitter and an old woman who 
projects a psychic wolf attack. 

Vampyr 

France/Germany 1932/ 

Redemption RETN 010 Price £12.99 
Certificate PG Director Carl Dreyer 

David Gray tries to protect himself and 
two young women from vampires in 

a mysterious European village, Dreyer's 
use of hazy images, eerie soundtrack and 
disjointed narrative still manage to 
unsettle, Unfortunately the print is poor. 
B/W Subtitles (MFB No, 511) 


Winter Light (Nattvardsgiisterna) 


Sweden 1963/Tartan Video TVT 1068S 
Price £15.99/Widescreen 





Certificate PG Director Ingmar Bergman 

A village pastor who has doubts about his 
belief in God fails with his sermons to 
comfort his mistress, a widow, and a 
fisherman who's afraid of nuclear 
annihilation. The second in the 
director's trilogy known as 

‘The Communicants’. B/W Subtitles 

(MFB No. 353) 


AWinter’s Tale (Conte d’hiver) 
France 1992/Artificial Eye ART 052 
Price £15.99/Widescreen 





Certificate 15 Director Eric Rohmer 

The second of Rohmer’s ‘Tales of the Four 
Seasons’ is about a hairdresser in 
Belleville who, although having affairs 
with two men, is obsessed with the 
memory of the father of her daughter. 
Subtitles (S&S January 1993) 
Witness For the Prosecution 

USA 1957/Warner SO 52517 Price £8.99 
Certificate U Director Billy Wilder 

A lawyer takes on the hopeless case of 
murder suspect Leonard Vole whose only 
alibi is his wife's testimony. Sterling 
adaptation of Agatha Christie's play with 
Marlene Dietrich and Charles Laughton. 








Retail collections 


The James Bond Collection: 

Live and Let Die/The Man With the Golden 
Gun/Moonraker/The Spy Who Loved Me 

UK 1973/1974/1979/1977/ 

MGMIUA SO 51418/52184/51419/ 
52734/51422/51710/51421/51743 

Price £9.99 (Fullscreen)! 

£12.99 (Widescreen) each 

Certificate PG 

Directors Guy Hamilton/Lewis Gilbert 

The first four Roger Moore Bond films 

to be released are all digitally remastered 
and are available in both widescreen and 
fullscreen. The last three in the 
collection are released next month, 
joining the Connery versions already on 
the market. (MFB Nos, 475/492/547/523) 


The Norman Wisdom Collection: 

The Early Bird/Just My Luck/One Good Turn/ 
On the Beat/The Square Peg/Trouble in Store 
UK 1965/1957/1954/1962/1958/1953/ 
VCI VC3419/3425/3420/3424/3422/3417 
Price £8.99 each 

Certificate U Directors Robert Asher] 
John Paddy Carstairs 








A handsomely packaged collection which 
coincides with the release of Wisdom's 
autobiography Don't Laugh at Me and 

a South Bank show TV special looking 

at the phenomenon of this most 

British of screen comedians. 

(MEB Nos. 384/288/253/349/300/240) 


ae | 
Laser disc 


Easy Rider 

Columbia TriStar LD 10005 

PAL CLV Widescreen (ratio unspecified) 
USA 1969 Price £24.99 

(see Video Retail) 

Gladiator 


Columbia TriStar LD 13644 
PAL CLV Fullscreen 1.33;1 
USA 1992 Price £24.99 
(S&S Video February 1993) 
Henry V 


Columbia TriStar LD 12761 
PAL CLV (2 disc set) Widescreen 1.66:1 


UK 1989 Price £34.99 

Certificate PG Director Kenneth Branagh 
Branagh, Emma Thompson, Paul Scofield 
and Derek Jacobi lead this finely 
mounted, if somewhat unremarkable, 
adaptation of the Shakespeare play. 

(MEB No. 669) 


t mas i 
Columbia TriStar LD 10048 

PAL CLV Widescreen 2.35:1 

UK 1968 Price £34,99 

(S&S Video May 1992) 















Yojimbo 


Japan 1961/Connoisseur Video CR 117 
Price £15,99/Widescreen 

Cerkt Director Aki siwa 
A samurai warrior offers his services to 
the highest bidder in a town divided by 
two warring factions then attempts to 
arrange their mutual self-annihilation. 
Kurosawa’s homage to the Western 
displays his expert use of CinemaScope. 
B/W Subtitles (MFB No. 438) 
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The Seventh Seal (Det Sjunde Insegiet) 
Tartan TVT 1081 

PAL CAV (2 disc set) Academy 1.3371 
Sweden 1957 Price £29.95 

(See Video Retail) 

Les Valseuses 

Tartan TVL 1070 

PAL CLV Widescreen 1.75:1 


France 1974 Price £29.95 
(See Video Retail) 





By Peter Dean 





ifthe recent decision by the BBFC to delay the 
video releases of ‘Reservoir Dogs’ and ‘Bad 
Lieutenant’ is anomalous considering that 
equally violent films have been given certificates 
in the past (see Editorial, Sight and Sound May 
1993), just as baffling are the double standards 
regarding sexual explictness on video. 

The main distinction is between a video for 
educational purposes as opposed to one for 
entertainment only. Images of copulation, for 
example, are allowed under an educational remit 
or where the work is, according to BBFC director 
James Ferman, “in the interests of art, literature 
or learning”, But itis a different story for videos 
that occupy the shelves of the ‘adult’ section of 
the video store. In the grey world of censorship, 
the downmarket erotica titles are unable to 
show what their educational and art-house 
counterparts can. 

The BBFC’s decision to allow the high-profile 
‘The Lover's Guide 3: Better Orgasms’ te show an 
ejaculation is a landmark in censorship termsin 
this country. The only other time that such an 
image has been passed, and some consider it 
an oversight, was in the ‘obscure’ film ‘Pink 
Narcissus’. In mainstream erotica ejaculation 
shots are invariably cut, as are prolonged genital 
close-ups, some audible obscenities and any 
sight of a male erection or sexual penetration. 

The sex education videos, of which ‘The 
Lover's Guide’ was the first, are permitted to 
show images of real sex, and have found a 
lucrative loophole in the law. ‘The Lover's Guide’ 
grossed almost £7 million in the few months after 
its release — a figure equivalent to the UK box- 
office takings of a successful Hollywood movie — 
and gave rise to a series of copycat videos with 
such ‘educational’ titles as ‘Kama Sutra’ and 
‘Supervirility’. Because the BBFC considers that 
these videosteach rather than titillate, explicit 
images normally found only in illegal hardcore 
pornography in this country are available under 
the guise of education. 

Two ICA Projects videos released this month, 
‘Marquis’ and ‘Tetsuo: The Iron Man, contain 
scenes of a graphic (sexual and violent) nature, 
but they have been allowed to be released uncut 
by the censor on the grounds of their ‘artistic’ 
merits, In ‘Marquis’ the penis of the central 
character (played by an actor dressed as an 
animal) is felated and later cut by a knife, 
while the Japanese sci-fi fantasy ‘Tetsuo: 

The iron Man’ has a man’s revolving metal 
phallus skewer his lover. In ‘Les Amants du 
Pont-Neuf’, recently released on video, Denis 
Lavant with an erect penis chases Juliette 
Binoche across the beach, This situation isn't 
new: art and education films in previous decades 
have often been allowed a higher degree of 





Being allowed to talk to himself: ‘Marquis’ 








Motal fatigue: ‘Tetsuo: Thelron Man’ = 
permissiveness than their mainstream 
counterparts, 

The BBFC has gradually been trying to lessen 
the gap between what is sexually permissablein 
the UK and on the continent, with an eyetoa 
harmonisation of standards. Tapes such as 
‘The Lover’s Guide’ are, according to James 
Ferman, testing the ground of whatis acceptable. 

“We're feeling our way a little bit and 
exploring what the standards are. Because our 
certificate does not grant exemption from the 
law, every time we make a decision we're 
watching to see if the courts decide we have gone 
too far, and if that's the case then we must pull 
back. inthe 18 months since we passed ‘The 
Lover's Guide’ we've found roughly a standard 
that seems to be acceptable... | think the first 
‘The Lover’s Guide’ was taken before one court, 
but the case was thrown owt by the magistrate as 
an abuse of process. He said that the video was 
genuine sex education,” 

Itseems that complaints about sex on video 
are coming not from the public, but from people 
within the trade. The situation at present allows 
film producers who make ‘educational’ 
programmes a greater level of explictiness and 
larger potential profits, Scenes of bondage, for 
example, may be cut from mainstream erotica 
but can be found in the new gay men's sex guide 
‘in Safe Hands’. In the words of one producer; 
“You know what the guidelines are one day but 
you are never sure if they are going to be the 
same the next.” 
Postscript: Delays at the censor’s office and 
the seemingly inconsistent cutting policy may 
seem inconsequential, but this is not the case 
for the rights holders, whose licensing period is 
being eaten into. ‘Reservoir Dogs’ is big business 
for the video pirates, You can currently buy a 
copy of ‘Reservoir Dogs’ for £10 onthe video 
black market. 
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Great films. Great stars, 
Great value. 


Nine superb films are now available on video 
exclusively from Mr. Benson's Video Collection. 
These are classics of the cinema, featuring stars 
like Spencer Tracy, Katharine Hepburn, James 
Stewart, Gregory Peck, Burt Lancaster, Lee 
Marvin, Tony Curtis and Kirk Douglas. 

They are not on public release, yet, despite 
this exclusivity, they still represent exceptional 
value for money. 

Each one by itself costs just £12.99. 

But buy three and the total cost is asm ’ papan res 
just £29,99- less than £10 each. Buy all RY. KATHARINE JANE Ds TONY CURTIS 
nine and they are under £9 each! ae vA P fs RAR Pour WAR! q . } IA LOLLOBRIGIDA 
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Collection from , i. ne i "hen 
Warner’s, MGM and 
United Artists. 


These superb films could be the 
beginning of a superb library of well 
over 100 classic films. That is how 
many there is expected to be when the search 
through the film studios’ archivesis complete. In 
fact, many of the best films of all time have 
already been selected for inclusion and will be 
released shortly. 


Constant availability. 
No obligation. 


With Mr. Benson's Video Collection, youneed 
only buy videos when you wish. It is not a club 










Nine Classics not to be missed. 


Moby Dick. Gregory Peck’s unforgettable performance as Captain Ahab. Directed by John Huston. The Vikings. Starring Kirk 
Douglas and Tony Curtis - narrated by Orson Welles. Northwest Passage. King Vidor’s superb story of adventure and 
hardship. Elmer Gantry. An Academy Award for Burt Lancaster. An Oscar for writer Richard Brooks. Bad Day At Black 
Rock. The Magnificent Seven may have been director John Sturges’ most famous film. This is arguably his best. Spencer Tracy 
stars. The Philadelphia Story George Cukor'ssparkling comedy with Cary Grant, Katharine Hepburn and JamesStewart, Mister 
Roberts, Henry Fonda and James Cagney star in this comedy about life aboard a Navy cargo ship. With Jack Lemmon. 
Trapeze. Carol Reed's colourful and exciting story of the big top. Stars Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis and Gina Lollobrigida. 
Adam’s Rib, Perhaps the best of all the Spencer Tracy/Katharine Hepburn romantic comedies. 


COMPLETE THE COUPON OR USE OUR CREDIT CARD HOTLINE 081 960 4868 










with a minimum purchase requirement- simply Pa ee ee ee ee ees es ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee es ee ee es es ee ee es —— 5 
aconvenientway to buy the filmsyou really want. J] 10 Mr. Benson's Video Collection (S&S1), FREEPOST. 375 Harrow Road, London W9 3BR_(No stamp required.) § 
So you own personal film library can be as large or as small as 






« ’ Please send me (All videos are brand | No. of | Price each £12.99 
you like, reflecting your own personal tastes. TITLE new VHS format) | copies | (or 8 for £20.98) | TOTAL 
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How to order. Moby Dick 


Complete the coupon or use our credit card hotline 081960 
4868, this number also has a 24-hour answerphone service, 


EACLUSTVE CLASSIC FILMS OFFER 


ORDER FORM 
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\enciose cheque {made payable io "Mr. Benson's" with name and address 
The Vikiniga: a | on back)/money order for the total amount or 
North West Passage | | please debit my Visa/Mastercard account with tha sum of £ 
| 
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Delivery will be 7-10 days. Ifyou wantto keep the magazine Bad Day At Black Rock No. 
intact you can send your order on a piece of paper with your The Philadelphia Story Signature Card Expiry Date 
remittance or full credit card details. Personal shoppers are cians teas 
welcome too, we are open Monday - Friday 10am - 5pm and = a 
Saturdays 10am - 1.30pm. Srapeze 
pas pad real | Adam's Rib | MERE 5 acco enicespinans sh ppb nepal betnnrexizn yeaa Naiabe 

== Mr. Benson's Video Collection, The tice P&P-U.K. (including 8.F.P.0. addresses}: £1.99 any quantity. Address ........ 

SOS S375 Harrow Road, London W9SBR Standards Overseas: Min. £7.00 up to 3 titles, £2.50 per additional title. 
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Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London WIP 1PL 
Facsimile 071 436 2327 


Reel to real violence 

From Mary K. Tomlinson 

Martin Barker in his article ‘Sex, violence 
and videotape’ (S&S May) conveniently 
aligns the current concern about violence 
and the media to government control of 
the national curriculum and even sees it as 
part of a conspiracy to expunge Media Stud- 
ies in schools. 

It simply will not do to trot out all those 
old arguments about moral panics in the 
past and the popular culture debate or 
whether we can actually prove a direct cor- 
relation between reel violence and real vio- 
lence, Nobody is disputing the social and 
cultural contexts in which these debates 
exist. But what Barker fails to address is that 
many people who don't hold those Tory elit- 
ist views and may even, like myself, be a 
Media Studies teacher are concerned about 
the orgy of violence that is available on 
small and large screens, 

It is a fact that films are now more 
graphic and violent than they were even 10 
or 20 years ago. It is a fact that film compa- 
nies make these films because they know 
they have an audience who will pay to see 
them. The institutionalised profit-seeking 
of film companies is something Barker fails 
to address in his attempt to construct his 
conspiracy theory. By his argument, gratu- 
itous violence becomes some kind of guer- 
rilla weapon in the war against cultural 
imperialism. 

We cannot prove that violent films lead to 
violent behaviour, although the incidence 
of violence has risen throughout the world 
this century. We all know there are plenty 
of other social and economic factors that 
may contribute to this, However, it seems to 
me that we cannot be a healthy society if 
most of our entertainment consists of pay- 
ing to watch human beings slaughter each 
other in ever more gruesome ways. | am not 
talking here about films that address the 
issue of violence in a responsible and seri- 
ous way, but about the plethora of ‘video 
nasties’ available at the corner video store. 
The majority of my students (aged 16-18) do 
not consider a film to be ‘good’ unless it 
contains a degree of graphic violence. I can- 
not but feel that their responses have been 
affected, ‘corrupted’ if you like, by the 
amount of violence they have witnessed. 
They probably won't grow up to be mass 
murderers, but | would prefer them to see 
films that hold human life to be valuable. If 
this means bringing back some form of cen- 
sorship, then | am for it. 

Brighton, East Sussex 


Colour coded 


From Tim Turner 
Having read Stephen Bourne's letter (S&S 
April), | wonder if I'm wildly misinterpret- 
ing him if I don't detect a mildly optimistic 
tone: Whoopi and Hattie and Butterfly 
might have been handed stereotypical 
roles, but they triumphed: Hollywood's 
track record is shaky, but there have been 
quite a few Oscarnominated black women. 
Let's face it: black talent is mildly less 
marginalised than it has been in the past, 


but things are still dismal. Worldwide audi- 
ences want Driving Miss Daisy not Do the Right 
Thing; Warner Bros want JFK but dig their 
heels in deep for Malcolm X. We want to see 
Whoopi Goldberg singing gospel, reeling 
around as a streetwise spiritualist, we do 
not want to see her as one of us. The last 
thing audiences require is Deep Cover, an 
intelligent film made by a black man. 

Can anyone conceive of Single White 
Female with a title change and Cynda 
Williams and Halle Berry? Does it seem 
likely that Angela Bassett or Wesley Snipes 
will find themselves vying for the same 
parts as Michelle Pfeiffer or Bruce Willis? 
There is no doubt that the talent is there, 
but there’s no chance that casting choices 
will become colour blind any time soon. 

Let no one pretend that there is anything 
to be optimistic about; things certainly 
aren't improving. 

Wigan, Lancs 


Top ten votes 

From Alan Pavelin 

In his article on changes in the canon as 
measured by the Sight and Sound ten-yearly 
critics’ polls (S&S May) Peter Wollen per- 
haps places too much weight on move- 
ments in the top ten lists when many films 
are bunched together over an extremely 
narrow range of scores. 

For example, just four votes were enough 
to separate the films which came third and 
tenth in 1982 and fourth and tenth in 1992. 
If 2001: A Space Odyssey had received just one 
more vote in 1992, it would have moved up 
from tenth to sixth. Peter Wollen refers to 
Singin’ in the Rain disappearing completely 
in 1992, after having come third in 1982. In 
fact, its votes fell from 15 to 10, not particu- 
larly significant in statistical terms, al- 
though enough to push it down from third 
to eleventh place. 

Obviously there are significant move- 
ments, of which the advance of Tokyo Story is 
the most striking, rising from 8 to 22 votes. 
It is also worth mentioning that the compo- 
sition of the critics chosen has changed (the 
proportion from English-speaking coun- 
tries has fallen from about two-thirds in 
1982 to one-half in 1992), and this must 
have had an effect on the results. 
Chislehurst, Kent 


Video versions 

From Brad Stevens 

Since Robin Holloway (S&S May) claims that 
my article ‘A Cutting Art’ (S&S April) “would 
have benefited from some elementary 
research,” | feel compelled to point out that 
his letter would have benefited from some 
evidence that he had read the piece. 

It may well be true that the “English lan- 
guage version” of Mon Oncle was “developed 
by Tati for release in English language 
speaking territories,” but surely this was 
done not for artistic reasons but in order to 
obtain wider distribution, and the original 
French version must be considered supe- 
rior. It is also less than useful for Holloway 
to point out that the European version of 
Mr Arkadin is, indeed, the European version. 
My point is that this European version, enti- 
tled Confidential Report, is vastly inferior to 
the US version, which contains the com- 
plete flashback structure. And since this lat 
ter version is in the public domain, there 


seems little reason for Connoisseur not to 
have released it in the UK. 

1 am aware of the problems involved in 
obtaining rights and prints and satisfying 
the censor, and was suggesting not that 
Connoisseur “increase [their] output a hun- 
dredfold”, but that it would have been more 
worthwhile to have cleared all these hur- 
dles in the name of, say, LAvventura, Roma, 
Citta Aperta and Ugetsu Monogatari, rather 
than for Boys Will Be Boys, The Arsenal Stadium 
Mystery and I See a Dark Stranger. 

Holloway seems to be somewhat con- 
fused regarding my account of the addi- 
tional five seconds in Zéro de conduite, since 
I clearly state that this material is missing 
from the BBC’s print, not, as he implies, 
from Artificial Eye's, which is complete. 
[ am, of course, aware of the problems 
caused by BBFC interference, having 
pointed out that it was they who ordered a 
shot to be cut from Andrei Rublev. 

It seems to me legitimate to ask why, if 
seven seconds had been cut from The Charge 
of the Light Brigade, there was no indication 
of this on the packaging, for surely this can 
only be interpreted as Connoisseur’s at- 
tempt to lure the unwary consumer into 
believing that the video she or he is pur- 
chasing is (as, in all good faith, s/he is enti- 
tled to assume) complete? (Why, inciden- 
tally, have the shots of horses being 
trip-wired been cut from this film, Walker 
and Ulzana’s Raid, but left intact in Spartacus 
and The Alamo?) 

Luton, Bedfordshire 


Realm of the censors 

From Steve Lambert 

Earlier this year | ordered a laser disc of the 
uncut Ai no Corrida (In the Realm of the Senses) 
from the US, The disc was seized in the mail 
by HM Customs and Excise on the grounds 
that it portrays “explicit scenes of fellatio, 
masturbation, intercourse and insertion of 
an object to the vagina” 

I have decided to appeal against destruc- 
tion of the disc, which means that the mat- 
ter will be decided by a magistrates court. 
As this is a civil case, not a criminal matter, 
it is up to me to prove that the dise is not 
“indecent or obscene”. It is my understand- 
ing that a copy of a film can be forfeited in 
such a case on the grounds of indecency 
even if it does not contravene the “deprave 
and corrupt” test of the Obscene Publica- 
tions Act. 

As I will be representing myself, | am 
seeking information and support in prepa- 
ration for this case. I would like to know if 
the film has won any international awards, 
and where and when the uncut version has 
been screened in this country (a copy of the 
film must presumably have been imported 
into this country, via Customs, at some 
stage to allow its showing at certain London 
cinemas). | would also appreciate copies or 
sources of reviews. 

6 Charmouth Road, Newbridge, Bath, 
Avon BA1 31] 


Corrections 

April 1993: One False Move (p.52): “Hawkins* 
should read ‘Dixon’ throughout. 

May 1993: Groundhog Day (p. 50); Harold 
Ramis co-wrote and appeared in, but did 
not direct, Ghostbusters; Léolo (p. 51): ‘Léo Lau- 
zon’ should read ‘Léo Lauzeau’. 
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Presents a Summer programme for Writers, Screenwriters, Directors, Producers and Script Editors. 


PAUL GRAY - SCRIPT REVISION: THE INSIDE STORY 
London 4 - 5 June 1993 


A new seminar by one of Hollywood's most respected creative script consultants in which he will 
share his experience and unique methodology in addressing one of one of the most serious 
problems all film-makers face: taking a problem script and making it come alive. By finding what 
is special and central to each individual script, it can be taken from a non-producible to 
a producible state. 

"Absolutely necessary for writers producers directors and project developers working with 
second drafts through pre-production and the shooting script" 


ROBERT McKEE - STORY STRUCTURE AND STORY ANALYSIS 
London 18 - 20 June and 26 - 27 June 1993 


STORY STRUCTURE is a complete, comprehensive, well organised exploration of all elements of 
storytelling and their relationships. It is a practical course putting a new light and perspective 
on the craft of storytelling from basics through to advanced concepts and techniques. 


"| found McKee's class fascinating, in fact | took it twice." JOHN CLEESE, Writer, Producer, Actor 


STORY ANALYSIS - in which Robert McKee applies principles and concepts taught in his 
Story Structure Course 


JULIAN FRIEDMANN - SCRIPTWRITING THE BUSINESS 
London 9 - 11 July 1993 


A guided tour through the business of writing: the deals, contracts, markets, audiences and everything 
you need to know about the ways writing can make money. Whether you are an experienced writer or a 
new writer, a producer, script editor, agent or actor, this seminar will give you insights gained by an 
agent in his work with writers, script editors, producers and publishers over 25 years. The seminar will 
cover the changing market, the tricks of the agent's trade and ways of developing ideas into scripts that 
will build your career. 

FINISHING A SCRIPT IS NOT THE END OF THE PROCESS, IT IS A BEGINNING. UNLESS YOU 
KNOW HOW TO EXPLOIT WRITING TALENT IN THE RIGHT MARKETS, YOU WILL NOT GET THE 
OPPORTUNITIES, CREDITS OR INCOME THAT YOU DESERVE. 


For registration and further information please contact International Forum (U.K. Office): 
The Oast House, Plaxtol, Sevenoaks, Kent TN15 0QG Joan Harrison Tel: 0732 810925 Fax: 0732 810632 


International Forum Head Office: 2 Via Nerola 00199 ROMA, ITALY 
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